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CHAPTER I. 

1777—1778. 



AMfOume, — Personal Disputes, — Duke of Dewnu 
shire. — Burke's Definition of a Free Government. 

— llam. — The Christian Revelation. — Mungo 
Campbell, — Dr, Taylor's Bull-dog, — ^' Msop at 
play." — Memory. — Rochester s Poems — Prior. — 
Hypochondria, — Books. — Homer and Virgil, — 
Lord Bacon, — Topham Beauclerk. — Grainger's 
" Ode on Solitude," — Music, — Happiness. — Fu^ 
ture State, — Slaiw Trade, — American Independence. 

— Corruption of Parliament, — Planting, — '' Oddity 
Johnson." — Decision of the Negro Cause. — Mr. 
Saunders Welch, — Advice to Travellers,^- Corrc- 
spondence. 

On Monday, September 22., when at breakfast, I 
unguardedly said to Dr. Johnson, *' I wish I saw 
you and Mrs. Macaulay together." He grew very 
angry ; and, after a pause, while a cloud gathered 
on his brow, he burst out, " No, Sir ; you would 
not see us quarrel, to make you sport Don't you 
know that it is very uncivil to pit two people against 
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another ? '' Then, checking himself, and wish- 
to be more gentle, he added, " I do wot say you 
should be hanged or drowned for this ; but it is 
very uncivil." Dr. Taylor thought him in the 
iwrong, and spoke to him privately of it ; but I 
'afterwards acknowledged to Johnson that I was to 
blame, for I candidly owned, that I meant to cx- 
isire to see a contest between Mrs. Ma- 
CBulay and him ; but then 1 knew how the contest 
would end ; so that I was to see him triumph. 
JOHNSOH. " Sir, you cannot be sure how a contest 
will end ; and no man has a right to engage two 
people in a dispute by which their passions may be 
inflamed, and they may part with bitter resentment 
against each other. I would sooner keep company 
with a man from whom 1 must guard my pockets, 
than with a man who contrives to bring me into 
a dispute with somebody that he may hear it. 

This is the great fault of (') (naming one of 

our friends), endeavouring to introduce a subject 
upon which he knows two people in the company 
differ." BoswELL. " But lie told rae. Sir, he does 
it for instruction." Johnson. " Whatever the 
piotive be. Sir, the man who does so, does very 
wrong. He has no more right to instruct himself 
at such risk, than he has to make two people fight 
a duel, that he may learn how to defend himself." 
He found great fault with a gentleman of our 

I (I) Mr. I^ngton ii, no doubt, meant here, and in Ilie neit 
I paragraph. Sec Uie aflhir of the 71I1 May, 177S (Vol. III. 
I p. 305., and Vol. IV. p. 90.) ; where Ifae reader mill And the 
" 'inson's rrequciiL and Tretrul recurrciite to this earn.- 






iicquaintance for kecpint; a. bad table. " Sir," stud 
be, " when a uiEin is inviteil to dinner, he is disap- 
poiotcd if be does not get something good. 1 advised 
Mrs. Thrale, who has do card-parties at her house, 
to give swectmeata, and such good things, in an 
evening, as are not commonly given, and she would 
find company enough come to her; for every body 
loves to have things which please the palate put in 
their way, without trouble or preparation." Such waa 
hjs attention to the mivutm of life and manners. 

He thus cliaractcrised the Duke of Devonshire ('^ 
grandfather of the present representative of that 
very respectable family : " He was not a man of 
superior abilities, but lie was a man strictly faithful 
to his word. If, for instance, he had promised you 
an acorn, and none had grown that year in hia 
woods, he would not have contented himself with 
tiiat excuse : he would have sent to Denmark for 
iL So unconditional was he in keeping his word ; 
BO high as to the point of honour." This was a 
liberal testimony from the Tory Johnson to the 
virtue of a great Whig nobleman. 

Mr. Burke's " Letter to tiie Sheriffs of Bristol, on 
the Affairs of America," being mentioned, Johnson 
censured the composition much, and he ridiculed 
the definition of a free government ; viz., " For any 
practical purpose, it is what the people thinks so." 
" I will let the King of France govern mc on those 
conditions," said he, " for it is to be governed just 
as I please." And when Dr. Taylor talked of a girl 
being sent to a parish workhouse, and asked how 

U) WiUiam, third Duke of Devonshire, who died In I7S8. — C 
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:;h she could be obliged to work, " Why," said 
Johnson, " as much aa is reasonable ; and what is 
that ? a^ much aa she lliinks reasonable." 

Dr. Johnson obligingly proposed to carry me to 
aee Ham, a romantic scene, now belonging to a 
family of the name of Port, but formerly the seat 
of the Oongrevea. (') I suppose it is well de- 
scribed in some of the tours. Johnson described it 
distinctly and vividly, at wliich I could not but ex- 
press to him my wonder ; because, though my eyes, 
OS he observed, were better than his, I could not by 
any means equal him in representing visible objectB. 
I said, the difference between us in this respect was 
as that between a man who lias a bad instrument, 
but plays well on it, and a man wiio has a good 
instrument, on which he can play very imperfectly. 

I recollect a very fine amphitheatre, surrounded 
with hills covered witli woods, and walks neatly 
formed along the side of a rocky steep, on the 
quarter next the house, with recesses under projec- 
tions of rock, overshadowed with trees ; in one of 
which recesses, we were told, Congreve wrote his 
« Old Bachelor." We viewed a remarkable natural 
curiosity at Ham; two rivers bursting near each 
other from the rock, not from immediate springs, 
but after having run for many miles under ground. 
Plott, in his "History of Staffordshire" (p. 69.), 



(l) This is B mistake. The Ports had been KesCed at liai 
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gives an account of thia curiosity ; but Jolinaou 1 
would not believe it, though we had the atteatatioa f 
of the gardener, who said he had put in corkB('), I 
where the river Manyfold sinks into the ground, 1 
and had catclied them in a net, placed before one of J 
the openings where the water bursts out Indeed) f 
such subterraneous courses of water are found 1 
various parts of our globe. (^} 

Talking of Dr. Johnson's unwillingness to believQ I 
extraordinary things, I ventured to say, " Sir, yon 1 
come near Hume's argument against miracles, that.l 
' It is more probable witnesses ihould lie, or be mia 
taken, than that they should happen.' " Johnsos 
" Why, Sir, Hume, taking the proposition simply, is 
right. (^) But the Christian revelation is not proved 
by the miracles alone, but as connected with pro- 
phecies, and with the doctrines in confirmation of 1 
which the miracles were wrought." 

He repeated his observation, that the differences. J 
among Christians are really of no consequi 
" For instance," said he, " if a Protestant objects to I 



(1) Thegan 



(2J See Plolt's " History of Staffurdshire," p. es. 

(3) This n not quite truE. It ia, inde»l, more probable 
ooe or two iiilereMed witnu'ases Ehould lie, than that a mir 
■bould have happened ; but that distant and unconnected 
nmet aud circumstances should undeaignedljr concur in 
dencine a rDlachood, — and that falsehood one in itself 
iwtural, — would be more miraculous than anv mirHcIc 
Scripture ; "nri thus by Hume's own argument the boliiiic 
probabiJilT i* in favour of ihc mitocles. _ t. 
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12 LIFE OF JOHNSON. I 

task for Iiimself. But it ie better when a man reads 
from immediate inclination." 

He repeated a good many lines of Horace's Odes 
while we were in the chaise; !■ remember particularly 
the Ode " Eheii fugaces." 

He said, the dispute as to the comparative excel- 
lence of Homer or Virgil (') was inaccurate. " We 
roust consider," said he, " whether Homer was not 
the greatest poet, though Virgil may have produced 
the finest poem, (2} Virgil was indebted to Homer 
for the whole invention of the structure of an epic ' 
poem, and for many of his beauties." 

He told me, that Bacon was a favourite author 
with him ; but he had never read his works till he 
was compiling the English Dictionary, in which he 
Baid, I might see Bacon very often quoted. Mr. 
Seward recollects his having mentioned, that a dic- 
tionary of the English language might be compiled 
from Bacon's writings alone, and that he had once 
an intention of giving an edition of Bacon, at least 
of his English works, and writing the life of that 
great man. Had he executed this intention, there 
can be no doubt that he would have done it in a 
moat masterly manner. Mallet's Life of Bacon has 
no inconsiderable merit as an acute and elegant dis- 
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LOBD BACON. ISl 

sertation relative to its subject ; but Mallet's miod 
was not comprehensive enough to embrace the vast 
extent of Lord Verulam's genius and research. Dr. 
Warburton therefore observed, with witty justness, 
" that Mallet in his Life of Bacon bad forgotten that 
he was a philosopher ; and if he should write the 
Life of the Duke of Marlborough, which he had 
nndertaken to do, he would probably forget that he 
was a general." 

Wishing to be satisfied what degree of truth 
there was in a story which a friend of Johnson's 
and mine had told me to his disadvantage, I men* 
tioned it to him in direct terms ; and it was to this 
effect: — that a gentleman (') who had hved in great 
intimacy with him, shown hint much kindness, and 
even relieved him from a spunging- house, having 
afterwards fallen into bad circumstances, was one 
day, when Johnson was at dinner with him, seized 
for debt, and carried to prison ; that Johnson sat 
still undisturbed, and went on eating and drinking ; 
upon which the gentleman's sister, who was pre- 
sent, could not suppress her indignation : " What, 
Sir!" said she, " are you so unfeeling, as not even 
to offer to go to my brotlier in his distress ; you 
who have been so much obliged to him?" And 
that Johnson answered, " Madam, I owe him no 

(Ij It appears from part of the otiginal journal in Mr. An- 
derdon's papers, that the rriend who Iiild the story was Mr. 
Deauclerk, and the geiillemitn and lady alluded lo were Mr. 
(probably Henry) and Mi»i Harvey. There is reason to fear 
that BoswclI'B indiscretion in hetraying Mr. Beauclerk's name 
impaired the cordiality between him and Dr. Johnson. — C. — 
1635. 
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obligation ; vhat he did for me he would have done 
for a dog." 

Johnson assured me, that the story was absolutely 
false; but, like a man conscious of being in the 
right, and desirous of completely vindicating him- 
self from such a charge, he did uot arrogantly rest 
on a mere denial, and on his general character, but 
proceeded thus : — " Sir, I was very intimate with 
that gentleman, and was once relieved by him from 
an arrest; but I never was present wiien he was 
arrested, never knew that he was arrested, and I 
believe he never was in difRcolties after the time 
when he relieved me. I loved him much ; yet, in 
talking of hia general character, I may have Siud, 
though I do not remember that I ever did say so, 
that as his generosity proceeded from no principle, 
but was a part of his profusion, he would do for a 
dog what he would do for a friend : but 1 never 
applied this remark to any particular instance, and 
certainly not to his kindness to me. If a profuse 
man, who does not value his money, and gives a 
large sum to a whore, gives half as much, or an 
equally large sum to relieve a friend, it cannot be 
esteemed as virtue. This was all that I could say 
of that gentleman ; and, if said at all, it must have 
been said after his death. Sir, 1 would bave gone 
to the world's end to relieve him. The remark 
about the dog, if made by me, was such a sally as 
might escape one when painting a mau highly." 

On Tuesday, September 23., Johnson was re- 
markably cordial to me. It being necessary for 
me to return to Scotland soon, I had fixed on the 
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next day for my setting out, and I felt a tender 
concern at the thought of parting with him. Hc 
had, at this time, frankly communicated to me many 
particulars, which are inserted in this work in their 
proper places ; and once, when I happened to men- 
tion that the expense of my jaunt would come to 
much more than I had computed, he said, " Why, 
Sir, if the expense were to be an inconvenience, 
you would have reason to regret it; but, if you 
have had the money to EpcntI, 1 know not that yon 
could have purchased as much pleasure with it ^bj 
any otlier way." ■* 

During this interview at Ashbourne, Johnson 
and I frequently talked with wonderful pleasure of 
mere trifles which had occurred in our tour to the 
Hebrides; for it had leA; a most agreeable and lasting 
impression upon hia mind. 

He found fault with me for using the phrase to 
make money. " Don't you see," said he, ■' the im- 
propriety of it ? To make money is to coin it ; you 
should saypef money." The phrase, however, is, 1 
think, pretty current. But Johnson was at all times 
jealous of infractions upon the genuine English lan- 
guage, and prompt to repress colloquial barbarisms; 
such as pledging mj/self for undertaking ; line for 
department or branch, as the cieil line, the banking 
line. He was particularly indignant against the 
almost universal use of the word idea, in the sense 
of notion or i^inion, when it is clear that idea can 
only signify something of which an image can be 
formed in the mind. We may have an idea or image 
of a mountain, a tree, a building ; but we cannot 
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surely have an idea or image of an argument or 
proposition. Yet we hear the sages of the law " de- 
livering their ideas upon the question under con- 
sideration ;" aod the first speakers in parliament 
" entirely coinciding in the idea which has been ably 
stated by an honourable member;" or " reprobating 
an idea as unconstitutional, and fraught with the 
most dangerous consequences to a great and free 
country," Johnson called this " modern cant" 

I perceived that he pronounced the word heard, 
as if spelt with a double e, heerd, instead of sounding 
it Jierd, as is most usually done.(') He said, his 
reason was, that if it were pronounced herd, there 
would be a single exception from the English pro- 
nunciation of the syllable ear, and he thought it 
better not to have that exception. 

He praised Grainger's " Ode on Solitude," in 
Dodsley's collection, and repeated, with great energy, 
the exordium : — 
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<< O Solitude, romanUiT moid ! 

Whether by noddirg towers you frc 
Or haunt the desert's trackless glooi 
Or hover o'er the yavning tomb; 
Or climb the Andes' clifted side, 
Orby the Nile's coy source alude-. 
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(1) In the age of ftuorn Eliiabeih this word u'as frniuentl] 

the pronunciation of thLt word, whieh Boswell jusily maka 
an objection to, as ])rovincial ; but I think he must have mis. 
apprehended Dr. Johnson's " reason." There arc many words 
in which these three letters occur, that are pronounced aiioi- 
larlj, e.g earn, Zenm, &c. ; nor would the single eiception bi 
an objection, as uniformity i« not the jut a norma loaveaiU ii 
EnghV-H*LL. 



ret. HAII2 DH VACHES. ^^ ^| 

Or, siarting from your half-year's sleep ^^^| 

From HeclB view Ihe tlia»ing deep: ^^M 

Or, BI the purple dawn of day, ^^H 

Tadmar's marble waste surrey." ^^M 

observing, " This, Sir, is very noble." ^^H 

In the evening our gentleman -farmer, and two ^^| 
others, entertained themselves and the company ™ 
with a great number of tunes on the fiddle, John- 
son desired to have "Let Ambition fire thy Mind" 
played over again, and appeared to gii'e a patient 
attention to it; though he owned to me that he 
was very insensible to the power of music. I told 
him that it affected me to such a degree, as often to 
agitate my nerves painfully, producing in my mind 
alternate sensations of pathetic dejection, bo that I 
was ready to shed tears ; and of daring resolution, 
so that I was inclined to rush into the thickest part 
of the battle. " Sir," said he, " I should never hear 
of it, if it made me such a fool." 

Much of the effect of music, I am satisfied, is 
owing to the association of ideas. That air, which 
instantly and irresistibly excites in the Swiss, when 
in a foreign land, the maladie du pats(^), has, I am 
told, no intrinsic power of sound. And I know 
from my own esperience, that Scotch reels, though 
brisk, make me melancholy, because I used to hear 
them in my early years, at a time when Mr. Pitt 

(1) [The flans dxi Vadia — " an air," says Rousseau, « so 
dear U> Ihc Swiss, that it was forbidden, undei the pain af deUh, 
U> play it to the Iroops, as it immediaieiy drew leara from Ihem, 
and nude them who heard it desert, or die of what is called the 
Tnaladie du pn'it, so ardent a desire did it eicite (0 raturuto their 

capable of producing such astonishing efibcts, fnr which stran- 
gers are unnble ta account tVom Ihe musit^ wbicb ia in itself 
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called for soldiers, " from the mountains of the 
north," and numbers of brave Highlanders were 
going abroad, never to retura. Whereas the airs 

" The Beggar's Opera," many of which are very 
Boft, never fail to render me gay, because they are 
'associated with the warm sensations and high 
spirits of London. This evening, while some of 
the tunea of ordinary composilion were played with 
no great skill, my frame was agitated, and 1 was 
conscious of a generous attachment to Dr. Johnson, 

my preceptor and friend, mixed witli an affec- 
tionate regret that he was an old man, whom I 
should probably lose in a short time. I thought 1 
I could defend him at the point of my sword. My 
reverence and affection for him were in full glow. 
I said to liim, " My dear Sir, we must meet every 
year, if you don't quarrel with me." Johnson. 
" Nay, Sir, you are more likely to ([uarrei with me, 
than I with you. My regard for you is greater 
almost than I have words to express ; but I do not 
choose to be always repeating it : write it down in 
the Ant leaf of your pocket-book, and never doubt 
■ of it again." 

I talked to him of misery being " the doom of 
Dan," in this life, as displayed in his " Vanity of 
Human Wishes." (' ) Yet 1 observed that things 

« done upon the supposition of happiness ; grand 
houses were built, fine gardens were made, splendid 
places of public amusement were contrived, and 
crowded with company, Johsson. " Alas, Sir, 
these are only struggles for happiness. When 1 

(IJ [" V« hnpe not nn^hiun Brief DrdsngRrree. 
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first entered Ranelagh, it gave an expansion 
gay sensation to my mind, sach as I never 
perienced any where else. But, as Xerxes wept 
when he viewed his immense army, and considered 
that not one of that great multitude would be alive 
a hundred years afterwards, so it went to my heart 
to consider that there was not one in all that bril- 
liant circle that was not afraid to go home and 
thick : but that the thoughts of each individual 
there would be distressing when atone." This re- 
flection was experimentally just. The feeling of 
languor (1), which succeeds the animation of gaiety, 
is itself a very severe pain ; and when the mind is 
(hen vacant, a thousand disappointments and vex- 
ations rush in and excruciate. Will not many even 
of my fairest readers allow this to be true? 

I suggested, that being in love, and iiattered with 
hopes of success ; or having some favourite scheme 
in view for the next day, might prevent that wretch- 
edness of which we had been talking. Jousson. 
" Why, Sir, it may sometimes be so as yuu sup- 
pose; but my conclusion is in general but too 
true." 

While Johnson and I Btood in calm conference, 
by ourselves in Dr. Taylor's gardep, at a prettf' 
late hour in a serene autumn night, looking ap to 

(l) Pope mcDtloils, 
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the heavens, I directed the discourse to the subject 

3 state. My friend was in a placid and 

most benignant frame of mind. " Sir," said he, 

I do nut imagine that all things will be made clear 
to ua immediately after death, but that the ways of 
Providence will be explained to us very gradually." 
I ventured to ask him whether, although ihc words 
of some tests of Scripture seemed strong in support 
of the dreadful doctrine of an eternity of punish- 
ment, we might not hope that the denunciation was 
figurative, and would not literally be executed. 
Johnson. " Sir, you arc to consider the intention 
of punishment in a future state. We have no rea- 
son to be sure that we shall then be no longer liable 
to offend against God. We do not know that even 
the angels are quite in a state of security; nay, we 
know that some of them have fallen. It may there- 
fore, perhaps, be necessary, in order to preserve 
both men and angels in a slate of rectitude, that 
they should have continually before them the pu- 
nishment of those who have deviated from it; but 
we hope that by some other means a fall from rec- 
titude may be prevented. Some of the texts of 
Scripture upon this subject are, as you observe, 
indeed strong ; but they may admit of a mitigated 
interpretation." He talked to me upon this awful 
and delicate question in a gentle tone, and as if 
afraid to be decisive. 

After supper I accompanied him to his apart- 
ment, and at my request he dictated to me an ar- 
gument in favour of the negro who was then claim- 
ing his liberty, in an action in the court of session 
Scotland. He had always been very zealoua 



jEtat. 68. KEGRO SLAVEBT. 

against slavery in every fonn, id which 1 with all I 
deference tliought that he discovered " a zeal with- f 
out knowledge.'* Upon one occasion, when i 
company with some very gtave men at Oxford, his 
toast was, " Here 's !o the nest insurreclion of the 
negroes in the West Indies." His violent prejudice 
against our West Indian and American settlers ^h. • 
peared whenever there was an opportunity. T»- I 
wards the conclusion of his '■ Taxation no Tyranny," 
he says, " How is it that we hear the loudest t/elpt I 
for liberty among the drivers of negroes?" anc^ I 
in his conversation with Mr. Wilkes he askec^ I 
" Where did fieckford auil Trecothick learn En.. I 
glish?" (') That Trecothick could both speak 1 
and write good English b well known. 
was favoured with his correspondence concerning 
the brave Corsicans. And that Beckford could 
speak it with a spirit of honest resolution e 
his majesty, as his " faithful lord mayor of Lon- 
don," is commemorated by the noble monument ■ 
erected to him in Guildhall. 

The Argument dictated by Dr. Johnson was as 
follows : — 

" It must be agreed that in most ages many coun- 
tries have had paiC of their inhabitants in a state of sla- 
very; yet it may doubted whether slavery can ever be 
■apposed the natural condition of man. It is impossi- 
ble not to conceive that men in their original stale were 
equal ; and very difficult to imagine how one would be 
mlijecled to another but by violent compulsio 
individual may, indeed, forfeit his liberty by a 
but he cannot by that crime forfeit the Uberty of hii 
(1) Seeii.de, Vol. VI. p. 196.— C. 
C 3 
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children. What is true of a criitiinal seems true like- 
captive. A man may accept life from a con- 
quering enem;^ on condition of perpetual servitude ; but 
s verj doubtful whether he can entail that servitude 
his descendants ; for no man can stipulate without 
nmission for another. The condition which he 
himself accepts, his son or grandson would have re- 
jected. If we should admit, what perhaps may with 
more reason be denied, that there are certain relaljons 
between man and man which may make slavery neces- 
sary and Just, yet it can never be proved that he who is 
now suing for his freedom ever sWod in any of those 
relationB, He is certainly subject by no law, but that 
of violence, to his present master ; who pretende no 
claim to his obedience, but that he bought him from a 
merchant of slaves, whose rij^t to sell bim never was 
examined. It is said, that according to the constitu- 
tions of Jamaica he was legally enslaved; these consti- 
tution? are merely positive ; and apparently injurious 
to the rights of mankind, because whoever is exposed to 
■ale is condemned to slavery without appeal, by what- 
ever fraud or violence he might have been originally 
brought into the merchant's power. In our own time 
princes have been sold, by wretches to whose care they 
were intrusted, that they might have an European edu- 
cation ; but when once they were bioupht to a market 
in the plantations, little would avail either their dignity 
or their wrongs. The laws of Jamaica aiford a negro 
no redress. His colour is consi<lere(l as a sufficient tes- 
timony against him. It is to be lamented that moral 
right should ever give way to political convenience. 
Sut if temptations of interest are sometimes too strong 
for human virtue, let us at least retain a virtue where 
there is no temptation to quit it. In the present case 
there is apparent right on one side, and no convenience 
the other. Inhabitants of this island can neither 
gain riches nor power by taking away the Uberly of any 
part of the human species. The sum of tlie argument 



^^But. 6S. SLAVK TIIADE, ^'^^^H 

18 thia :^No man is by nature the property of another. 
The defendant is, therefore, by nature free. The right* 
of nature must be some way forfeited fefore tliey can 
be justly taken away. That the defendant lias, by any 
act, forfeited the rights of nature, we require lo be 
proved ; and if no proof of such forfeiture can be fiiven, 
»e doubt not but the Justice of the court will declare 
him free." 

I record Dr. Johnson's argument fairly upon this 
particular case ; where, perhaps, he waa in the 
right. But I beg leave to enter my most solemn 
protest against his general doctrine with respect to 
the slave trade. For I will resolutely say, that hia 
uofavourable uotion of it was owing to prejudice, 
and imperfect or false information. The wild and 
dangerous attempt which has for some time been 
persisted in to obtain an act of our legislature, to 
abolish so very important and necessary a branch of 
commercial interest, must have been crushed at 
once, had not the insignificance of the zealots who 
vainly took the lead in it made the vast body of 
planters, merchants, and others, whose immense 
properties are involved in that trade, reasonably 
enough suppose that there could be no danger. 
The encouragement which the attempt has reeeived 
excites my wonder and indignation ; and though. 
some men of superior abilities have supported it, 
whether from a love of temporary popularity when 
prosperous, or a love of general mischief when des- 
perate, my opinion is unshaken. To abolish a status, 
wfaicli in all ages God has sanctioned, and man has 
continued, would not only be robbery to an innu- 
fl^nible class of our fellow-subjects, but it would 
c i 



be extreme cruelty to the African savages, a por- 
tion of whom it saves from massacre, or intolerable 
bondage in their own country, and introduces into 
a much happier state of life ; especially now when 
their passage to the West Indies and their treat- 
ment there is humanely regulated. To abolish that 
trade would be to 

" shut the gates of mercy on mankind." 

Whatever may have passed elsewhere concerning 
it, the House of Lords is wise and independent: ^H 

" InCaminatis fulget honoribus ; ^H 

Arhitrio popularia auric." (I) ^H 

I have read, conversed, and thought much upon 
the subject, and would recommend to all wlio are ca- 
pable of conviction an excellent tract by my learned 
and ingenious friend, John Ranby, Esq., entitled 
" Doubts on the Abolition of the Slave Trade." 
To Mr. Ranby's " Doubts," I wilt apply Lord 
ChaneeUor Hardwicke's expression in praise of a 
Scotch law book, called " Dirleton's Doubts;" 
" HIS doubts, said his lordship, " are better than 
most people's certainties." 

When I said now to Johnson, that I was afraid I 
kept him too late up, " No, Sir," said he, " I don't 
care though I sit all night with you." This was an 
animated speech from a man in his sixty-ninth 
j«ir.(>) 
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At gtMf [ibttlu nsila ot : 

(9) Dr. Johnson loved late hours 

perlj hated early ones. Nothing wa 
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Had I been as attentive not to displeai^e him as I 
ought to have been, I know not but this vigil might 
have been fulfilled ; but 1 unluckily entered upon 
the controversy concerning the right of Great 
Britain to tas America, and attempted to ai^ue in 
favour of our fellow- subjects on the other side of the 
Atlantic I insisted that America might be very 
well governed, and made to yield sufficient revenue 
by the means of injtuence, as exemplified in Ireland, 
while the people might be pleased with the imagi- 
nation of their participating of the British consti- 
tution, by having a body of representatives, without 
whose consent money could not be exacted from 
them. Johnson could not bear my thus opposing 
his avowed opinion, which lie had exerted himself 
with an estreme degree of heat to enforce ; and the 
violent agitation into which he was thrown, whilw ■ 
r rather reprimanding me, alarmed me' I 



uid Ee, " that my ncquainlanre may sleep ; but I lie down to 
endure oppressive misery and soon rise again to pass the night 
in aniie^ end pain." By this pathetic manner, whidi no one 
wer poaHHsed in to eminent a degree, he used to shock me flora 
quitting hia company, till I hurt my own health not n little 
by Mlting up with him when I n-as myself far from well : nor was 
it an easy matter to oblige him eyen by compliance, for be always 
maintained that no one forbore their own gratifications for the 
nke of pleasinji another, and if one I'jif sit up it was probably to 
amuse one's self. Same right, however, he certainly had Co say 



company exceedingly entertaining when he 



lud once forced one, by his vehemi 

reproofs, not to quit the room, but to sit quietly and make tea 
for him, as I often did in London tilt four o'clock in the morn- 
inp At SireHiham I managed better, having always some 
friend who was kind enough to engage him in talk, and favour 
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BO, that I heartilyrepentedof my having unthinkingly 
introduced the subject, I myself, however^ grew 
warm, and the change was great, from the calm state 
of philosopliical discussion in which we had a little 
before been pleasingly employed. 

I talked of the corruption of the British parlia- 
ment, in which I alleged that any question, however 
unreasonable or unjust, might be carried by a venal 
majority ; and I spoke with high admiration of the 
Roman senate, as if composed of men sincerely de- 
sirous to resolve what they should think best for 
their country. My friend would allow no such cha- 
racter to the Roman senate ; and he maintained 
that the British parliament was not corrupt, and 
that there was no occasion to corrupt its members ; 
asserting, that there was hardly ever any question 
of great importance before parliament, any question 
in which a man might not very well vote either 
upon one side or the other. He said there had 
been none in his time except that respecting 
I' America 

We were fatigued by the contest, which was pro- 
duced by my want of caution ; and lie was not then 
in the humour to slide into easy and cheerful talk. 
It therefore so happened, that we were after an 
hour or two very willing to separate and go to bed. 

On Wednesday, September 24., I went into Dr. 
Johnson's room before he got up, and finding that 
the storm of the preceding night was quite laid, 1 
Bat down upon his bedside, and he talked with as 
much readiness and good humour as ever. He re- 
ied to me to plant a considerable p 
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large laoomb farm which I had pnrrhased, and be 
made several calculations of the expense and profit ; 
for lie delighted in eiercising Iiis mind on the 
science of Dumbers. He pressed upon me the im- 
portance of planting at the first in a very sufficient 
manner, quoting the saying, " In bdio non licet hi* 
errare :" and adding, " this is equally true in plant- 
ing." 

I spoke with gratitude of Dr. Taylor's hospitalit; ; 
and as evidence that it was not on i 
good table alone that Johnson vbited him often, ] 
mentioned a little anecdote which had escaped a 
friend's recollection, and at hearing which repeated 
he smiled. One evening, when I was sitting n 
him, Frank delivered this message : 
Taylor sends his compliments to you, and begs yoo * 
will dine with him to-morrow. He has got a hare." 
My compliments," said Johnson, " and I '11 dine 
with him — hare or rabbit." 

After breakfast I departed, and pursued my joni 
ney northwards.(') I took my post-chaise from t" 

{]) " Ashbourne, Sept. 25- 1777- Boswell is gone, u 
hope, ple^t&LHl that be has been here ; tbougb lo look on any 
' -jlh pleasure is not very common. He has been gay and 

■ ■ ' " ' ■ ■ "late noi agreed upon 

peace. He kept his 
s there to journalise ? 
bBMjs or [Tajlor]." 

ri-u 13 1 laiiiiiui uut thint on your kindness and my 

r'j. Life has, upon the whole, fallen short, »erj short, of 
irly opectuion ; but the acquisition of such a friendship, 
age when new friendships are seldom acquired, is some- 
thing belter than the genera! course of things gives man a right 
"- oupect. I think on it with great delight. — I am not veij 
' to be delighted." 1 
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Gireen Man, a very good inn at Ashbourne, the mis- 
tress of which, a mighty civil gentlewoman, court- 
eying very low, presented me with ao engraving of 
the sign of her house ; to which she had subjoined, 
in her own hand-writing, an address in such sin- 
gular simplicity of style, that I have preserved it 
pasted upon one of the boards of my original Journal 
at this time, and shaU here insert it for the amuse- 
ment of my readers : — 

" M, Killingley'a duty waits upon Mr. Boswell, ia 
exceedingly obliged to him for this favour ; whenever 
he come? this way, hopes for a continuance of the same. 
Would Mr. BoEwell name the house to his eittensive ac- 

" Lichfifld, OcL 23. — I am come, at last, to Lichfield, and 
^ '■™ll)^lad that I have^ot awajr froi 



It very little good. My eisit to Stowhill 
bai been paid. 1 have feen there a collection nf minery. Mrs. 
Aston jraraljtic, Mrs. Walmaley lame, Mrs. Hervev blind, and 
I think another lady deaf. Even such is life. 1 hope dear 
Mra. Aston is a little better; it is. however, very little. She 
wai, I believe, ilad to see me j and to have any body glad to see 
me is a meat pfeasiire." • 

" Lichfield, Oct. 29. — Though after my last letter I might 
justly claloi an interval of rest, yet 1 ivriie again to tell you, 
that for this turn you will hear but once more from Lichfield. 
This daf is WedncEday — on Saturday I shall write a^n, and 
on Monday I shall set out to seek adventures i for you know, — 
' None but the brave desert the fair.' On Monday we hope to 
■ee Binningham, the seat of the mechanic arts; and I know not 
whether our neit stage will be Oxford, the mansion of the 
liberal aria; or London, the residence of all the arts together. 
The chymists call the world Academia Faracrbi: my ambition 
is to be his fellow-student — to see the works of nature, and 
hear the lectures of truth. To London, therefore! London 
may, perhaps, fill mej and I hope to fill my part of London."— 
LMtrs to Mrt. TkraU. 



" ODDITY J 



quaintance, it would be a singular favour conferred on 
one who bis it not in her power to raike any other re^ 
turn hut her most grateful ihankE, and sincerest prayeri 
for his happiness in time, and in a blessed eternity,'' 
" Tuesday morning." 

From this meeting at Asiibourue I derived a con- 
siderable accession to my Johnsonian store. 1 coni'- 
municated my original Journal to Sir William 
Forbes, in whom I have always placed deserved 
confidence ; and what he wrote to me coneeming 
it is BO much to my credit as the biographer of 
Johnijon, that my readers will, I hope, grant me 
their indulgence for here inserting it i " It is not 
once or twice going over it," says Sir William, 
" that will satisfy me ; for I find in it a high degree 
of instmction as well aa entertainment ; and I de- 
rive more benefit from Dr. Johnson's admirable 
discussions than I should he able to draw from liis 
personal conversation ; for I suppose there is not a 
man in the world to whom he discloses his senti? 
ments so freely as to yourself." 

I cannot omit a curious circumstance which oc-- 
eurred at Edensor-inn, close by Chatsworth, to 
survey the magnificence of which I had gone a con- 
siderable way out of my road to Scotland. The inn 
was then kept by a very jolly landlord, whose name, 
I think, was Malton. He happened to mention 
that " the celebrated Dr. Johnson had been in hia 
house." I inquired mko this Dr. Johnson was, that 
I might hear my host's notion of him. " Sir," said 
Johnson, the great writer ; Oddity, as they call 
the greatest writer in England ; he 
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writes for the ministry ; he has a correspondence 
abroad, and lets them know what '3 going on," 

My friend, who had a thorough dependence upon 
the authenticity of my relation without any em- 
beUiikmait, as falsehood or fiction is too gently 
called, laughed a good deal at this representation of 
Jumself. .^H 

Letter 303. PROM MB. BOSWELL. ^H 

Edir-burgh. Sept. 29. 1777. 
" My BEAU Sir, — By the first post 1 inform you 
of my safe arrival at my own house, and diat 1 had ihe 
comfort of finding my wife and children all in good 
health. 

" When I look back upon our lale interview, it ap- 
pears to me to have answered expectation better than 
almost any scheme of happiness that I ever put in ex- 

. ecutioD. My Journal is stored with wisdom and wit ; 

i and m; memory ia flUed with the recollection of lively 
«nd affeiitidnate feelings, whicb now, I think, yield me 
more satisfaction than at the time when they were first 
excited. I have experienced this upon other occasions, 
I shall he obligeil to you if you will explain it to me ; 
for it teems wonderful that pleasure should be more 
vivid at a distance than when near. 1 with you may 
find yourself in a humour to do me this favour ; but I 
flatter myself with no strong hope of it ; for I have ob- 
served, diBt, unlets upon very serious occasions^ your 
letters to me are not ansmers to those which 1 write.'' 
(I then expressed much uneasinets that I had mentioned 
to him the name of the gentleman (') who had told me 
die story so much to bis disadvantage, the truth of which 
lie had completely refuted ; for that my having done so 
might be interpreted as a breach of confidence, and 




(I) Mr. Beauclert. See anjf, p. 13. — Q 
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offend one whose sodety I valued : therefore earnestlji 
requesting that no notice might be taken of it 
body, till 1 should be in London, and huve un oppoi-J 
tanity to talk it over with the gentleman.) ' 

L«raEa304. TO MRS. ASTON. 

"LDndon, Nov. SO. 177 
•' Dear Madam, — Through Birmingham and 
Oxford. I got without any difficulty or disaster to 
London, though not in ao short a time as I especled, 
for I did not reach Oxford before the second day. I 
came home very much incommoded by obstructed reepi- 
ration ; but by vigorous methods am something belter, 
I have since been at Brighthelm stone, and a 
sigoing to settle. 

" Different things. Madam, are iit for different people« 
It is fit for rae to settle, and for you to move. I wish I' 
coulil hear of you at Bath ; but I am afraid that ia 
hardly to be expected from your resolute inactivity. 
My next hope is that you will endeavour to grow well 
where you are. I cannot help thinking that 1 Eaw a 
visible amendment between the time when 1 left you to 
go to Ashbourne, and the time when I came back. I 
hope you will go on mending and mending, to which, 
exercise and cheerfulness will very much contribute. 
Take care, therefore, dearest Madam, to be busy and 
cheerful. 

" I have great confidence in the care and conversation 
of dear Mrs. Gastrell. It is very much the interest of 
all that know her that she should continue welt, for she 
is one of few people that has the proper regard for those 
that arc sick. She was so kind to me that I hope I 
never shall forget it ; and if it be troublesome to you to 
write, I shall hope that she will do me another act of 
kindness by answering this letter, for I beg that I may 
bear from you by some hand or another. I am. Madam, 
Sam. Ji 
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TO MRS. LUCY PORTER. 

" London, Nov. 20. 17' 
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^^^H wheD 1 came home. 1 have been for some days at 

^^^B Brighthelmstonej anil came back on Tuesday night. 
^^^H " You know that when I left you I was not well ; I 

^^^B litve taken phyiilc very diUgently, anil am perceptibly 

^^^^K better ; so much better that I hope by care and perse- 

^^^^1 veranc« to recover, and see you again from time to 

^^^^1 " Mr. Nollekens, the statuary, has had my direction to 

^^^H Bend you a cast of my head. I will pay the carriage 

^^^1 when we meet. Let me know how you like it ; and 

^^^H what the kdiet of your tout say to it. I have heard 

^^^H different opinians. I cannot think where you can put 

F' 
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I found every body here well. Miss [Thrale] hai 
a mind to be womanly, and lier womanhood does not sit 
well upon her. Please to make my compiimenta to bQ 
the ladies and all the gentlemen to whom I owe them, 
that is, to a great part of the town. I am, dear Madam, 
your most humble servant, Sau. Johnson." 



Lktteh 306. TO JAMES BOSWELL, ESQ. 

"Loncion, No». 29. 1777. 

" Dbab Sir, — You will wonder, or you have 
wondered, why no letter has come from me. What you 
wrote St your return bad in it such a strain of cowardly- 
caution as gave me no pleasure. I could not well d» 
what you wished ; I had no need U> vex you with a 
refusal. I have seen [Mr. Beauclerk], and as to him have 
■et all right, without any inconvenience, so far as I 
know, to you. Mrs. Thrale had forgot the story. Voii 
may now be at ease. ^^ 



COBRESPOS'DES'CE. S3 

" And atcMe I certMoJ; wish ;ou, for the kindnesa 
that you ^«ed iit coming to long a journey 1 
It was pity to keep you so long in psin, but, upon re- 
viewing the mitter, I do not see what I could hare 
done better than 1 did. I hope you found at your 
ton) my dear enemy and all lier little people quite well, 
snd bad no reason to repent of your journey. 1 think 
OD it with great gratitude- 

" I was not well when you left me af the doctor's, and 
I grew worse ; yet I staid on, and at Lichfield was verj 
ilL Travelling, however, did not make me worse ; and 
when I came to Londou, 1 complied with a summons ta 
go to Brighthelmstone, where I saw Beauclerk, and 
suid three days. 

" Our cluh has recommenced last Friday, but 1 wa« 
not there. Langton has another wench. (') Mr«, 
Thrale is in hopes of a young brewer. Tbey got by 
their trade last year a very large sum, and their ex.- 
penses are proportionate. Mrs, Williams's health ia 
very bad. And I have bad for some time a very dif- 
ficult and laborious respiration ; but I am belter by 
purges, abstinence, and other methods. I am yet, how- 
ever, much behind^hand in my health and rest. 

" Dr. Blair's sermons are now universally com- 
mended; but let him think that 1 had the honour of 
first finding and first praising his excellencies. 1 did 
Dot stay to add my voice to that of the public. 

" My dear friend, let me thank you once more for 
your visit : you did me great honour, and 1 hope met 
with nothing that displeased you. I staid long at Ash- 
boame, not much pleased, yet awkward at departing, t 
then went to Lichfield, where I found my friend at 
Stowhil] [Mrs. Aston] very dangerously diseased. Such. 
ii life. Let us try to pass it well, whatever it be, for 
there is surely something beyond it. 

^^^^ (1) A daughter liorn to him. 
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.n-ieaG07. FROM MR. BOSWELL. J^M 

•' Edinburgh. Nov. 29. I77mH 
' Mv DEAR Sir, — This day's post has at length 
relieved me from much uneasiness, by bringing me ft 
letter from you. I was, indeed, doubly uneasy ; on my 
account and yours. I was very anxious to be se- 
cured against any bad consequences from my imprudence 
in mentioning (he gentleman's name who bid told me 
a story to your disadvantage ; and as 1 could hardly 
suppose it possible that you nould delay so long lo make 
me easy, unless you were ill, I was not a little apprehen- 
aive about you. You must not be offended when 1 venture 
10 tell you that you appear to me to have been too rigid 
upon this occasion. "The ' cowardly caution which gave 
you no pleasure^ was susgesled to me by a friend here, 
lo whom I mentioned the strange story, and the de- 
tection of its falsity, as an instance how one may be 
deceived by what is apparently very good authority. 
But, as 1 am still persuaded, that as I might have ob. 
tsined the truth without mentioning the gentleman's 
name, it was wrong in me to do it, I cannot see that you 
are just in blaming my caution. But if you were ever 
so just in your disapprobation, might you not have dealt 
more tenderly with me ? 

" I went to Auchinleck about the middle of October, 
aad passed some time with my father very comfortably. 

" I am engaged in a criminal prosecution against a 
country schoolmaster, for indecentbehaviourtohis female 
■eholais. There is no statute against such abominable 
conduct ; but it is punishable at common taw. I shall 
be obliged to you for your assislance in this extraor- 
dinary trial. I ever am, &g. Jakes Bos well." 



JOSEPH KincHT. 



About thb time I wrote to 
an account of the decision of the N^to 
the court of session, which bj those who 
the mildest and best regulated alarerj in "^n^ig - 
atioa (of which number I do not hentate ta declare 
that I am none) should be remembeied wilk ^^ 
respect, aod to the credit of Scotland ; for it went 
upon a much broader ground than the caie of S»- 
merset, which was decided in EngiandC); being 
truly the general question, whether a perpetual ob- 
ligation of service to one master in any modeshoold 
be sanctified by the law of a free country. A ne* 
gro, then called Jo34fpk Knight, a natire of ACrica, 
having been brought to Jamaica in the nsual coarse 
of the slave trade, and purchased by a Scotch gen- 
tleman in that island, had attended his master to 
Scotland, where it wa.4 ofiicioasly snggested to him 
that he would be found entitled to his liberty with- 
out any limitation. He accordingly brought hia 
action, in the coorse of which the advocates on botb 
sides did themselves great honour. Mr. MaclanriD 
has had the praise of Johnson, for his argument (^ 
in favour of the negro, and Mr. Macconochie (■) 

(1) See Suie Triali, niL li. p. 3», and Mr. Uagrne's n- 
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. „ !is slrange than 

inie, that a brother advocate in considerable practice [Mr. 
Wright], but of whtnn it cenaini; caoDot be said, l«£enaai 
di^tUfaditirT arta, adled Mr. Msclaurin, irilh a face of Sippanl 
■mirancc " Arc tlie« ".ards your own?" 

(3) Afterwardsa lord of HKion, b; the title ofLord Meodoic- 
'' — X and father of the preseot Lord Headmvbank. -^ C. 
D 2 
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distinguished himself on the same side, by his in- 
genuity and extraordinary research. Mr. Cullen, 
on the part of the master, discovered good inform- 
ation and sound reasoning ; in which he was well 
supported by Mr. James Ferguson, remarkable for 
a. manly understanding, and a knowledge both of 
books and of the world. Dut I cannot too highly 
praise the speech which Mr. Henry Dundas(') gene- 
rously contributed to the cause of the sooty stranger. 
Mr. Dundas's Scottish accent, which has been so 
often in vain obtruded as an objection to his power- 
ful abilities in parliament, was no disadvantage to 
him in his own country. And I do declare, that 
upon this memorable question he impressed me, and 
I believe all his audience, with such feelings as were 
produced by some of the most eminent orations of 
antiquity. This testimony I liberally give to the 
excellence of an old friend, with whom it has been ray 
lot to differ very widely upon many political topics ; 
yet I persuade myself without malice. A great 
majority of the lords of session decided for the ne- 
gro. But four of their number, the Lord President 
[Dundas], Lord EUiock [Vcitch], Lord Mon- 
boddo [Burnett], and Lord Covington [Lockhart], 
resolutely maintained the lawfulness of a status, 
which has been acknowledged in all ages and 
countries, and that when freedom flourished, aa in 
old Greece and Home. 



(1) [AftiTWsrda Viscount Mclyillc] 
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TO MUS. GASTREL. (1) 

'- Bolt Court, Dec 83. 1 



" Dear Madau, — Your long silence portended 
good ; yet I hope the danger is not so neu- as our anxietf 
sometimes makes us fear. Winter is indeed to all those 
that any distemper has enfeebled a very trmiblesome 
time ; but care and caution may pass safely through it, 
and fiam spring and summer some relief is always to be 
hoped. When I came hither 1 fell to ta.king care of 
myself, and by physic and opium liiul the constriction 
that obstructed my breath very suddenly removed. My 
nights still continue very laborious and tedious, but they 

" I do not ask you, dear madam, to take care of Mnr. 
Aston ; I know hov Uttle you want any such exhoTN 
ations ; but I earnestly entreat her to take care of herself. 
Many lives are prolonged by a diligent attention to 
little things, and I am far from thinking it unlikely that 
she may grow better by degrees. However, it is her 
duty to try, and when we do our duty we have reason to 
hope. I am, dear Madam, &c. Sah. Johnson." 

L>ma 309. TO JAMES BOSWELL, ESQ. 

" Dec. 27. J77T. 

" Deab Sir, — This is the time of the year in 
which all express their ({Ood wishes to their friends, and 
I send mine to you and your family. May your lives 
be long, happy, and good. I have been much out o£ i 
order, but, I hope, do not grow worse. 

"The crime of the schoolmaster whom yc 
gaged to prosecute is very great, and may be suspected I 
to be too common. In our law it would be a breach of ^ 

(1) See ante, VoL VI. p. 105. — C. 
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the peace and a miBdenieanoiu : chat ie, a kind of in- 
definite crime, not capital, but punishable at the discre- 
tion uf the court. You cannot want matter : all that 
nee<l5 Ut be said will easily occur. 

" Mr. Shftw, the author of the Gaelic Grammar, 
desires me to make a request for him to Lord Eg1in- 
toune, that he may be ap]winted chaplain to one of the 
new-raised regiments. 

" AU our friends are as they were ; little has hap- 
pened to them of either good or bad. Mrs. Thrale ran 
a great black hair-dreEeing pin into her eye ; but by 
great evacuation she kept it from inflaming, and it is 
almost neU. Miss Reynolds has been out of order, 
b«t is better. Mrs. Williams is in a very poor slate of 
health. 

" If I should write on, I should, perhaps, write only 
complaints, and therefore 1 will content myself with 
telling you, tliut I love to think on yon, and to hear 
from you ; and that 1 am, dear Sir, yours faithfully, 

" Sam. Johnson," 



LettihSIO. from MR. BOSWELL. 

" Edinburgh, Jan. 8. 1778. 

" Dear Sib, — Your congratulations upon a new 
year are mixed with complaint ; mine must be so too. 
My wife baa for some time been ill, having been con- 
fined to the house these three months by a severe cold, 
attended with alarming symptoms." 

(Here! gave a particular account of the distress which 
die person, upon every account most ilear to me, suf- 
fered ; and of the dismal state of apprehension in which 
I now was : adding, that T never stood more in need of 
his consoling philosophy.) 

" Did you ever look at a book written by Wilson, a 
Scotchman, under the Latin name of fnluienvi, accord- 
ing to the cuBtDm of literary men at a certain peril 



It is enlitM -'He Amimi TWafviMsta.*' (>) I tmr- 
nestl J desire tniKjiuUitj. Boma fm ^mie* ; bnt 1 fcar 
I shall , neTer attain it : for, vhen iingcca[ned, I grow 
^oomy, MoA occupadon agitates me to fereridmess. I 
un, dear Sir, &c. Jjses Boswkli." 

I.ETTca 311. TO JAMES BOSWELL. ESQ- 

"J«ii. 2<. IT7S. 

*' Dhab SiK. — To a letter so interesting as jour 
last, it is proper to letum fome answer, however little 
1 may be disposed to write. Your alarm at your 
lady's illness was reasonable, and not disproportionate 
to the appearance of the disorder. I hope your physi- 
cal friend's conjecOTre is now verified, and all fi?ar of ■ 
conGnmpdon at an end : a little care and e 
then restore her. London is a good air for 1 
if you bring her hither, I will do for her what she did 
for me — 1 will retire from my apartments for her ac* 
commodadon. Behave Idndly la her, and keep her 
cheerful. 

" You always seem to csll for tenderness. Know that, 
that in the first month of the present year I very highly 
esteem and very cordially love you. 1 hope K 
this at the beginning of every year as long as 
and why should we trouble ourselve!* to tell or hear 4 
oftener? Tell Veronica, Eupheraia, and Alexander^ 
that I wish them, as well as their parents, many happ^ 
years. 

" You have ended the negro s cause much ti 
mind. Lord Auchinleck and dear Lord Hailes were 
on the aide of Uberty. Lonl Hailes's name reproaches 
me ; but if he saw my languid neglect of my own 
aSkira, he would rather pity than resent my neglect of 

(J) Florence WiHon, bom at Elgin, died near Lyom in IMT. 
Reside* the dialogue " De Animi I'lanquillitMe," he wj 
.two other works of no note. — C. 
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I hope to mend, u< et mihi vivam el amicit. I 
BID, dear Sir, yours affectionately, Sau. Johnbon. 

" My service to my fellow- traveller, Joseph." 

Johnson mmntained a long and intimate frientl- 
^ip with Mr. Welch, who succeeded the celebrated 
Henry Fielding as one of his majesty's justices of 
the peace for Westminster ; kept a regular office 
for the police of that great district ; and dischai^ed 
his important trust, for many years, faithfully and 
ably. Johnson, who had an eager and unceasing 
curiosity to know human life in all its variety, told 
me, that he attended Mr. Welch in his office for a 
whole winter, to hear the examinations of the cul- 
prits ; bul that be fonnd an almost uniform tenor 
of misfortune, wretchedness, and profligacy. Mr. 
Welch's health being impaired, he was advbed to 
try the effect of a warm climate ; aud Johnson, by 
his interest with Mr. Chamier, procured him leave 
of absence to go to Italy, and a promise that the 
pension or salary of two hundred pounds a year, 
which government allowed him, should not be dis- 
continued. Mr. Welch accordingly went abroad, 
accompanied by his daughter Anne, a young lady 
of uncommon talents and literature- 



Lima 313. TO SAUNDERS WELCH, ES< 
AT THE ENGLISH COFFEE-HOUSE, ROME 



'4| 



" Deab Sm, — To have suffered one of my best and 
dcirest iiienda tQ pus almoat two years in fonign 



ADVICE TO TRAVELLERS. 4-t 

i without a letter, has a very sbanieful appear*- 
arux of inattention. But the truth is, that there was n 
particular tinic, in which I had any thing particular U 
say ; and general expressions of good will, 1 hope, oui 
long (riendship is grown too solid to went. 

" Of pnblic sfiairs you have information from ihe 
newspapers wherever you go, for the English keep n 
secret ; and of other things Mrs. Nollekens infonns 
you. My intelligence could, therefore, be of no 
and Miss Nancy's letters made it unnecessary to 
to you for information ; I was likewise for some 
out of humour, to find that motion and neater ap- 
proaches to the sun dill not restore your health so fast 
as I expected. Of your health the accounts have 
lately been more pleasing ; and I have the gratification 
of imagining to myself a length of years which I hope 
you have gained,, and of which the enjoyment will be 
improved by a vast accession of images and observ- 
ationB which your journeys and various residence have 
enabled you to make and accumulate. You have tra- 
velled with this felicity, almost peculiar to yourself, 
that your companion is not to part from you at your 
journey's end; but you are to live on togetlier, to help 
each other's recollections, and to supply each other's 
omissions. The world has few greater pleasures than 
that which two friends enjoy, in tracing back, at some 
distant time, those transactions and events through 
which they have passed together. One of the old man's 
miseries is, that he cannot easily find a companion able 
to partake with him of the past. You and your fellow- 
traveller have this comfort in store, that your conver- 
sation will be not easily exhausted ; one will always be 
glad to say what the orher will always be willing lo 

" That you may enjoy this pleasure long, your 
health must have your constant attention. I suppose 
Dropose ID renim this year. There is no need of 
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fesBte : do not come hither before the height of s 
tner, that you may full graduKliy into 
Wices of your native clime. July seems to be the pro- 
per month. August and September will prepare you 
for the winter. After having travelled bo far to find 
healthy you must take care not to lose it at home ; and 
I hope a little care will effectually preeerve it. 

" MisE Nancy has doubtless kept a constant and co- 
pious journal. She must not expect to be welcome 
when she returns without a great mass of information- 
Let her review her journal ofteu^ and set down nhat 
she finds herself to have omitted, that she may trust 
to memory as Uttlc as possible, for memory is soon con- 
fused by a quick succession of thing:) ; and she will 
grow every day less confident of the troth of her o?n» 
narratives, unless she can recur to some written memo- 
rials. If she has satisfied herself with hints, instead 
of full representations, let her supply the deficiendes 
now while her memory is yet fresh, and while her 
father's memory may help her. If she observes this 
direction, she will not have travelled in Tain ; for she 
will bring home a book with which she may entertain 
herself to the end of life. If it were not now too late, 
1 would advise her to note the impression wbjch the 
flrat sight of any thing new and wonderful made upon 
her mind. Let her now set her thoughts down as she 
can recollect them ; for, faint as they may already be, 
tiiey will grow every day fainter. 

" Perhaps I do not flatter myself unreasonably when 
J imagine that you may wish to know sometliing of 
me. I can gratify your benevolence with no account 
of health. The hand of time, or of disease, is very heavy 
upon me. I pass restless and uneasy nights, harasacd 
with convnlsiuns of my breast, and fiatulencies at my 
■tomach ; and restless nights make heavy days. But 
nothing will be mended by complaints, and therefore I 
will make an end. When we meet, we wiU tnr to £s^ 



^TAT. 69. CORRESPONDENCE. iSH 

get our c&rea and our maladiee, and contribute, as ne 
can, to the cheerfulnesB of each other. If I had gone 
with you, I believe I should have been better ; but I (to 
not know that it was in my power. I am, dear Sir, your 
moBt humble servant, Sam. Joukson." 

This letter, while it givea admirable advice how 
to travel to the best advantage, and will therefore 
be of very general use, is another eminent proof of 
I and affectionate heart (') 
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TO MRS. LUCY PORTER. ^ 

'• Feb. 19. 1778. 

" Dear Madam, — I have several little things to 
mention which I have liitherto neglected. You judged 
rightly in thinking that the bust (-) would not please. 
It is condemned by Mrs. 'I'hrale, Mrs. Reynolds, and 
Mrs. Girrick ; eo that your disapprobation is not sin- 
guiar. 

" These things have never cost me any thing, so 
that I do not much know the price. My bust was made 
for the Exhibition, and shown for honour of the artist, 
who is a man of reputation above any of the other 
sculptors. To be modelled in clay costs, I behev^ 
twenty guineas ; but tlie cs^ta, when the model is 

(I ) The friendship between Mr. Welch and him wss un- 
linAen. Mr. Welch died not many months before him, and 
bemieathed him five cuineas for a riug, which Johnsun received 
Hilh lendemc»<, as a kind memorial. His regard was constant 
far hit friend Mr. Welch's daughters; of wham Jane is married 
lo Mr. NuUekena, [he (.tatuary, whose merit is too well known 

lo require any praise from me B. — See a great deal about 

Mias Anne io Miss Hawklus's Memoirs. — C. 

Jking-Bliek mentioned by Boswelt, 
f Mrs. Pearson, of Hill Ridware, 
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Uchfleld. — Hakwi 
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made, are of no great price ; whether a guinea, or two 
■ ens, I cannot teU. 

WTien you complained for want of oysters, I or- 
dered you a barrel weekly for a month ; you sent me 
word sooner that you had enough, but I ihd not coun^ 
termand the rest. If you could not eat them, could 
you not give them away? When you want any 
thing send me woid. I am very poorly, and have very 
restless and oppressive nights, hut always hope for 
hetter. Pray for me. I am, &c. Sam. Johnson." 



Lbtibb 314. FROM MR. BOSWELL. 



" My dear Sib, — Why I have delayed, for near 
a month, to thank you for your last affectionate letter, I 
cannot say ; for my mind has been in better health these 
three weeks than for some year^ past. I believe I have 
evaded till I could send you a copy of Lord Bailee's 
opinion on the negro's cause, which he wishes you to 
read, and correct any errors that there may be in the 
langu^e ; for, says he, ' we live in a critical, thou^ 
not a learned age ; and I seek to screen myself under 
the slueld of Ajax.' I communicated to him your 
apoli^ for keeping the sheets of his ' Annals ' so long. 
He says, ' I am sorry to see that Dr. Johnson is in a 
state of languor. Why should a sober Christian, 
neither an enthusiast nor a fanatic, be very merry or very 
sad ? ' I envy his lordship's comfortable constitution ; 
but well do I know that languor and dejection will 
afflict the best, however excellent their principles. ] 
am in possession of Lord Hailes's opinion in his own 
hand-writing, and have had it for some time. My ex- 
cuse then for procrastination must be, that I wanted to 
have it copied ; and I have now put' that oif so long, 
that it will be better to bring it with me than gCT^t. 



LKTKTT'S KIJtAKrAST. 



u I shall pfobaUy eRyan tt la^MitMi 

solicit ;ou in pOMW. 

"My wife, iAoH,IihMkGai.a gMd dud hrticr, 
is mnch obliged to jaa far jaot vetj paGte aad caarto- 
ont oficT of jvar ^MrtMort: hrt if Ae gtet M LmiAm, 
it will be but far her M hne bdpnB> n the mmc iny 
Ticinitj of Hydt put. I, bnrairr, tfaolit aiwfe if I 
■h«n be able Ut prerail widi her ts acraarpaaj me to 
the laetiopolia ; for die ii » diSetent ^mn tod aad 
me, tfau die <<i«li*j« inTdling ; and ibe is ■> snxioDS 
about her cbilcfaen, dtat sbe thinks tbfe sfaoold be nn- 
happ7 if at a distance from tbem. Sie therefore wi^ies 
rather to go to wtne coantr; place ia Scotland, where 
she can have them with hfr. 

" I purpose bong in London about the 30th of next 
TDonih, as I think it creditable to appear in the boose 
of lords as one of Douglas's coiuieel, in the great and 
last competition between Duke Hamilton and him. 

" I am sorry poor Mr^. (Williams is bo ill : though 
her tunper is unpleasant, she has always been pohte 
and obliging' to me. 1 wish many happj yean to good 
Mr. Lerett, who, I suppose, holds his nsual place at 
your breakfast-table. (') I ever am, dear Sir, your 
afiectionale serrant, 

" JAitEa BoSWEU." 
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LiTTBii315. FROM MR. BOSWELL. 



1778. 

i 



" Edinburgh, Feb. M8. 
" Mr DBAR Sib, — You are at present busy amonget 
the English poets, preparing, for the pubHc instnicdaa 
and enterlainmenl, prefaces bit^aphical and criticaL 
It will not, therefore, be out of season to appeal to you 
for the decision of a controversy which has arisen be- 
tween a lady and me concerning a passi^ in Parnell. 
That poet tells us, that his hermit quitted his cell .^^_ 

' Lo know the world by sight, ^^^^| 

To find if boot) or mams report it right ; *^^H 

(For yet by swains alone the world be knGw, ^^^| 

Whose feet came wund'ring o'er the nif^tlydew).' 

1 maintain, that there is an inconsistency here ; for as 
the hermit's notions of the world were formed from the 
reports both of books and strains, he could not Justly be 
said to know by sjeaias alone. Be pleased lo judge be< 
tween us, and let us have your reasons. ( ' ) 

" What do yon say to ' Taxation no Tyranny,' now, 
after Lord North's declaration, or confession, or what- 
ever else his conciliatory speech should be called.' I 
never dififered from you in politics but upon two points 
— the Middlesex election, and the taxation of the 
Americans by the British houses of representatives. 
There is a charm in the word parliament, so I avoid it. 
As I am a steady and a warm tory, I regret that the king 
does not see it to be better for him to receive constitu- 
tional supplies from his American subjects by the voice 
of their own assemblies, where his royal person is repre- 
sented, than through the medium of his British subjects. 
I am persuaded that the power of the crown, which I 
wish to increase, woidd be greater when in contact with 

(1] Sec this subject discussed in a Bubseqnenl page, under 
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■0 ila doroinions, than if ' the rays of regal bounty'C) I 
were ' to shine' upon America through that dense ana 1 
Iraabled btxiy, a modern British parliBinent. But, , 
enough of this subject ; for your angry voice at Aah 
bourne upon it still Eounds awful ' in tny mind's mrt 
— I ever am, &c. James Boswell." 

Lettih 316. TO MRS. MONTAGU. 

" Madah, — And so you are alarmed, naughty lady? ' 
You might know that I was ill enough when Mr. Thrale 
brought you my excuse. Could you think that I miEii 
the honour of being at (your) table for any slight rea, 
HOD ? But you (have) too many to miss any one of us, 
and I am (proud) (o be remembered at last. 1 am 
much better. A little cough (still) remains which will | 
not confine me. To houses (like yours) of great deli- 
cacy I am not willing to bring it. 

" Now, dear Madam, we must talk of business. Poor 
Dalies, the bankrupt bookseller, in aoUciting his friends 
to collect a small sum for the repurchase of part of his 
honsehold stufi*. Several of them gave him five guineas. 
It would be an honour to him to owe part of his relief 
to Mrs. Montagu. 

" Let me thank you, Madam, once more for your J 
inquiry; you have, perhaps, among your numerous 
n<n one that values a kind word or a kind look mors, ] 
than. Madam, yours, &c. Sam. Johnson." 

Lette. 317. TO MRS. MONTAGU. 

" Mfl«h G. 1778, 
" Mada», — 1 hope Davies (^), who does not wi 
wit, does notwantgratitude, and then he will be almost as 

" Vanilj of Human Withes," 
■ bantnipl bookseller, in whose behi 
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1 for the letter that en. 



. thankful for the tull a 

* If I do not lose, what I hope always to keep, i 
leverEDCe fot transcendent merit, J shall continue to 
with unalterable fidelity. Madam, your &c. 

" Sau. Johnbos." 



LEiT»ft318. FROM MB. BOSWELL. 

** KdinbuTgh, March 13. I77S- 
" Mk drab Sia, — The alarm of yonr late illneBs 
distressed me but a few hours ; for on the evening of 
the day that it reached me, 1 found it contradicted in 
' The London Chronicle,' which I couid depend upon 
as authenUc concerning you, Mr. Strahan being the 
printer of it. I did not see the paper in which ' the 
approaching extinction of a bright luminary' was an- 
Sir William Forbes told me of it ; and he 
iw me BO uneasy, that he did not give me the 
1 such strong termB as lie read it. He after- 
, me a letter from Mr. Langton to him, which 
e much. I am, however, not quite easy, as 
>t beard from you ; and now I shall not have 
that comfort before I see you, for 1 set out for London 
to-morrow before the post comes in. 1 hope to be with 
you on Wednesday morning : and I ever am, with the 
highest veneration, my dear Sir, your most obliged, 
faithful, and aSectionate bumble servant, 

" Jaues Boswei.l," 



says he si 
relieved n 




Inmales of Bolt Court. — Tom Dacies. — Counsel at the 
Bar of the House of Commons. — Thomas d Kempit. 

— Uses of a Diary. — Strict Adherence la Truth. — 
Ohostf. — John Weeley, — Alcibiades'i Dog. — Emi- 
gration. — Parliamentary Eloquence. — Place Hunt- 
ers. — Irish Language. — Thiclatesse's " Travels'' 

— Honesty. — Temptation. — Dr. Kennedy's Tra- 
gedy. — Shooting a Highwayman. — Mr. Dunning. 
— Contentment. — Laxity of Narration. — Mrs. 
Montagu. — Harris of SrUislmry. — Definition. — 
Wine'irinking. — Pleasure. — GotdsmiA. — Chartei 
the Fifth. — Best English Sermons. — " Seeing 
Scotland." — Absenteeism. — Delanj/s " Observations 
on Sw^." 

On Wednesday, March 18., I arrived in London, 
and was informed by good Mr. Fratjcia, that his 
master was better, and was gone to Mr. Thrale's at 
Streatham, to which place I wrote to him, begging 
to know when he would be in town. He was not 
expected for some time ; but neit day, having 
called on Dr. Taylor, in Dcan's-yard, Westminster, 
I found him there, and was told he had come to 
town for a few hours. He met me with his uaual 
kindness, but instantly returned to the writing of 
n which he was employed when I came 
d on which he seemed much intent Finding 

» VII. E 
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hiin thus engaged, I made my visit very short, and 
had no more of liis conversation, except his express- 
ing a serious regret that a friend of ours [|Mr. 
Langton] was living at too much expense, con- 
sidering how poor an appearance he made : " If," 
said he, "a man has splendour from his expense, if 
he spends his money in pride or in pleasure, he has 
value ; but if he lets others spend it for him, which 
is most commonly the case, he has no advantage 
from it," 

On Friday, March 20., I found him at his own 
house, flitting with Mrs. Williams, and was in- 
formed that the room formerly allotted to me was 
now appropriated to a charitable purpose ; Mrs. 
Desmoulins ('}, and, I think, her daughter, and a 
~ ~ s Carmichael, being all lodged in it Such was 
his humanity, and such his generosity, that Mrs. 
Desmoulins herself told me he allowed her half a 
I a week. Let it be remembered, that this 
was above a twelfth part of his pension. (^) 

His liberality, indeed, was at all periods of his 

0) Dmighlerof Dr. Swinren, Johnmn's godfatber, nod WMtoH 
of Mr. DeBiDouliQs, B writing-maaler. 

(S) The dissennoiu that the many odd inhabitants of his 
house chose to live constantlf in, distressed and mortified him 
Biceedingly. He really was sometunes afraid of going home. 



complaints; am 
Mr, Sttstret, thi 
that they Toade I 
of making Iheir 

ingratitude, and 






lament pathetically u 
ster, who was much his faTourite, 
ible from the impossibility he found 



ir iogratitudc, and candemn Iheir conduct, he would inBtantlj 
about fioftenin^theoue and iusli(yin|{ [he oLber; and Gniibed 
nmonly by lellma me, that 1 knew not how to make allow. 
«a for situatloDS I never experienced Pioiii. 
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life very remarkable. Mr. Howard, of Lichfield, 
at whose father's house Johnson l>ad in his early 
years been kindly received, told nie, that when he 
was a boy at the Charterhouse, bis father wrote to 
hizn to go and pay a visit to Mr. Samuel Jolinaon, 
ivhich he accordingly did, and found him in an 
upper room, of poor appearance. Johnson received 
him with much courteousness, and talked a great 1 
deal to him, as to a schoolboy, of the course of bh 
education, and other particulars. When he after- 
wards came to know and understand the high cha- 
racter of this great man, he recollected his conde- 
scension with wonder. He added, that when he 
was going away, Mr, Johnson presented him witt 
balf a guinea ; and tliis, said Mr. Howard, was at a 
time when be probably had not another. 

We retired from Mrs. Williams to auother room. 
Tom Davies soon after joined us. He had now un- 
fortunately failed in his circumstances, and wafl 
much indebted to Dr. Johnson's kindness for ob- 
taining for him many alleviations of his distress. 
After he went away, Johnson blamed his folly in 
quitting the stage, by which he and his wife got 
five hundred pounds a year. I said, I believed it 
was owing to Churchill's attack upon him, " He 
mouths a aentence as curs mouth a bone." John- 
son- " I believe so too. Sir. But what a man is 
he who is to be driven from the stage by a Une ? 
Another line would have driven him from his 

I told him that I was engaged as counsel at the 
bar of the house of commons to oppose a road-bill 



I 
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in the county of Stirling, and &sked him what mode 
he would advise me to follow ia addressing such 
an audience, Johnson. " Why, Sir, you muBt 
provide yourself with a good deal of extraneous 
matter, which you are to produce occasionally, ao 
as to fill up the time ; for you must consider, that 
tbey do not listen much. If you begin with the 
strength of your cause, it may be lost before they 
begin to listen. When you catch a moment of 
attention, press the merits of the question upon 
them." He said, as to one point of the merits, that 
he thought " it would be a wrong thing to deprive 
the small landholders of the privilege of assessing 
themselves for mafcing and repairing the high roads : 
it u>a» destroying a certain portion of liberty without 
a good ration, which iho* always a bad thing." 
When 1 mentioned thia observation next day to 
Mr. Wilkes, he pleasantly said, " What I does Ae 
talk of liberty? Libert;/ is as ridiculous in Am 
mouth as religion in mine," Mr. Wilkes's advice 
as to the best mode of speaking at the bar of the 
house of commons was not more respectful towards 
the senate than that of Dr. Johnson. " De as im- 
pudent as you can, aa merry as you can, and aay 
whatever comes uppermost. Jack I.ee(') is the 
best heard there of any counsel ; and he is the 
most impudent dog, and always abusing us." 



i 



nanners, and who never heHUted to eipresi 
^ whatever ho thought." — Il^raiaWi Mem 
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[e vm psnieularly distinguished hjf the violence of his InTCC- 
re ■gaitu.t thu peTHmand admiiustrotion of Lonl ShElbimtio 
1782.-'" 
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In my interview with Dr. Johnson this evening, I 
was quite easy, quite aa his companion ; upon 
which I find in ray journal the following reflection : 
" So ready is my mind to suggest matter for dis- 
satisfaction, that I felt a sort of regret that I was so 
easy. I missed that awful reverence with which I 
used to contemplate Ma. Samuel Johnsox, in the 
complex magnitude of his literary, moral, and reli- 
gious character, I have a wonderful auperstitio' 
love of mystery; when, perhaps, the truth is, that 
it is owing to the cloudy darkness of my own i 
I should be glad that I am more advanced ii 
progress of being, bo that I can view Dr. Johnson 
with a steadier and clearer eye. My dissatisfaction 
to-night was foolish. Would it not be foolish to 
regret that we shall have less mystery in a future 
state? That ' we now see in a glass darkly,' but 
ahall 'then see face to face?'" This reflection, 
ffhich I thus freely communicate, will be valued by 
the thinking part of my readers, who may have 
themselves espetieDeed a similar state of mind. 

He returned next day to Streatham, to Mr. 
Thrale's ; where, as Mr. Strahan once complained 
to me, " he was in a great measure absorbed from 
the society of his old friends." I was kept in 
London by business, and wrote to him on the 27tli, 
that *' a separation from him for a week, when we 
were so near, was equal to a separation for a year, 
when we were at four hundred miles distance." I 
went to Streatham on Monday, March 30. Before 
he appeared, Mrs. Thrale made a very characteris- 
tical remark : " I do not know for certain what will 
E 3 
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please Dr. Johnson : but I know for certain that it 
will displease Lim to praise any thing, even what he 
■ likes extravagantly." 

At dinner he laughed at querulous declamations 
against the age, on account of luxury, — increase of 
London, — scarcity of provisions, — and other such 
topics. " Houses," said he, " will be built till rents 
fall; and corn is more plentiful nowthaneverit was.'* 

I had before dinner repeated a ridiculous story 
told me by au old man, who had been a passenger 
with me in the stage-coach to-day. Mrs. Thrale, 
having taken occasion to allude to it in talking to 
me, called it, " The story told you by the old wo- 
man." " Now, Madam," said I, " give me leave 
to catch you in the fact : it was not an old woman, 
tut an old man, whom I mentioned as having told 
me this." I presumed to take an opportunity, in 
the presence of Johnson, of showing this lively lady 
how ready she was, unintentionally, to deviate from 
exact authenticity of narration. 

Thomas k Kempis (he observed) must be a good 
book, as the world has opened its arms to receive 
it. It is said to have been printed, in one language 
or other, as many times as there have been months 
since it first came out. (') I always was struck with 
this sentence in it : " Be not angry that you cannot 
make others as you wish them to be, since you 
cannot make yourself as you wish to be.(^) 

(1) The Hrsl edition was in 149U. Between IhaC period and 
1T9S, Bccording to this ai'count, there were 3,600 editiuni;. But 
this is very improbable. — M. 
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He said, " I was angry with Hunt about Cowley I 
for having published a selection of his works : but, I 
upon better consideration, I think there is ni 
propriety in a man's publisliing as much aa be 
chooses of any author, if he does not put the rest 
out of the way, A man, for instance, may print 
the Odes of Horace alone." He seemed ti 
more indulgent humour than when this subject waa I 
discussed between him and Mr. Murphy. (') 

When we were at tea and cofl'ee, there cai 
Lord Trimlestown, in whose family was an ancient 
Irish peerage, but it suffered by taking the gene- 
rous aide in the troubles of the last century. (^) He 
was a man of pleasing conversation, and was a 
companied by a young gentleman, his son. 

1 mentioned that I had in my possession the Life i 
of Sir Robert Sibbald, the celebrated Scottish an- 
tiquary, and founder of the royal college of phy- 
sicians at Edinburgh, in the original manuscript in 
his own handwriting; and that it was, I believed, 1 
the most natural and candid account of himself that \ 
ever was given by any man. As an instance, '. 
tells that the Dnke of Perth, then chancellor of | 
Scotland, pressed him very much to come over to' 
the Roman Catholic faith : that he resisted all his ' 
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grace's arguments for a considerable time, till one 
day he felt himself, as it were, instantaneously con- 
vinced, and with tears in his eyes ran into the duke's 
arras, and embraced the ancient religion ; that he 
continued vejy steady in it for some time, and ac- 
companied his grace to London one winter, and lived 
in his household ; that there he found the rigid fast- 
ing prescribed by the church very severe upon him ; 
that this disposed him to re-consider the controversy ; 
and having then seen that he was in the wrong, he 
returned to Protestantism. I talked of some time 
or other publishing this curious life. Mrs. Thbale. 
" I think you had as well let alone that pubUcation, 
To discover such weakness exposes a man when he 
is gone." Johnson. " Nay, it is an honest pic- 
ture of human nature. How often are the primary 
motives of our greatest actions as small as Sibbald's 
for hia re-conversion!" Mrs. Trrale. "But 
may they not as well be forgotten ? " Johnson. 
" No, Madam ; a man loves to review hia own 
mind. That is the use of a diary or journaL" 
Lord Thimlestown. " True, Sir. As the la- 
dies love to see themselves in a glass, so a man likes 
to see himself in his journal." Boswell. " A 
Tcry pretty allusion," Johnson. " Yes, indeed." 
BoswELL. " And as a lady adjusts her drew 
before a mirror, a man adjusts his character by 
looking at his journal." I next year found the very 
same thought in Atterburj-'s " Funeral Sermon on 
Lady Cutis;" where, having mentioned her Diary, 
he says, " In this glass she every day dressed her 
mind." This b a proof of coincidence, and not 
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of plagiarism ; for I had never road that sermon 
before. 

Next morning, while we were at breakfaat, John- i 
son gave a very earnest recommendation of what he i 
himself practised with the utmost conBcieutiousneBS : 
I mean a strict attention to truth(i) even i 
most minute particulars. " Accustom your chil- 
dren," said he, " constantly to this : if a thing hap- 
pened at one window, and they, when relating it, 
say that it happened at another, do not let it pass, 
but instantly check them : you do not know where 
deviation from truth will end." Boswell. " It , 
may come to the door: ajid wheo once an account | 
b at all varied in one circumstance, it may by de- 
grees be varied so as to be totally different from 
what really happened." Our lively hostess, whose 
fancy was impatient of the rein, fidgeted at this, 
and ventured to say, " Nay, this is too much. If 
Dr. Johnson should forbid me to drink tea, I would 
comply, as I should feel the restraint only twice a 
day ; but little variations in narrative must happen 
a thousand times a day, if one is not perpetually 
watching." Johnson. " Well, Madam, and you 
ought to be perpetually watching. It is more from 
carelessness about truth, than from intentional lying, 
that there is so much falsehood in the world." 

In his review of Dr. Warton's " Essay on the 
Writings and Genius of Pope," Johnson has 
given the following salutary caution upon this sub- 
ject : " Nothing but experience could evince the 

(1) Seean/i, Vol. VI. p. 62 C. 



frequency of false information, or enable any man 
to conceive that ho many groundless reports should 
be propagated as every man of eminence may hear 
of himself. Some men relate what they tliink as 
what thfty know; some men of confused memories 
and habitual inaccuracy ascribe to one man wbat 
belongs to another ; and some talk on without 
thought or care, A few men are sufficient to broach 
falsehoods, which are afterwards innocently diffused 
by auceeasive relaters." (') Had he lived to read 
what Sir John Hawkins and Mrs. Piozzi have re- 
lated concerning himself, how much would he have 
found his observation illustrated I He was, indeed, 
so much impresBpd with the prevalence of falsehood, 
voluntary or unintentional, that I never knew any 
person who, upon hearing an extraordinary circum- 
stance told, discovered more of the incredulut odL 
He would say, with a significant look and decisive 
tone, " It is not so. Do not tell this again."(*) 
He inculcated upon all his friends the importance 
of perpetual vigilance against the slightest degrees of 
falsehood ; the effect of which, as Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds observed to me, has been, that all who were of 
his ichool are distinguished for a love of truth sod 
accuracy, which they would not have possessed in 
the same degree if they had not been acquainted 
with Johnson. 

(1) Liiemry MHgniine, 1756, p. 37. 

(2) The following plnuEible but o^er-pnidenl counsel on tW* 
Bibject wpvenbyanltBlUn writer, quoted bji RAcdi "De gne- 
— ■ — Ti£ ittsettaram^' with the epithet of '* divim jXir^irS' 
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Talkiog of gbosts. be said, '' It is woDderfal tliat 
five thousand yean have noir elapst^ since the cresr 
lion of the vorid, and still it is undecided trhetber 
or Boi there has ever been an instance of the spirit 
of any person appearing after death. All ai^ument 
is against it ; but all belief is for it." 

He s^d. '' John Wesley's conversation is good, 
bat be is never at leisure. He is always obliged to 
go at a certain hour. This is very disagreeable to 
a man who loves to fold his legs and have out his 
talk, as I do." 

On Friday, April 3., I dined with him in London, 
in a company (') where were present several eminent 
men, whom I shall not name, but disdnguish theii^ 
parts in the conversation by different letters. 

F. '* I have lieen looking at this famous antique 
marbledogof Mr. Jennings(^), valued at a thousand 
guineas, said to be Alcibiades's dog." Johnson. 
" His tail then must be docked. That was the 



(I) Thi Club.— ThisseBrnstobelheonlyinstaneeinwhiA 1 
Mr. Boswell bos Tcniured lu give in any delail the cuiiversalioQ ] 
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"r. Burke, 

. Johnson (agaia name ,. 
Lord Upper Ossory, and Mr, B. B. Sheridan. 



le company on that eveningeonidrtcd of Dr. Johnsoi 

Mr. Burke, Mr. Botwell.llr. George Fordyee, M 

'Gibbon, Dr. Johnson (agaia named). Sir Joshua Reynold 



•tell'i account, the initial £. i 
Burke; F., in allusion to his family name of Fttspotnci, pro- 
bably means Lord Upper Ossory ; but the appropriation of the ^^h 
other letters is very difficult. — C. ^^H 
(a) Tbii sculpture was at this date an object of curiosity In ^^H 
London. See ^im. Reg. April 4., 1T7B, p. 174, where it ii ^^M 
^^/^d to luie been sold wr a thguautd guinew, — C. ^^^H 
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mark of Alcibiadea's dog." E. " A thousand gui- 
neas I The representation of no animal whatever is 
worth so much. At this rate, a dead dog would, 
indeed, be better than a living lion." Johnson. 
" Sir, it is not the worth of the thing, but of the 
skill in forming it, which is so highly estimated. 
Eveiy thing that enlarges the sphere of human 
powers, that shows man he can do what he thought 
he could not do, is valuable. The first man who 
balanced a straw upon his nose; Johnson ('), who 
rode upon three horses at a time; in short, ail such 
I deserve the applause of mankind, not on ac- 
count of the use of what they did, but of the dei- 
terity which they exhibited." Boswell. " Yet a 
misapplication of time and assiduity is not to be 
encouraged. Addison, in one of his ' Spectators,' 
commends the judgment of a king, who, as a suit- 
able reward to a man that by long perseverance had 
attained to the art of throwing a barley-corn tbrougli 
the eye of a needle, gave him a bushel of barley." 
Johnson. " He must have been a king of Scotland, 
where barley is scarce." F. " One of the most re- 
markable antiijue figures of an animal is the boar at 
Florence," Johnson. " The first boar that is well 
made in marble should be preserved as a wonder. 
When men arrive at a facility of making boars well, 
then the workmanship is not of such value ; but 
they should, however, be preserved as exampleSi 
and as a greater security for the restoration of At 
art, should it be Idsl" 
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E. " We hear prodigious complaints aX present 
of emigration. I am convinced that emigration 
makes a country more populous." J. " That 
soiinds very much hke a parados." £. '' Erporfa,- 
tion of men, like esportation of all other commodi- 
ties, iDakes more be produced." Johnson. ■' But 
there would be more people were there not emigra- 
tion, provided there were food for more." E. " No ; 
leave a few breeders, and you '11 have more people 
than if there were no emigration." Johnson. 
" Nay, Sir, it is plain there will be more people, if 
there are more breeders. Thirty cowa in good 
[)asture will produce more calves than ten cowa, 
provided they have good bulls." E. " There are 
bullfi(') enough in Ireland." Johnson (.imiling). 
" So, Sir, I should think from your argument," 
BoswELi.. " You said exportation of men, like ex- 
portation of other commodities, makes more be pro- 
duced. But a bounty is given to encourage the 
exportation of corn, and no bounty is given for 
the exportation of men ; though, indeed, those who 
go, gain by it.'" II. " But the bounty on the ex- 
portation of com is paid at home." E. " That 's 
the same thing," Johnson. "No, Sir." R. "A 
man who stays at home gains nothing by his neigh- 
bour's emigrating." Boswell. " I can understand 
that emigration may be tlie cuuse thiit more peopli 
may be produced in a country ; but the country 
will not therefore be the more populous ; for the 

(1) AL this, an Mr. Boswell elsewhere says, mus 
imperfect record of the conversation. Mr. Burke, no doubt, 
meant to slludo (perhaps with a double mroning) to the super 
ebuudant population of Iieland C. 
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people issue from it. It can only be said that there 
ia a flow of people. It is an encouragement to have 
children, to know that thsj can get a living by 
emigration,'' R. " Yea, if there were an emigration 
of children under six years of age. But they don't 
emigrate till they could earn their livelihood in 
some way at home." C, " It ia remarkable that the 
most unhealthy countries, where there are the moat 
destructive diseases, such as Egypt and Bengal, are 
the moat populous." JoHNaos. "Countries which 
are the most populous have the most destructive 
diseases. That is tlie true state of the proposition." 
C. " Holland ia very unhealthy, yet it is exceed- 
ingly populous.'' Johnson. " I know not that 
Holland is unhealthy. But its populousness is owing 
to an influx of people from ail other countries. 
Disease cannot be the cause of populousness j for 
it not only carries off a great proportion of the 
people ; but thoae who are left are weakened, and 
unfit for the purposes of increase." 

R. " Mr. E., I don't mean to iiatter.'but when 
posterity reads one of your apeeches in parliament, 
it will be difficult to believe that you took so much 
pains, knowing with certainty that it could produce 
no effect, that not one vote would be gained by it" 
E. " Waving your compliment to me, I alial! say, 
in general, that it is very well worth while for a man 
to take pains to speak well in parliament. A man, 
who has vanity, speaks to display hia talents ; and 
if a. man speaks wcU, he gradually establishes a cer< 
tain reputation and consequence in the general opi- 
nion, which sooner or later will have its politicd 
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reward. Besides, though not one vole is gained, a 
good speech has its effect. Though an act which 
ha« been ably opposed pa^es ioto a law, yet in its 
progress it is modelled, it is softened in such a man- 
ner, that we see plainly the minister has been told, 
that tbe members attached to him are so scusible of 
its injustice or absurdity from what they have beard, 
that it must be altered. Johvsojj. •' And, Sir, 
there ia a gratification of pride. Though we can- 
not out-TOte them, we will out-ai^e them. They 
shall not do wrong, without its being shown both 
to themselves and to the world." E. " The house of 
commons is a mixed body. (1 except the minority, 
which I hold to be pure (smiling), but I take the 
whole house.) It is a mass by no means pure ; but 
neither is it wholly corrupt, though there is a large 
proportion of corruption in it. There are many 
members who generally go with the minister, who 
will not go all lengths. There are many honest 
well-meanbg country gentlemen who are in par- 
liament only to keep up the consequence of their 
families. Upon most of these a good speech will 
have influence." Johnson. "We are all more 
or less governed by interest. But interest will 
not make us do every thing. In a case which 
admits of doubt, we try to think on the side which 
is for our interest, and generally bring oursel' 
act accordingly. But the subject must admit of 
dirersity of colouring ; it must receive a colour 
thftt side. In the house of commons there i 
members enough who will not vote what is grossly 
unju»t or absurd. No, Sir; there must always be 
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right enough, or appearance of right, to keep wrong 
in countenance." Bosweli,. " There is surely al- 
ways a majority in parliament who have places, or 
who want to have them, and who therefore will be 
generally ready to support government, without re- 
quiring any pretext" E. " True, Sir ; that majority 
will always follow 

' Quo clamor yocat et lurba faventiiini.' " 

BoswBLL. " Well now, let us take the common 
phrase, Place-hunters. I thought they had hunted 
without regard to any thing, just as their huntsman, 
the minister, leads, looking only to the prey."(') J. 
" But taking your metaphor, you know that in 
hunting there are few so desperately keen as to fol- 
low without reserve. Some do not choose to leap 
ditches and hedges and risk their necks, or gallop 
over steeps, or even to dirty themselves in bogs 
and mire." Boswell. " I am glad there are some 
good, quiet, moderate political hunters." E. " 1 be- 
lieve in any body of men in England I should have 
been in the minority ; I have always been in the 
minority." P. " The house of commons resembles 
a private company. How seldom is any man con- 
vinced by another's argument ; passion and pride rise 
against it." R. " What would be the consequence, 
if a minister, sure of a majority in the bouse of 

(l) Lord Bolingbroke, who, however detestahle he a mela- 
physjcian, muat be Allowed to have hod admirable talents as • 
political writer, thus describes the house of commona in hii 
< LeRei to Sir William W;ndham;' — " You know the nature 
of that Bsiiembl; : tiiej grow, like hounds, fond of the man who 
diowj them game, and bv whose halloo they are used to be CD- 
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commons, should resolve that there should be n 
speaking at all upon his side P " E. " He must 
sooD go out. That lias been tried ; but it was 
found it would not do." 

E. " The Irish language ia not primitive ; i( 
Teutonic, a mixture of the northern tongues ; 
has much English in it." Johnson. " It may have 
been radically Teutonic ; but English and High 
Dutch have no similarity to the eye, though radi- 
cally the same. Once, when looldng into Low 
Dutch, I found, in a whole page, only one word 
similar to English ; stroeai, like stream, and it sig- 
nified tide." (') E. "I remember havi 
Dutch sonnet, in which I fouud this wo 
pies. Nobody would at first think that this could 
be English; but, when we inquire, we find » 
rose, and riopie, knob ; so we have rosebuds." 

Johnson. " I have been reading Thieknease'a 
Travels, which I think are entertaining." Boswell. 
"What, Sir, a good book?" Johnson. 
Sir, to read once. I do not say you are to make 
a study of it, and digest it \ and I believe it to be 
a true book in his intention. All travellers generally 
mean to tell truth ; though Thicknesse observes, 
upon Smollett's account of his alarming a whole 
town in France by firing a blunderbuss, and fright- 
ening a French nobleman till he made him tie on his 
portmanteau, that he would be loath to say Smollett 

(I) Dr. Johnson seems to have been in «ttb 
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had told two lies in one page ; but he had found the 
only town in France where these things could have 
happened. Travellers must often be mistaken. 
In every thing, except where mensuration can be 
applied, they may honestly differ. There has been, of 
late, a strange turn in travellers to be displeased." 

E. " From the esperience which I have had, — 
and I have had a great deal, — I have learnt to think 
belter of mankind." Johnson. " From my expe- 
rience I have found them worse in commercial deal- 
ings, more disposed to cheat than I had any notion 
of; but more disposed to do one another good timn 
I had conceived." J. " Leas just and more bene- 
ficent." Johnson. " And, really, it is wonderful, — 
considering how much attention is necessary for men 
to take care of themselves, and ward ofi' immediate 
evils which press upon them, — it is wonderful how 
much they do for others. As it is said of the great- 
est liar, that he tells more truth than falsehood ; so 
it may be said of the worst man, that he does more 
good than evil." Boswell. " Perhaps from ex- 
perience men may be found happier than we sup- 
pose," Johnson. "No, Sir; the more we inquire 
we shall find men the less happy." P. " As to 
thinking better or worse of mankind from experience, 

I some cunning people will not be satisiled unless they 
have put men to the test, as they think. There is 
a very good story told of Sir Godfrey Kneller, in his 
character of a justice of the peace. A gentleman 
brought his servant before him, upon an accusation 
of having stolen some money from him ; but it 
having come out that he had laid it purposely in the 
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servant's way, in order to tr;- his honest)', Sir God- 
frey sent the master to prison." (') Johkson, 
" To resist temptation ouee is not a sufficient proof 
of honesty. If a servant, indeed, were to resiet the 
continued temptation of silver lying in a window, as 
some people let it lie, when he is sure his master 
does not know how much there is of il, he would . 
give a strong proof of honesty. But this is a prorf 
to which you have no right to put a man. You 
know, humanly speaUng, there is a certain degree 
of temptation which will overcome any virtue. Now, 
in so tar as you approach temptation to a man, you 
do him an injury; and, if he is overcome, you share 
his guilt." P. " And, when once overcome, it is 
ea^er for him to be got the better of again." Bos- 
well. " Yes, you are his seducer; you have de- 
haached him. I have known a man resolved to put 
friendship to the test, by asking a friend to lend him 
money, merely with that view, when he did not want 
it." Johnson. " That is very wrong, Sir. Your 
friend may be a narrow man, and yet have many 
good qualities : narrowness may be his only fault. 
Now you are trying his general character as a friend 
by one particular singly, in which he happens to be 

^^^1^ Fope Uiui inuoduca iliis stpry : — 
^^■^ - moi, In 
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faoracr, nil ep.i.~a ■ 

jBof Painling,"rolatestli 
imnissinB n soldier who hud slolen 
the butcbcr of having leniptcd hii 
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defective, when, in truth, his character is composed 
of many particulars." 

, " 1 understand the hogshead of claret, which 
society was favoured with by our friend the 
dean ('), is nearly out; I think he should be writ- 
ten to, to send another of the same kind. Let the 
request be made with a happy ambiguity of expres- 
sion, so that we may have the chance of his sending 
it abo as a present." Johnson. " I am willing to 
offer my services as secretary on this occasion." 
P. " Ab many as are for Dr. Johnson being secre- 
tary hold up your hands. — Carried wnanimously." 
BoswBLL. " He will be our dictator." Johnson. 
" No, the company is to dictate to me. I am only 
to write for wine ; and I am quite disinterested, as 
I drink none ; I shall not be suspected of having 
ifoTged the application. I am no more than humble 
tcribe." E. " Then you shall prescribe." Boswell. 
'*• Very well. The first play of words to-day." J. 

No, no; the bulls in Ireland." Johnson. " Were 
'1 your dictator, you should have no wine. It would 
be my business cavere ne quid detrimatti Regpublica 
and wine is dangerous. Rome was ruined 
by luxury." (Smiling). E. " If you allow no wine 
u dictator, you shall not have me for your master 
of horse." 

On Saturday, April 4., I drank tea with Johnson 
at Dr. Taylor's, where he had dined. He enter- 
tained us with an account of a tragedy written by a 
Dr. Kennedy (not the Lisbon physician). " The 
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catastrophe of it," said he, " was, that a king who I 
was jealous of his queen with his prime minister, T 
castrated himself. (') This tragedy was actualljrfl 
shown about in manuscript to several people, an(^ I 
amongst others, to Mr. Fitzherbert, who repeated I 
two lines of the prologue : — 
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Our hero's fsle we have but gently tjiueh'd ; 
The Tair might hlaine us, if it were less couch'd ! ' 



hardly to be believed what absurd and i 
cent images men will introduce into their writings, 
without being sensible of the absurdity and inde- 
cency. I remember Lord Orrery told me, that there 
was a pamphlet written against Sir Robert Walpole, 
the whole of which was an allegory on the Phallick 
Obscenity. The Duchess of Buckingham asked 
Lord Orrery who this person was? He answered J 
he did not know. She said, she would send to Mr. T 
Pulteney, who, she supposed, could inform her. S<^ I 
then, to prevent her from making herself ridiculous, I 
Lord Orrery sent her grace a note, in which he I 
gave her to understand what was meant." 

He was very silent this evening, and read i 
variety of books ; suddenly throwing down one, ; 
taking up another. 

He talked of going to Streatham that night. "] 
Taylob. "You'll be robbed, if you do; or you 

fi) The reverse of the story of Combabus, on which Mr. 
David Hume told Lord Macartney, that a fneiid of his had 
written a tragedy. It is, however, possible, that I may have been 
imtccurate in my perception of what Ur. Johnson related, and 
that he may have been talking of the same ludicrous tragical 

(Object that Mr. Hume had mentioned B. — The story of 

C<mibabu», which was orlpinally told by Ludan, may be found 
"- " — '-'- Dictionary — M. ■ 
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must shoot a highwayman. Now, I would rather be 
robbed than do that ; I would not shoot a highway- 
aan." Johnson, " But I would rather shoot him 
a the instant when he is attempting to rob me, than 
afterwards swear against him at the Old Bailey, to 
take away his life, after he has robbed me. I am 
surer I am right in the one case, than in the other. 
I may be mistaken aa to the man when I swear ; I 
cannot be mistaken, if 1 shoot him in the act. Be- 
sides, we feel less reluctance to take away a man's 
life, when we are heated by the injury, than to do it 
at a distance of time by an oath, after we have 
cooled." BoswELL. " So, Sir, you would rather 
act from the motive of private passion, than that of 
public advantage." Johnson. " Nay, Sir, when I 
shoot the highwayman, I act from both." Boswell. 
" Very well, very well. There is no catching him." 
JoHNSOK. " At the same time, one does not know 
what to say. For perhaps one may, a year after, 
hang himself from uneasiness for having shot a 
highwayman. (') Few minds are fit to be trusted 
with so great a thing." Boswell, " Then, Sir, 

(1) Thclate Duke of Mon 

from his (grace's owa authority. As he used to od 
ytrj easy conversuioii with him, I loolc the libertj' to introducE 
the subject. Hia grace told me, thw when riding one aigbt 
near London, he was attacked liy two highwaymen on horseback, 
and that he Inslanlly shot one or them, upon which the other 
galloped oS'; that bin servant, who ww very well mounted, 
proposed to pursue him and take him, but that his grace aud, 
■• Mo, we have hod blood enough ; I hope (he man may live to 



His grace, upon my presuming to p 



assured me, that his 

tbni done in »l£-defbnce. 
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you would Dot shoot him?" Johnson. " But 1 
might be vexed afterwards for that too." 

Thrale's carriage not having come for him, as he 
expected, I accompanied him some part of the way 
home to his own house. I told him, that I had 
talked of him to Mr. Dunning a few days before, 
and had said, that in his company we did not so 
much interchange conversation, as listen to him; 
and that Dunning observed, upon this, *' One is 
always willing to listen to Dr. Johnson ;" to which 
I answered, " That is a great deal from you. Sir." 
" Yes, Sir," said Johnson, " a great deal indeed. 
Here is a man willing to listen, to whom the world 
is lislening all the rest of the year." Bosweli.. 
" I think. Sir, it is right to tell one man of such a 
handsome thing, which has been said of him by 
another. It tends to increase benevolence-" John- a 
SON. " Undoubtedly it is right, Sir." | 

OnTuesday, April?-, I breakfasted with himathlB 
house. He said, " Nobody was content." I men- 
tioned to him a respectable person (') in Scotland 
whom he knew ; and 1 asserted, that I really be- 
lieved he was always content. Johnson. " No, J 
Sir, he is not content with the present; he has al'f 
ways some new scheme, some new plantation, some*a 
thiog which is future. You know he was not coi 
as a widower, for he married again." Boswell>'V 
" But he is not restless." Johnson. " Sir, he 
only locally at rest. A chymist is locally at restj;] 
bat his mind is hard at work. This gentleman hwl 

(1) Lord Auchiuleck, Mr. BosweU'i falher. — C. 
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^^H done with external exertions. It is too late for hira 
^^H to engage in distant projeete.'' Boswell. " He 
^^H Heems to amuse himself quite well ; to have his at- 
^^H tention fixed, and his tranquillity preserved, by very 
^^H small matters. I have tried this ; but it would not 
^^H do with me." Johnson (laughing). "No, Sir; it 
^^^^ Tuust be bom with a man to be contented to take up 
^^^V with little things. Women have a great advantage 
^^^P that they may take up with little things without 
^^^ disgracing themselves : a man cannot, except with 
fiddling. Had I learnt to fiddle, I should have 
done Dothiug else." Boswell. " Pray, Sir, did 
you ever play on any musical instrument?" John- 
son, " No, sir. I once bought me a flageolet ; 
but I never made out a tune." Boswell. " A 
fia^eoiet. Sir I — so small an instrument (') 7 I 
should have liked to hear you play on the violon- 
cello. That should have been your instrument." 
Johnson. " Sir, I might as well have played on 
the violoncello as another; but I should have done 
nothing else. No, Sir ; a man would never under- 
take great things, could he be amused with small. 
I once tried knotting. Dempster's sister undertook 
to teach me ; but I could not learn it" Boswell. 
" So, Sir ; it will be related in pompous narrativcj 
' Once for his amusement he tried knotting; nor 
did this Hercules disdain the distaff.' " Johnson. 
" Knitting of stockings is a good amusement. As 
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a freeman of Aberdeen, I should be a knitter of 
stockings." He asked me to go down with liiin and 
dine at Mr. Tlirale's at StreaihaiD, to which I agreed. 
I had lent him " An Account of Scotland, io 1702," 
written by a man of various inquiry, a 
chapl^n to a regiment stationed there. Johnson. 
" It is sad stuff. Sir, miserably written, as books in 
general then were. There is now an elegance ofi 
style universally diffused. No man now 
ill as ' Martin's Account of the Hebrides' is written, 
A man could not write so ill, if he should try. Set 4 
merchant's clerk now to write, and he'll do better." 

He talked to me with serious concern of a cer- 
tain female friend's " laxity of narration, and in- 
attention to truth." " I am as much ve\ed," said 
he, " at the ease with which she hears it mentioned 
to her, as at the thing itself. I told her, ' Madam, 
you are contented to hear every day said to you, 
what the highest of mankind have died for, rather 
than bear.' You know, Sir, the highest of mankind 
have died rather than bear to be told they had 
uttered a falsehood. Do talk to her of it ; I am 
weary." Boswell. " Was not Dr. John Campbell 
a very inaccurate man in his narrative. Sir? He 
once told me, that he drank thirteen bottles of port 
at a fiitting."{i) Johnson. " Why, Sir, I do not 

(1) Lord Macatviej observes upon ihis psfsage, "I faaie 
beard him lell many tbings, which, thougti embellished by iheir 
mode of narrative, had their foundation in truth; but I never 
remember soy thing approaching lo this. If he had written it, 
1 should have supposed some wag had put the flf^re of one 
before the three." I am, however, absolutely ecrUin (hat Dr. 

■■ ' ' lention to it, being 

la hear whatever u 
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know that Campbell ever lied with pen and ink; 
you could not entirely depend on any thing he 
told you in conversation, if there was fact mixed 
with it However, I loved Campbell : he was a 
solid orthodox wan : he had a reverence for religion. 
Though defective in practice, he was religious in 
principle ; and he did nothing grossly wrong that I 
haveheard."(') 

I told him that I had been present the day before, 
when Mrs. Montagu, the literary lady, sat to Miaa 
Reynolds for her picture ; and that she said, " she 
had bound up Mr. Gibbon "a History without the 
last two offensive chapters ; for that she thought 
the book so far good, as it gave, in an elegant man- 
ner, the substance of the bad writers medii tBvi, 
which the late Lord Lyttleton advised her to read." 
Johnson. "Sir, she has not read them: she 
shows none of this impetuosity to me : she does not 
know Greek, and, I fancy, knows little Latin. She 
is willing you should think she knows them; but 
she does not say she does." Boswell, "Mr. 
Harris, who was present, agreed with her." John- 
son. " Harris was laughing at her. Sir. Harris is 
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a sound sullen acholar; he does not like interlopei 
Harris, however, is a, prig, and a bad prig. (') 
looked iuto his book, and thought he did not under* 
stand his own system." Boswbll. " He sajs plain 
things in a formal and abstract way, to be sure ; but 
his method is good : for to have clear notions upon 
any subject, we must have recourse to analytic ap- 
rangemenL" Johnson. " Sir, it is what every bodj 
does, whether they will or no. But sometime! 
things may be made darker by definition. I see 
cow. I define her. Animal quadrvpes rumiium^- 
comutum. But a goat ruminates, and a cow ma^' 
have no horns. Cow is plainer." Boswell. 
think Dr. Franklin's definition of Man a good 
— ' A tool-making animaL' " Johnson. " But 
many a man never made a tool: and suppose a maa 
without arms, he could not make a tool." 

Talking of drinking wine, he said, *' I did noi 
leave off wine because I could not bear it ; I hare 
drunk three bottles of port without being the worse 
for it. University College has witnessed this."(2) 
BoswELL. "Why, then. Sir, did you leave it off?" 

(l) What my friend meant by iheac words i 
amiable philosop' ' "-'■■' ' - ' — 

for that fault. In short, that hi • ■ m 

diflbrent from that which a cdebrsted genllemanmadeonavOT I 
eminent physici an; He is a coiconib,l>utaMlis/!ie(or)n:iuron»£ I 

— B The celebnlfd aeiUleman here -"-^-^ ■■-- '-— ' 

Right Hon. William Gorard Hamilton 
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I.Johnson. " Why, Sir, because it ia so much better 
I xnan to be sure that he is never to be intox- 
' icated, never to lose the power over himself. I 
shall not begin to drink wine again till I grow 
old('), and want it." Boswell. " I think, Sir, 
you once said to me, that not to drink wine was a 
great deduction from life." Johnson. " It is a 
diminution of pleasure, to be sure ; but I do not say 
a diminution of happiness. There is more happiness 
in being rational." Boswell. " But if we could 
have pleasure always, should not we be happy? 
The greatest part of men would compound for plea- 
sure." Johnson. " Supposing we could have plea- 
■e always, an intellectual man would not compound 
' it. The greatest part of men would compound, 
because the greatest part of men are gross." Bos- 
' I allow there may be greater pleasure 
than from wine. I have had more pleasure from 
your conversation. I have indeed ; I assure you I 
have." Johnson. " When we talk of pleasure, we 
mean sensual pleasure. When a. man says he had 
pleasure with a woman, he does not mean con- 
versation, but something of a different nature. Phi- 
losophers tell you, that pleasure is contran/ to hap- 
Gross men prefer animal pleasure. So 
Lre men who have preferred living among 
savages. Now, what a wretch must he be, who is 
content with such conversation as can be had among 
^^^K savages 1 You may remember an oiheer at Fort 
^^^h^ugiistus, who had served in America, told us of a 
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woman whom they were obliged to bind, in order 1 
to get her back from savage life." Boswell. " She I 
must Lave been an animal, a beast." Johnson^ ] 
" Sir, she was a speaking eat" 

I mentioned to him that I had become very weary I 
in company where I heard not a single intellectual 1 
sentence, except that " a man who had been settled J 
ten years in Minorca was become a much inferior I 
man to what he was in London, because a man's J 
mind grows narrow in a narrow place." Johnson. I 
" A man's mind grows narrow in a narrow placet 1 
whose mind is enlarged only because he has lived ■ 
in a large place : but what is got by books and ' 
thinking is preserved in a narrow place as well as 
in a large place. A man cannot know modes of 
life as well in Minorca as in London ; but lie may 
study mathematics as well in Minorca." Boswell. J 
" 1 don't know, Sir: if you had remained ten years I 
in the Isle of Col, you would not have been the I 
mac that you now are." Johnson. " Yes, Sir, if I I 
had been there from fifteen to twenty-iive ; but not I 
if from twenty-five to thirty-five." Boswell. " I I 
own, Sir, the spirits which I have in London mak« I 
me do every thing with more readiness and vigour. I 
I can talk twice as much in London as any where I 

Of Goldsmith, he said, " He was not an agree- I 
able companion, for he talked aluays for fame. I 
A man wlio does so never can be pleasing. The I 
man who talks to unburden his roind is the man to I 
delight you. An eminent friend of ours(') is not J 
(0 Mr. Burke. — C. I 
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I io agreeable as the variety of his knowledge would 
t otherwise make him, because he talks partly from 
ostentation." 

Soon after our arrival at Thrale's, I beard one of 
; maids calling eagerly on another to go to Dr. 
Johnson. I wondered what this could mean. I after- 
wards leamt, that it was to give her a Bible, which 
he had brought from London as a present to her. 
e was for a considerable time occupied in read- 
" Meraoires de Fontenelle," leaning and swing- 
I ing upon the low gate into the court, without his 
1 hat. 

I looked into Lord Kaimes's " Sketches of the 

I History of Man;" and mentioned to Dr. Johnson 

I his censure of Charles V,, for celebrating his funeral 

I obsequies in his lifetime, which, I told him, I had 

I been used to think a solemn and affecting act" 

[ Johnson. " Why, Sir, a man may dispose his 

mind to think so of that act of Charles; but it is 

I liable to ridicule, that if one man out of ten 

thousand laughs at it, he'll make the other nine 

thousand nine hundred and ninety-nine laugh too." 

I could not agree with him in this. 

Sir John Pringle had expressed a wish that I 
would ask Dr. Johnson's opinion what were the 
best English sermons for style. I took an oppor- 
tunity to-day of mentioning several to him. '■' At- 
terbury?" Johnson. " Yes, Sir, one of the best." 
BosWELL. " Tillotson?" Johnson. "Why. not 
now. I should not advise a preacher at this day to 
imitate Tillotson's style ; though t don't know ; I 
should be cautioua of objecting to what has been 
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applauded by so many sufFrageB. — South is one of J 
the beat, if you except his peculiarities, and his vii 
lence, and sometimes coarseness of language. - 
Seed has a. very fine style ; but he is not very thei 
logical. — Jortina sermons are very elegant. — She 
lock's style, too, is very elegant, though he has not 
made it his principal study. — And you may add 
Smalrtdge. All the latter preachers have a good ' 
style. Indeed, nobody now talks much of style : 
every body composes pretty well. There are no 
such inharmonious periods us there were a hundred I 
years ago. I should recommend Dr. Clarke's 
mons, were he orthodox. However, it is very well 1 
known where he is not orthodox, which was npon ] 
the doctrine of the Trinity, as to which he is a con- 
demned heretic; so one is aware of it." Boswell. 
"I like Ogden's Sermons on Prayer very much, 
both for neatness of style and subtilty of reasoning." 
Johnson. " I should like to read all that Ogden has 
written." Boswell. " What I wish to know is, 
what sermons afford the best specimen of English I 
pulpit eloquence." Johnson. " We have no ser- I 
mons addressed to the passions, that are good for I 
any thing ; if you mean that kind of eloquence." [ 
A Clergyman (whose name I do not recollect}. I 
" Were not Dodd's sermons addressed to the I 
passions?" Johnson. " Tliey were nothing, Sir, I 
be they addressed to what they raay." 

At dinner, Mrs. Thrale espressed a wish to (^ 
and see Scotland. Johnson. " Seeing Scotland, 
Madam, is only seeing a worse England. It is 
; the flower gradually lade away to the naked 
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iftalk. Seeing the Hebrides, indeed, is seeing quite 
'9 different scene." 

poor friend, Mr. Tbomaa Davies, was boob 
:to have a benefit at Drury Lane Theatre, as some 
his unfortunate circumstances. We were 
11 warmly interested for hia success, and had con- 
jjtributed to it. However, we thought there was no 
having our joke, when he could not be hurt 
hj it. I proposed that he should be brought on to 
,iErpeak a prologue upon the occasion ; and I began 
ito mutter fragments of what it might be ; as, that 
"when now grown old, he was obliged to cry " Poor 
Tom's a-cold ; " — that he owned lie had been 
driven from the stage by a Churchill, but tliat this 
L'was DO disgrace, for a Churchill had beat the 
Trench ; — that lie had been satirised as " mouthing 
a sentence as curs mouth a bone," but he was now 
glad of a bone to pick, " Nay," said Johnson, " I 
would have him to say, — 

Mad Tom is come to see (he world again.' " 

id I returned to town in the evening. Up- 
on the road, I endeavoured to maintain in argu- 
ment, that a landed gentleman is not under any 
ibligation to reside upon his estate ; and that by 
Uving in London he does no injury to his country. 
Johnson. " Why, Sir, he does no injury to bis 
country in general, because the money which he 
draws from it gets back again in circulation ; but 
particular district, his particular parish, he 
1 injury. All that he has to give away is not 
iven to those who have the first claim to it. And 
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though I have said that the money circulates back, 
it is a long time before that happens. Then, Sir, a 
man of family and estate ought to consider himself 
as having the charge of a district, over which he is 
to diffuse civility and happiness." Q) 

Next day I found him at home in the morning. 
He praised Delany*s " Observations on Swift ;** 
said that his book and Lord Orrery's might both be 
true, though one viewed Swift more, and the other 
less, favourably ; and that, between both, we might 
have a complete notion of Swift. 

Talking of a man's resolving to deny himself the 
use of wine, from moral and religious considera- 
tions, he said, <^ He must not doubt about it. 
When one doubts as to pleasure, we know what 
will be the conclusion. I now no more think of 
drinking wine than a horse does. The wine upon 
the table is no more for me, than for the dog who 
is under the table." 

(1) See, however, ant^, Vol. VI. p. 320., where his decision on 
this subject is more favourable to the absentee. — M. 
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CHAPTER III. 

1778. 

Horaces Villa, — Country Life, — Great Cities, — 
French Literature. — Old Age, — ^^ Uniue LacertaJ* 
Potters Mschylus, — Popes Homer, — Sir W, Tem- 
ples Style, — Elphinston's Martial, — Hawkinses 
Tragedy, — Insubordination, — Fame, — Use of 
Riches, — Econon^y, — Soldiers and Sailors, --n-Charks 
Fox, — De Foe, — Cock-Lane Ghost, — Ashing QueS" 
tions, — Hulks, — Foreign Travel, — Short Hand,-^ 
Dodd's Poems, — Pennant, — Johnson and Percy, 
— Stratagem, — Correspondence, 

On Thursday, April 9., I dined with him at Sir 
Joshua Reynolds's, with the Bishop of St Asaph 
(Dr. Shipley), Mr. Allan Ramsay (i), Mr. Gibbon, 
Mr. Cambridge, and Mr. Langton. Mr. Ramsay 
had lately returned from Italy, and entertained us 
with his observations upon Horace's villa, which he 
had examined with great care. I relished this 
much, as it brought fresh into my mind what I had 
viewed with great pleasure thirteen years before. 
The bishop. Dr. Johnson, and Mr. Cambridge, 
joined with Mr. Ramsay, in recollecting the various 
lines in Horace relating to the subject. 

(l) An eminent painter, son of the Scottish poet: he died 
in 1784, at Dover, on his return from his fourth visit to Italy. 
— C. 
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Horace's journey to Bmndasiam being men- 
tioned, Johnson observed, that the brook which he 
describes is to be seen now, exactly as at that time ; 
and that he had often wondered how it happened, 
that small brooks, such as this, kept the same situ- 
ation for ages, notwithstanding earthquakes, by 
which even mountains have been changed, and 
agriculture, which produces such a variation upon 
the surface of the earth. Cambridge. '< A Spanish 
writer has this thought in a poetical conceit After 
observing, that most of the solid structures of Rome 
are totally perished, while the Tiber remains the 
same, he adds, — 

< Lo que dia finne huid, solamente 
Lo Fugitivo permanece y dura.' ** 

Johnson. ^ Sir, that is taken from Janus yitalis:»» 



immota labescunt; 



£t quae perpetud sunt agitata manent.' 



n 



The bbhop said, it appeared from Horace's 
writings that he was a cheerful, contented man. 
Johnson. " We have no reason to believe that, my 
Lord. Are we to think Pope was happy, because 
lie says so in his writings ? We see in his writings 
what he wished the state of his mind to appear. 
Dr. Young, who pined for preferment, talks with 
contempt of it in his writings, and affects to despise 
every thing that he did not despise." Bishop of 
St. Asaph. '' He was like other chaplains, looking 
for vacancies : but that is not peculiar to the 
clergy. I remember, when I was with the army, 
after the battle of Lafeldt, the officers seriously 

o 2 
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grumbled that no general was killed." Cambridge. 
^''e may believe Horace more, when he says, ■ — 

' RoiDEc Tibuc amem vectoiniB, Tibure Romum,' -^^^H 

D when he boasts of his consistency : — ^^^H 

■ Mc connare mihi sci^ ec disccilcre tristem, ^^^^M 
Quandocunque trahunt inviso negotia Romam."^^^^ 

BoswELL. " How hard is it that man can never be 
at rest ! " Ramsay. " It is not in his nature to be 
at rest Wben he is at rest, he is in the worst state 
that he can be in : for he hsis nothing to agitate 
him. He is then like the man in the Irish song{'); — 

' There lived a young man in Ballinucraiy, 
Who wanted s wife far to make him uuoisy.' " 

Goldsmith being mentioned, Johnson observed, 
that it was long before his merit came to be ac- 
knowledged : tJiat he once complained to him in 
ludicrous terms of distress, " Whenever I write any 
thing, the public make a point to know nothing 
about it:" but that his " Traveller (^)" brought 
him into high reputation. Langton, " There is 
e bad line in that poem ; not one of Dryden's 
careless verses." Sir Joshua. "I was glad to 
hear Charles Fox say, it was one of the finest 
poems in the English language." Langton, "Why 
were you glad ? You surely had no doubt of this 

(1> CaUed " Alley Croker," This iady, a colebraled bcouty 
L her day, was (he youngest dnughler of Colonol Croker, of 
_«11inanrd, in the county of Limerick. The lover whiKp r>. 
jection has immDrtalised her name is not known ; but 
Charles Langtey, Esq,, of Lisnurnock. She died w 
bout the middle of the last century. — C. 
(2) First pulilished in 1765. — M. 
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before." Johnsok. " No ; the merit of ' The 
Traveller' ia so well established, that Mr. Fox'b 
praise cannot augment it, nor his censure diminish 
it." Sir Joshda. " But his friends may suspect 
they had too great a partiality for him." Johnson. 
" Nay, Sir, the partiality of his friends was always 
against him. It was with difficulty we could give 
him a hearing. Goldsmith had no settled notions 
upon any subject ; so he talked always at random. 
It seemed to be his intention to blurt out whatever 
was in his mind, and see what would become of it. 
He was angry, too, when catched in an absurdity ; 
but it did not prevent him from falling into another 
the next minute. I remember Chamier, after talk- 
ing with him some time, said, ' Well, I do believe 
he wrote this poem himself; and, let me tell you, 
that is believing a great deal.' Chamier once asked 
him, what he meant by slow, the last word ia the 
first line of ' The Traveller,' — 

• Remole, unfriended, mctanchaly, slaw.' 

Did he mean tardioess of locomotion ? Goldsmith, 
who would say something without consideration, an- 
swered, ' Yes.' I was sitting by, and said, ' No, 
Sir, you do not mean tardiness of locomotion ; you 
mean that sluggishness of mind which comes upon 
a man in solitude.' Chamier believed then that I 
bad written the line, as much as if he had seen me 
write it-C) Goldsmith, however, was a man, who, 
whatever be wrote, did it better than any other . 

__j anil. Vol. II. p. 30B., u to tbe L 
i), Jobnioa wrote C. 
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n could do. He deserved a place in Westminster 
Abbey; and every year he lived would have de- 
served it better. He had, indeed, been at no pains 
10 fill his mind with knowledge. He transplanted 
it from one place to another, and it did not settle in 
his mind ; eo he could not tell what was in his own 
books." 

We talked of living in the country. Johnson. 
*' No wise man will go to live in the country, unless 
he has something to do which can be better done in 
the country. For instance ; if he is to shut himself 
up for a year to study a science, it is better to look 
out to the fields than to an opposite wall. (') Then 
if a man walks out in the country, there is nobody 
to keep him from walking in again ; but if a man 
walks out in London, he is not sure when he shall 
walk in again. A great city is, to be sure, the 
school for studying life ; and ' The proper study of 
mankind is man,' as Pope observes." Boswell. 
" I fancy London is the best place for society ; 
though I have heard that the very first society 

(Ij Mr. Cumberland was of a contrary opinion. " In the 
enmin^ y«ar I aeain p^d a visit to my fslher at Clonfert; and 
there, in a tin!e cloBet, at the back of the palace, as it was nUled, 



^ 



there, in a tittle cloBet, at the back of the paiace, a 
Unfurnihhed, and out of use, with no other proDiiecL iium in 

in contact, I seated myself by choice, and began to plan and 
compoae The tfeii Indian, Id all my hours of study, it has 
been through life ray object so to locate myself as to have little 
or nothing to distract my attention, and, therefore, brilliant 
rooms or jileasant prospects I have e»er avoided. A dead wall, 
or, as in tiie present case, an Irish turf-stack, are not attractions 
that can call off the fancy from its pursuits; and whilst in those 
pursuits it can And interest and occupation, it wants no outward 
-^"locheerit."— JWem. vol. i. p. S71. «77. — C. 
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of Paris u still beyoud any thing that we have ' 
here," Johnson. " Sir, I question if in Paris such j 
a company as is sitting round this table could be j 
got together in less thaa half a year. They talk | 
in France of the felicity of men and woineii f 
living together: the truth is, that there the men ] 
are not higher than the women, they know no | 
more than the women do, and they are not held ' 
down in their conversation by the presence 
women," Ramsay. " Literature is upon 
growth, it is in its spring in France : here it is I 
rather passee." Johnson. " Literature was 
France long before we had it. Paris was the set 
city for the revival of letters : Italy had it first, to 
be sure. What have we done for literature, equal 
to what waa done by the Stephani and others in 
France? Our literature came to us through France, i 
Caxton printed only two books, Chaucer and Gower, 
that were not translated from the French ; and , 
Chaucer, we know, took much from the Italians. 
No, Sir, if literature be in its spring in France, it ia i 
a second spring ; it is after a winter. We are n 
before the French in literature : but we had it Ic 
after them. In England, any man who wears 
sword and a powdered wig is ashamed to be il- 1 
literate. I believe it is not so in France. Yet 
there ia, probably, a great deal of learning ia 
Prance, because they have such a number of 
ligious establishments ; so many men who have j 
nothing else to do but to study. I do not know 1 
tkic ; but I take it upon the common principles of j 
G 4 
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We talked of old ^e. Jobnson (now in his 
seventieth year) said, " It ia a man's own fault, it is 
from want of use, if his mind grows torpid in old 
#ge."(') The bishop asked, if an old man does not 
iose faster than he gets. Johnson. " I think not, 
my Lord, if he exerta himself." One of the company 
nshly observed, that he thought it was happy for 
an old man that insensibility comes upon him. 
Johnson (with a noble elevation and disdain). 

(l) Hobbes was of the same opinion with Johnson on this 
subject; and, in his answer to D'Ayenuiit's Prtf^e lo Gondi. 
bon, with great spirit, eiplodes the current opinion, that the 
mind in old age ia subject to a necessary and irresistible debilitj. 

leare, nith a short discord, to sweeten the harmony of the ap- 
proaching close. I have nothing to object tn yout poem, but 
dissent only from something in your preface, sounding to the 
prejudice of age. It is commonly said, that old age is a retum 
lo childhood: which methinks you insist on so long, as if you 
desired it should be believed. That 's the note I mean to shake 
■ Uttle. That saying meant only of the weakness of body, wu 
wrested to the wrahness of mind, by froward children, weary of 
the controlment of their parents, masters, and other admonltors. 
Secondly, the dotage and childishness they aseribc to age is nev^ 
the effect of time, but sometimes of the eicessn of youth, and 
not a returning to, but a continual stay with, childhood. For 
they that want the curiosity of Aunishing their memories with 
the rarities of nature in their youth, and pass their time in nult- 
inE provision only for their eascand sensual delight, are childnm 
stiU, at what years soever ; as they that coming into ■ pi^iuloui 
city, never going out of their inn, arc strangers still, how long 
soever they haye been there. Thirdly, there ia no reason for 
any man to think himself wiser to-day than yesterday, which 
does not equally convince he shali be wiser to-motrow than to- 
day. Fourthly, you will be forced to change your opinion 
berenfW, when you are old; and, in the meanlime, you di»- 
credil all I have said before in your commendsUon, becauH 1 
am old already. — ^But no more of this." Hobbes, when be 

nd D'lveti 
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old, and D'Avenant forty-five 



" No, Sir, I should never be happy by being less 
rational." Bishop of St. Asafh. " Your wish 

tben, Sir, is yyifcvnuit iilaaiUjitroi." JolINSON. 

" Yes, my Lord." His Lordship mentioned a chari- 
table establishment in Wales, where people were 
maintained, and supplied with every thing, upon 
the condition of their contributing the weekly pro- 
duce of their labour; and, he said, they grew quite 
torpid for want of property. Johnson. " They 
have no object for hope. Their condition cannot 
be better. It is rowing without a port." 

Que of the company asked him the meaning of 
the expression in Juvenal, mtius lacerlee. Johnson. 
'■ I think it clear enough ; as much ground as one 
may have a chance to find a lizard upon." 

Commentators have differed as to the exact mean- 
ing of the expression by which the poet intended to 
enforce the sentiment contained in the passage where 
these words occur. It is enough that they mean to 
denote even a very small possession, provided it be 
a man's own : — 

" Est flliquid, t\ 
UniDB sese dc 

This season there was a whimsical fashion in th^ 
newspapers of applying Shakspeare's words to dft* 

(1) ["PoorBoBwell »fl5 a manof inHnile curiosEly: It ib a 
pily IhU be newr heard of the inKcnbus conjecture of B DutcK 
cridc, who would eicliaDge lacerls for iacerli, which he iccu* 
Tatelj translates an haiuli>ol laiuili, and still more sccuniiel]' 
jnterpreli, ■ a piece of ground equal in enlenl to the space be- 
tween the shoulder and the elbow' (of a. mtddle-dzed man, I 

' — GirniKD, Juvenal, v. i. p. If" "■ 
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pcribe living persons well known in the world; which 
was done under the title of " Modem Characters 
from Shakspeare ;" many of which were admirably 
adapted. The fancy took so much, that they were 
afterwards collected into a pamphlet. Somebody 
said to Johnson, across the table, that he had not 
been in those characters. " Yes," said he, " I have. 
I should have been sorry to have been left out." 
He then repeated what had been applied to him: — 

" You must borrow me Garagnntua's mouth." 

Miss Reynolds not perceiving at once the meaning 
of this, he was obliged to explain it to her, which 
bad something of an awkward and ludicrous effect- 
Why, Madam, it has a reference to me, as using 
big words, which require the mouth of a. giant to 
pronounce them. Garagantua is the name of a 
giant in Rabelais." Boswell. " But, Sir, there is 
another amongst them for you : — 

■ He would not astler Ncplune for his tridenl. 
Or Jave for his power to thunder.' " 
JoHKSON. " There is nothing marked in that. No, 
Sir, Garagantua is the best." Notwithstanding this 
ease and good-humour, when I, a little while after- 
wards, repeated his sarcasm on Kenrick (vol. ii. 
p. 300.), which was received with applause, he 
asked, " Who said that?" and on my suddenly 
answering, — Garaganhia, he looked serious, which 
was a suificient indication that he did not wish it to 
be kept up. 

When we went to the drawing-room, there was a 
rich assemblage. Besides the company who had been 
at dinner, there were Mr. Garrick, Mr. Harris of 
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Salisbury, Dr. Percy, Dr. Burney, the Honourable 
Mrs, Cholmondeley, Miss Hannah More, &c. &c. 
After wandering about in a, kind of pleasing dis- 
traction for some time, I got into a corner, with 
Johnson, Garrick, and Harris. Garhick (to Har- 
ris). " Pray, Sir, have you read Potter's jEscUylua? " 
Hakris. " Yes; and think it pretty." Gahkick 
(to Johnson), " And what think you. Sir, of it?" 
JoBNSOK. " I thought what 1 read of it verbiage : 
but upon Mr. Harris's recommendation, 1 will read 
a play. (To Mr. Harris.) Don't prescribe two." 
Mr. Harris suggested one, I do not remember which. 
Johnson. " We must try its effect as an English 
poem ; that is the way to judge of the merit of a i 
translation. Translations are, in general, for people I 
who cannot read tlie original." I mentioned the 
vulgar saying, that Pope's Homer was not a good 
representation of the original. Johnson. " Sir, it 
is the greatest work of the kind that has ever been 
produced." Boswell. " The truth is, it is impoa- 
gible perfectly to translate poetry. In a different 
language it may be the same tune, but it has not 
the same tone. Homer plays it on a bassoon ; 
Pope on a flageolet" Harris. " I think heroic 
poetry is best in blank verse ; yet it appears that 
rhyrae is essential to English poetry, from our de- 
ficiency In metrical quantities. In my opinion, the i 
chief excellence of our language is numerous prose." i 
JoHNSOV. " Sir William Temple was the first 
writer who gave cadence to English prose. (') 
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Before his time they were careless of arrangement, 
and did not mind whether a sentence ended with 
an important word or an insignificant word, or with 
what part of speech it was concluded." Mr. Lang- 
ton, who now had joined us, commended Clarendon. 
Johnson. " He is objected to for his parentheses, 
his involved clauses, and his want of harmony. 
But he is supported by his matter. It is, indeed, 
owing to a plethory of matter that his style is ao 
faulty ; every substance (smiling to Mr. Harris) has 
so many accidents. — To be distinct, we must taJk 
analytically. If we analyse language, we must 
speak of it grammatically ; if we analyse ailment, 
ve must speak of it logically." Garhick. " Of 
all the translations that ever were attempted, I 



Proposal for his Dietionnry. He 



certainly wns niistaktJi ; or, if hb imoL^ned, 
ity of Temple 



Ling Temple, he was yctv unsuccessfiil : few nolbing can be 
unlike 1"-- " - "" ' ' ■" ' 



Johnson." This Dbft^rvn 

- ■ ■ , U , _ . _.. 
heen founded 

that he endeavnured to linilate Temple'i styli 



perfectly insl ; but, on a closer ciMninalion, it will, I 
[niuE, appear \a naie been founded an u misapprehension. Mr. 
Boswcll understood Johnson too literally. He did not, I con- 
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in ail its piirts ; 

bers (perhaps the paper published in IT37, relotite to bin wcond 
edition, entitled " Consiileratians," &c.), taking from eoch what 
was most worthy of imitation. The passage before us, 1 think, 
■hows that he teamed Irom Temple to modulate his peiiodi, 
and, in thnt resp/d only, made bim his pattern. In this riew of 
the subject there Is no difficulty. He might leam tVom Chun, 
bers, compactness, strength, and precision (in opposition to the 
lail^ of style which had long prevailed ) ; from Sir Thomas 
Browne ^who was certainly one of his nrchetjpes), pondera ler- 
barum, vigour and energy of eipreseion; and from Temple, 
barmunious arrangement, the due collocation of vrords, and the 
other arts and graces of composition here enumerated : and yet, 
after all, his style might bear no striking resemblance to that at 
any of these writers, though it had proSted by each. — M. -^^— 
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thuUsElphinBton's Martial the most extraordinary. (') 
He consulted ine upon it, who am a little of an epi- 
grammatist myself, you know, I told him freely, 
' You don't seem to have that turn.' I asked him 
if be was serious ; and finding he was, I advised 
him against publishing. Why, his translation ia 
more difficult to understand than the origlDaL I 
thought him a man of some talents ; but he seems 
crazy in this." Johnson. " Sir, you have done 
what 1 bad not courage to do. But he did not ask 
my advice, and I did not force it upon him, to 
make him angry with me." Garrick. " But as a 

friend, Sir " Johnson. " Why, such a friend 

as I am with him — no." Gabrick. " But if you 
see a friend going to tumble over a precipice?" 
Johnson. " That ia an extravagant case. Sir. You 
are sure a friend will thank you for hindering him 
from tumbhng over a precipice : but, in the other 
case, I should hurt his vanity, and do him no goad. 
He would not take my advice. His brother-in- 
taw, Strahan, sent him a subscription of fifty pounds, 
and said he would send him fifty more, if he would 
not publish." Garhick. " What I eh I is Strahan 
a good judge of an epigram? Is not he rather an 
obfvfe man, eh ?" Johnson. " Why, Sir, be may 
not be a judge of an epigram : but you see he is a 
judge of what is nol an epigram." Boswell. 
is easy for you, Mr. Garrick, to talk to an author 
as you talked to Elphinston ; you, who have been 
BO long the manager of a theatre, rejecting the plays 

(1) [See an/f, Vol. I. p. S45.-C.] 
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of poor authors. You are an old judge, who have 
often pronounced sentence of death. You are a 
practised surgeon, who have often amputated limbs; 
and though this may have been for the good of 
your patients, they cannot like you. Thoae who 
have undergone a dreadful operation are not very 
fond of seeing the operator again." Garrice. 
" Yes, I know enough of that. There was a 
reTerend geutleman (Mr. HawkiQs), who wrote a 
tragedy, the siege of something('), which I re- 
fused." Harris. " So, the siege was raised." 
Johnson. " Ay, he came to me and complained ; 
and told me, that Garrick said his play was wrong 
in the concoction. Now, what is the concoction of 
a play I" (Here Garrick started, and twisted him- 
self, and seemed sorely vexed; for Johnson told 
me, he believed the story was true.) Garhick. 
" I — I — I — said, Jirat concoction. (2) Johnson 
(smiling). " Well, he left out first. And Rich, he 
said, refused him in false English : he could show 
it under his band." Garrick. "He wrote to me 
in violent wrath, for having refused his play : ' Sir, 
this is growing a very serious and terrible affair. 
I am resolved to publish my play. I will appeal to 

Tpo." Mr. lI&wkiiiE, 
poctrj at Oxford. It 
15 pnDiea in nis ■■ luiscellaniett," 3 Tola. Svo. — B. [The Mr. 
Hawkins, here bo BlightiDgly menlioncd, ie, tievetthdHS. intro- 
duced as one or the gnal Toen which Pembroke College pro- 
duced. SeeaiH^, Vol. I. p.T7. «■] 

(i) Garrick: hnd high authority for this eipression. Dryden 
■IMS it in his preface u>" Oedipus." ~M. —And, surely, «con- 

---■-"—■' -'— - — good OS "first concoction," which latter 

'Uling to admit ; hut it appears from thA 
I Corretpondetice, vol. il. p. 6., 
Tick reall; wrote "Jim concoction." — C. 
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the world; and how will your judgment appear?' 
I answered, ' Sir, notwithstanding all the serious- 
ness, and all the terrors, I have no objection to your 
publishing your play : and, as you live at a great 
distance (Devonshire, I beUeve), if you will send it 
to me I will convey it to the press.'(i) I never 
heard more of it, ha I ha I ha I " 

On Friday, April 10., I found Johnson at home in 
the morning. We resumed the conversation of yes- 
terday. He put me in mind of some of it which 
had escaped my memory, and enabled me to record 
it more perfectly than I otherwise could have done- 
He was much pleased with my paying so great at- 
tention to his recommendation in 1763, the period 
when our acquaintance began, that 1 should keep 
a, journal ; and I could perceive he was secretly 
pleased to find so much of the fruit of his mind 
preserved ; and as he had been used to imagine 
and say, that he always laboured when he said a 

(1) GarrickatitMeeiDbelliBhesthereply. Hedjdnof □l(tr"la 
CODTCT the pJay to the pre^" but in a long, contentioua letter 
fji, inat he "ill *' furgire Hawkins'spublishing an appeal on the 
rqection of his play*, if he will publish the plays themselves i" 
and this wiu BO far 'ftoni ailencing Hawkins, that he rejoined in 
a Mill more violent letter. The reader will, perhaps, not be sony 
to see ■ aketch of this cTening by another band, more partial to 
Ganick. Hannah More writes, <' I dined with the GiUTickB 
on Thursday; he went with me in the even' 
where I was engaged to pass the evening. 
proud of being the means of bringing Eucri 
ty. WcloundGi" '' "- 

_ ambers, Itamiay, 
ion, &c., and scarce an eipletive i 
Gmriek pat Juknian iiilu such good spiriii, that I never Imew him 

to entertuning or i — '" "~"' ""~~ "" ' — "" *-— "■ — -- 

himself, and HBSoixt 

p. 146. Huw inlinitely Inferior are tl 
- " - deUlb of Boswell ! — C. 
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on Thursday; he went with me in the evening (o Sir Jashua'% 
■ '. I was nnt a little 
„ „ ha beau into such a 

Sirty. Wc found Gibbon, Johnwn, Hermes Harris, Bumey, 
Ihunbers, Itamiay, the IJishap of St. Asaph, Boswell, Lang< 
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good thing, — it delighted him, on a review, to find 
that his conversation teemed with point and imagery. 

I said to him, " You were, yesterday, Sir, in re- 
markably good humour ; but there was nothing to 
offend you, nothing to produce irritation or vio- 
lence. There was no bold offender. There was 
not one capital conviction. It was a maiden assize. 
Tou had on your white gloves."(') 

He found fault with our friend Langton for 
having been too silent. " Sir," said I, " you will re- 
collect that he very properly took up Sir Joshua 
for being glad that Charles Fox had praised Gold- 
smith's ' Traveller,' and you joined him." Johnson. 
"Yes, Sir, I knocked Fox on the head, without 
ceremony. Reynolds is too much under Fos and 
Burke at present. He is under the Fox sbir, 
and the Irish constellation. He is always under 
some planet." BoswELL. "There is no Fox star." (-) 
Johnson. " But there is a dog star." Boswell. 
" They say, indeed, a fox and a dog are the same 
animal." 

I reminded him of a gentleman who, Mrs. Chol- 
mondeley said, was first talkative from affectation, 
and then silent from the same cause ; that he first 
thought " I shall be celebrated as the liveliest man 
in every company ;" and then, aJl at once, " O I it 
IB much more respectable to be grave and look 
wise." " He has reversed the Pythagorean disci- 
pline, by being first talkative and then silent. H 

(t) At ui asKiie, where there has been no capiut coniictjon, 

I die judge receives s pair of white gloves C. 

(1} There is > constetUtian called the Fut. — C. 
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course of nature too ; he was first the 
gay butterfly and then the creeping worm." John- 
GOQ laughed loud and long at this expanBiou and 
illustration of what he himself had told me. 

We dined together with Mr. Scott (now Sir 
Wiltiam Scott, his majesty's advocate general), at 
his chambers in the Temple, nobody else there. 
The company being small, Johnson was not in such 
spirits as he had been the preceding day('),and 
for a considerable time little was said. At last he 
burst forth : — " Subordination is sadly broken down 
in this age. No man, now, bos the same authority 
which his father had — except a gaoler. No master 
has it over his servants : it is diminiEhed in our 
colleges ; nay, in our grammar'Schools." Boswell. 
" What is the cause of this, Sir ? " Johnson. " Why, 
the coming in of the Scotch," laughing sarcastically. 
BoswBLL. " That is to say, things have been 
turned topsy-turvy. — But your serious cause." 
Johnson. " Why, Sir, there are many causes, the 
chief of which is, 1 think, the great increase of 
money. No man now depends upon the lord of a 
manor, when he cau send to another country and 
fetch provisions. The shoe-blaek at the entry of 
my court does not depend on me. I can deprive 
him but of a penny a day, wliich he hopes some- 
body else will bring him ; and that penny I must 



(I) Hannah Mare says, on the contrary, ofaTeryEioall partf 
■t her lodpngs, " Johnsun, TuU af wisdam and piety, was very 
cammunicatiTc. To enjoy Dr. JohiiBon perfectly, one muiil 
hflve him to onetelT, a'l be seTdom carm to speak in tnixed par. 
tiea." — Life, viil. i. p. 64. sub sn. 177S. But BosweU was the 
MlBT Jad^ in thii nutter. — C. 1BS5. 
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carry to another shoe-bkck, so the trade suffers 
nothing. I have expIaiDcd in my ' Journey to the 
Hebrides,' how gold and silver destroy feudal sub- 
ordination. But, besides, there is a general relax- 
ation of reverence. No son now depends upon his 
father, as in former times. Paternity used to be 
considered as of itself a great thing, which had a 
right to many claims. That is, in general, reduced 
to very small bounds. My hope is, that as anarchy 
produces tyranny, this extreme relaxation will pro- 
duce ^re»« strictio." 

Talking of fame, for which there is so great a 
desire, I observed, how little there is of it in real- 
ity, compared with the other objects of human at- 
tention. " Let every man recollect, and he will be 
sensible how small a part of his time is employed in 
talking or thinking of Shakspeare, Voltaire, or any 
of the most celebrated men that have ever lived, 
or are now supposed to occupy the attention and 
admiration of the world. Let this be extracted 
and compressed ; into what a narrow space will it 
go I " I then slily (') introduced Mr. Garrick's fame, 
and his assuming the airs of a great man. Johnsom. 
" Sir, it is wonderful how little Garrick assumes. 
No, Sir, Garrick fortunam reverenter heAtt. Con- 
sider, Sir ; celebrated men, such as you have men- 
tioned, have had their applause at a distance ; but 
Garrick had it dashed in his face, sounded in hb 

(l) This slyness wos not quite fair ; and in justice tojohasan 
it should be obscrred, that though on this occasion no harm wm 
done, Boswell often betraj'i'd him bf these ans into persontd 
censures, which he would probably never otherwise have uttered, 
knd trbicb we Imow be sometimes regretted. — C. 1835. 
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ears, and went home every night with the plau- 
dits of a thousand in his cranium. Then, Sir, 
Grarrick did not Jind, but made his way to the 
tables, the levees, and almost the bed-chambers 
of the great. Then, Sir, Garriek had under him 
a numerous body of people ; who, from fear of 
his power and hopes of his favour, and admi^ 
ration of his talents^ were constantly submissive 
to him. And here is a man who has advanced the 
dignity of his profession. Garriek has made a 
player a higher character." Scott. " And he is 
a very sprightly writer too." Johnson. " Yes, 
Sir ; and all this supported by great wealth of his 
own acquisition. If all this had happened to me, I 
should have had a couple of fellows with long poles 
walking before me, to knock down every body that 
stood in the way. Consider, if all this had happened 
to Gibber or Quin, they 'd have jumped over the 
moon. Yet Garriek speaks to us " (smiling). Bos- 
well. " And Garriek is a very good man, a chari- 
table man." Johnson. " Sir, a liberal man. He 
has given away more money than any man in 
England. There may be a little vanity mixed; 
but he has shown, that money is not his first ob- 
iectTQ) BoswELL. " Yet Foote used to say of him, 

• 

(l) Miss Hawkins says, " At Hampton, and in its neighbour. 
hood, Mr. and Mrs. Garriek took the rank of the noolesse — 
erery thing was in good taste, and his establishment distinguished 
— he drove four horses when ^ing to town.'* She adds the 
following lively description of his personal appearance : « I see 
htm now in a dark blue coat, the button-rholes bound with gold, 
a small cocked hat laced with gold, his waistcoat very open, and 
bis countenance never at rest, and, indeed, seldom his person ; 
for, in the relaxation of the countrjr, he gave way to all his na- 
tunl volatility, and with my father was perfectly at ease, some- 
times fitting on a table, and then, if he saw my brothers at a 

h2 
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that he walked out with an intention to do a gener- 
9 action ; but, turning the corner of a street, he 
met with the ghost of a half-penny, which fright- 
ened him." Johnson. "Why, Sir, that is very 
true too ; for I never knew a man of whom it could 
be aaid with less certainty to-day, what he will 
to-morrow, than Garrick ; it depends so much 
a his humour at the time." Scott. " I am glad 
to hear of his liberality. He has been represented 
i very saving," Johnson. "With his domestic 
saving we have nothing to do. I remember drink- 
ing tea with him long ago, when Peg Wofflnglon 
made it, and he grumbled at her for making it too 
Btrong. (') He had then begun to feel money in 
his purse, and did not know when he should have 
enough of it." (^) 

Oil the subject of wealth, the proper use of it. 
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Dusly. Johnson w 
JfenidrJ, vol. i. p. (1.— C. 

(1) When Johnson told this little anecdote to Sir Joahtia 
Reynolds, he mentioned a circumstance which he omitted to- 
day : — " Why," said Garrick, " it is as red as blood." 

(2) The generosity of David Garrick to the late Mr, Beren- 
^;r (see Vol III. p. 83.), who had fallen into distress by wit or 
by negli^rence, was an memoruhle. He sent him hack *-'- - 
ties for SOOL with a donation of a bank note of 300/. 
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and the effects of that art which is called economy, 
he observed, " It is wonderful to think how men of 
very large estates not only spend their yearly incomes, 
but are often actually in want of money. It is clear 
they have not value for what they spend. Lord 
Shelbume told me, that a man of high rank, 
who looks into his own affairs, may have all that 
he ought to have, all that can be of any use^ or 
appear with any advantage, for five thousand pounds 
a year. Therefore, a great proportion must go in 
waste ; and indeed, this is the case with most peo- 
ple, whatever their fortune is." Boswell. "I 
have no doubt. Sir, of this. But how is it ? What 
is waste ? " Johnson. " Why, Sir, breaking bot- 
tles, and a thousand other things. Waste cannot 
be accurately told, though we are sensible how de- 
structive it is. Economy on the one hand, by 
^bich a certain income is made to maintain a 
man genteelly, and waste on the other, by which, 
on the same income, another man lives shabbily, 
cannot be defined. It is a very nice thing ; as one 
man wears his coat out much sooner than another, 
we cannot teU how." 

We talked of war. Johnson. " Every man 
thinks meanly of himself for not having been a sol- 
dier, or not having been at sea." Boswell. ** Lord 
Mansfield does not." Johnson. " Sir, if Lord 
Mansfield were in a company of general officers 
and admirals who have been in service, he would 
shrink ; he'd wish to creep under the table." Bos- 
well. "No; he'd think he could try them all." 
Johnson. " Yes, if he could catch them : but 

H 3 
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they'd try him much sooner. No, Sir; were So- 
ld Charles the Twelfth of Sweden botli 
present in any company, and Socrates to say, ' Pol- 
and hear a lecture in philosophy;' and 
Charles, laying his hand on his sword, to say, 
' Follow me, and dethrone the Czar,' a man would 
be ashamed to follow Socrates. Sir, the impression 
is universal ; yet it is strange. As to the sailor, 
when you look down from the quarter-deck to the 
'&pace below, you see the utmost extremity of human 
misery ; such crowding, such filth, such stench 1 " 
BoswBLL. "Yet sailors are happy." Johnson. 
." They are happy as brutes are happy, with a piece 
of fresh meat^ — ■ with the grossest sensuality. But, 
Sir, the profession of soldiers and sailors has the 
dignity of danger. Mankind reverence those who 
have got over fear, which is so general a weakness." 
Scott. " But is not courage mechanical, and t<j 
be acquired ? " Johkson. " Why yes, Sir, in a 
collective sense. Soldiers consider themselves only 
as part of a great machine." Scott. " We find 
people fond of being sailors." Johnson. " I cannot 
account for that, any more than I can account for 
other strange perversions of imagination." His ab- 
horrence of the profession of a sailor was uniformly 
violent; but in conversation he always exalted the 
profession of a soldier. And yet I have, in my 
large and various collection of his writings, a letter 
eminent friend, in which he expresses himseK 
thus : — " My godson called on me lately. He is 
■weary, and rationally weary, of a military life. If 
rou can place him in some other state, I think t 
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may increase his happiness, and secure his virtue* 
A soldier's time is passed in distress and danger, or 
in idleness and corruption." Such was liis cool 
reflection in his study ; but whenever he was warmed 
and animated by the presence of company, he, like 
other philosophers, whose minds are impregnated 
with poetical fancy, caught the common enthuai- 
asm for splendid renown. 

He talked of Mr. Charlea Fox, of whose abilities 
he thought highly, but observed, that he did not 
talk much at our Club, I have heard Mr. Gibbon 
remark, " that Mr. Fox could not be afraid of Dr. 
Johnson ; yet he certainly was very shy of saying 
any thing in Dr. Johnson's presence." Mr. Scott 
now quoted what was said of Alcibiades by a Greek 
poet, to which Johnson assented. (') 

He told us, that he had given Mrs. Montagu a 
catalogue of all Daniel Defoe's works of imagin- 
ation ; moat, if not all of which, as well as of his 
other works, he now enunierated, allowing a con- 
uderable share of merit to a man, who, bred a 
tradesman, had written so variously and so well. 
Indeed, his " Robinson Crusoe" is enougli of itself 
to establish his reputation. 

He expressed great indignation at the imposture 
of the Cock-lane ghost, and related, witli much 
Balisfaction, how he had assisted in detecting the 

(1) Dr. Kiornev, Archdeacon of Raphop, remarks, thul " Mr. 
Boawell's memnry miwt here have deceived hitn ; iind Ihst Mr. 
ScoU's observatioti must have been, [hat ' Mr, Fox, in tbe in- | 
■tuice mcnlioned, might be considered be therfwr-M ofFiieaxi' I 
ofwhom, as PIularehreiatesinthE Lifeof Alcibiad- "^ "- ■ 

a tngedian nald, It is true ho con talk, and yi 
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cheat, and had published an account of it in ihe 
newspapers. Upon this subject I incautiously of- 
fended him, by pressing him with too many ques- 
tions, and he showed his displeasure. I apologised, 
saying, that " I asked questions in order to be in- 
structed and entertained ; I repaired eagerly to the 
fountain ; but that the moment he gave me a hint, 
the moment he put a lock upon the well, I desisted." 
" But, Sir," said he, " that is forcing one to do a 
disagreeable thing :" and he continued to rate me. 
" Nay, Sir," said I, " when you have put a lock 
upou the well, so that I can no longer drink, do not 
make the fountain of your wit play upon me and 

He sometimes could not bear being teased with 
questions. I was once present when a gentleman (') 
asked so many, as, "What did you do. Sir?" 
" What did you say. Sir ? " that he at last grew en- 
raged, and said, " I will not be put to the guestion. 
Don't you consider, Sir, that these are not the man- 
ners of a gentleman? I will not be baited with 
what and whi/ ; what is this? whatisthat? why is 
a cow's tail long? why is a fox's tail bushy?" The 
gentleman, who was a good deal out of countenance, 
said, " Why, Sir, you are so good, that I venture to 
trouble you." Johkson. " Sir, my being so good 
is no reason why you should be so ill." 

Talking of the Justitia hulk at Woolwich, in 

which criminals were punished, by being confined 

I to labour, he said, ■' I do not see that they are pu- 

L nished by this : they must have worked equally, bad 

'his WBB siippoEed to be Btfswell himself. 
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they never been guilty of stealing. They now only 
work ; so, after all, they have gained ; what they 
stole is clear gain to them ; the confinement is no- 
thing. Every man who works is confined : the 
smith to his shop, the tailor to his garret." Bos- 
well. " And Lord Mansfield to his court." John- 
son. " Yes, Sir. You know the notion of confine- 
ment may be extended, as in the song, ' Every 
island is a prison.' There is in Dodsley's collection 
a copy of verses to the author of that song. (') 

Smith's Latin verses on Pococke, the great tra- 
TeUer(-), were mentioned. He repeated some of 
tfaem, and said they were Smith's best verses. 

He talked with an uncommon animation of tra- 
velling into distant countries; that the mind was 
enlarged by it, and that an acquisition of dignity 
of character was derived from it. He expressed a 
paiticular enthusiasm with respect to visiting the 
whU of China. I catched it for the moment, and 
said I realty believed I should go and see the wall 
of China had I not children, of whom it was my 
duty to take care, " Sir," said he, " by doing ao, 
you woald do what would be of importance in rais- 

(1) I have in vain eiamined Dodsley's Collection for the 
Irenes here teferred to. The song begins wiih (he words, " Wel- 
COOie, welcome, brother debtor. ' — M. — It is in Ritson's Col- 
lection, ToL ii. p. 105 C. 

(a) Smith's verse* arc on Edward Pocoche, the great Oriental 
Unsuln : he traveired, it is true ; but Dr. Ridiard Pococke, late 
BiAop of OKsoTy, wbu published Traveli through the East, is 
unuUy called the great Iravellcr. — Keahnev. — Edward Po- 
cocke was Canon or Chri«tchurch and Hebrew Professor in 
Oxford. The two Pocockcs Qourished just B century apart 
ibe one, Edward, being bom in leoi : Richard, in 1T04. ^ 
Halt. 
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i ing your children to eminence. There would be a 
lustre reflected upon them from your spirit and cu- 

' riosity. They would be at all times regarded as the 

I children of a man who had gone to view the wall 

I of China. I am serious, Sir." 

When we had left Mr. Scott's, he said, " Will yon 
go home with me ? " " Sir," said I, " it is late ; but 
['11 go with you for three minutes." Johnson. 
" Or Jour." We went to Mrs. Williams's room, 

I where we found Mr. Alien the printer, who was lie 

' landlord of his house in Bolt-court, a worthy, 
giag man, and his very old acquaintance ; and 
what was exceedingly amusing, though he was of a 
very diminutive size, he used, ei'en in Johaaon's 
presence, to imitate the stately periods and slow 
and Bolemrk utterance of the great man. I this 
evening boasted, that although I did not write what 

I is called stenography, or short-hand, in appropriated 
characters devised for the purpose, I had a method 
of my own of writing half-worda, and leaving out 
some altogether, so as yet to keep the substance and 
language of any discourse which I had heard so 
mueh in view, that I could give it very completely 
soon after I had taken it down. He defied me, as • 
he had once defied an actual short-hand writer ; and 
he made the experiment by reading slowly and dis- 
tinctly a part of Robertson's " History of America," 
while I endeavoured to write it in my way of taking 
notes. It was found that I had it very imperfectly ; 

I the conclusion(') from which was, that its ex- 
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cellence was principally owing to a studied arrange- 
ment of words, which could not be varied or 
abridged without an essential injury. 

On Sunday, April 12., I found him at home be- 
fore dinner ; Dr. Dodd's poem, entitled " Thoughts 
in Prison," was lying upon his table. This appear- 
ing to me an extraordinary effort by a man who was 
in Newgate for a capital crime, I was desirous to 
hear Johnson's opinion of it: to my surprise, he 
told me he had not read a line of it I took up the 
book and read a passage to him. Johnson. 
" Pretty well, if you are previously disposed to like 
them." I read another passage, with which he was 
better pleased. He then took the book into hia 
own hands, and having looked at the prayer at the 
end of it, he said, '^ What evidence is there that this 
was composed the night before he suffered? /do 
not believe it." He then read aloud where he prays 
for the king, &c. and observed, " Sir, do you think 
that a man, the night before he is to be hanged, 
cares for the succession of a royal family ? Though, 
he may have composed thb prayer then. A man 
who has been canting all his life, may cant to the 
last. And yet a man who has been refused a par- 
don after so much petitioning, would hardly be 
praying thus fervently for the king."(^) 



experiment at short-hand. This passage may account for some 
v«i)al errors and obscurities in this work : when copying his 
notes, after a considerable lapse of time, Mr. Boswell probably 
misunderstood his own abbreviations. — - C. 

(1 ) It does not seem consistent that Johnson should have thus 
■poken of one^ in the sincerity of whose repentance he had so 



He, and I, and Mrs. Williams, went to dine with 
the Reverend Dr. Percy. Talking of Goldsmith, 
Johnson said, he was very envious. I defended 
him, by observing, that he owned it frankly upon all 
occasions. Johnson, " Sir, you are enforcing the 
charge. He had so much envy, that he could not 
conceal it He waa so full of it, that he overflowed. 
He talked of it, to be sure, often enough. Now, 
Sir, what a man avows, he is not ashamed to think; 
though many a man thinks what he is ashamed to 
avow. We are all envious naturally ; but by check- 
ing envy, we get the better of it. So we are all 
thieves naturally ; a child always tries to get at 
what it wants the nearest way : by good instruction 
and good habits this is cured, till a man has not 
even an inclination to seize what is another's ; has 
no struggle with himself about it." 

And here I shall record a scene of too much heat 
between Dr. Johnson and Dr. Percy, which I should 
have suppressed, were it not that it gave occasion 
to display the truly tender and benevolent heart of 
Johnson, who, as soon as he found a friend was at 
■11 hurt by any thing which he had " said in his 
wrath," was not only prompt and desirous to be re- 



rouch confidence as to desire lo have the beTtrfU of hit prajici 
(anti, VoL VI. p. SBfl,). The observalion, too, on the prayer 
"Rst the king" seems inconsideralE ; becaute, i/" Doild wu ■ 
■fncere penilent. he would be anxious to reconcile himself with 
■11 mankind, and, as the king tnight have saved his life, yet 
would not, Dodd't prayer far him was probably ndlher fonii 
nor flatlery (for wliat could Ihei/ avail him at that hour?), but 
the proof of coulrilion, and of tfie alHeuce of all personal resent' 
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conciled, but exerted himself to make ample repar- 

Books of travels having been mentioned, Johnson 
praised Pennant very highly, as he did at Duovegan, 
in the Isle of Skye. Dr. Percy knowing himself 
to be the heir male of the ancient PercicH('), and 
having the warmest and most dutiful attachment to 
the noble house of Northumberland, could not sit 
quietly and hear a man praised, who had spoken 
disrespectfully of Alnwick Castle and the duke's 
pleasure-grounds, especially as he tljought meanly 
of his travels. He therefore opposed Johnson 
eagerly. Johnson. " Pennant, in what he lia£ said 
of Alnwick (^), has done what he intended ; he has 
made jou very angry." Percy. " He has said the 

(1) See Ibis accurately stated, and the descent of his family 
(torn the Earls of Northumberland clearly deduced, iu the Rev. 
Dr.N«sh'BeicelleQt"HiatoryofWorcefitershirE 



I 
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I 



The doctor has subjoined a note, in which he sa^s, " The editor 
hath seen, and carefully eianiined the proofs of all the narticu- 
lan above mentioned, now in the possession of the Rev. Thomas 



y." The same proofs I have also myself carefully ex 
ana have seen some additional proofs which have occuneii since 
the doctor's book was published; and both as a ianyer accub 
tomed to the consideration of evidence, and as a genealogist 
irersed in the study of pedigrees, I am fully satisfied. I cannot 
help (*«er»inB, as a circumstance of no small moment, thai in 
tracinfr the Bishop of Dromore's genealogy, essential aid was 
given by the late Elizalieth Duchess of Northumberland, heiress 
of that illustrious house; a lady not only of high dignity of 
imrit, such as became her noble blood, but of excellent under- J 
Handing and lively talents. With ft fair pride I can boast of ■■ 
tbc honour of her grace's correspondence, spechnens of which M 
(dom my archives. m 

(2) [" At Alnwick no remains of chivalry are perceptible, I 
DO respectable train of attendants; the furniture and gardens 
inconsistent, and nothing, eicept the numbers of uii industrious 
poor at the castle gate, eicited any one ides of its former circum- 
SoMicet."— Tovrm Smtla«d.] 
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garden is trim, which is representing it like a. citi- 
zen's parterre, when the truth is, there is a very 
large estent of fine turf and gravel walks," John- 
son. " According to your own account, Sir, Pen- 
oant is right. It is trim. Here is grass cut close, 
and gravel rolled smooth. Is not that trim? The 
extent is nothing against that ; a mile may be as 
trim as a square yard. Your extent puts me in 
mind of the citizen's enlarged dinner, two pieces of 
roast-beef, and two puddings. (') There is no va- 
riety, no mind exerted in laying out the ground, no 
trees." Percy. " He pretends to give the natural 
history of North uinberl and, and yet takes no notice 
of the immense number of trees planted there of 
late." Johnson. " That, Sir, has nothing to do 
with the natural history ; that is civil history. A 
man who gives the natural history of the oak, is not 
to tell how many oaks have been planted in this 
place or that. A man who gives the natural history 
of the cow, ia not to tell how many cows are milked 
at Islington. The animal is the same whether 
milked in the Park or at Islington." Percy. " Pen- 



Prohmg Um poal, yM, t|dlt al all your cU 






' The Heroic EpistU had appeard in 1773; m thai Johnson no 
I dmiht bonowcd Che idea from that spirited and pungent nUirv. 
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nant does not describe well; a carrier who goes 
along the side of Lochlomond would describe it 
better." Johnson. " I think he describes very 
welL" Percy. *' I travelled after him." Johnson. 
" And / travelled after him." Percy. " But, my 
good friend, you are short-sighted, and do not see 
so well as I do." I wondered at Dr. Percy's ven- 
turing thus. Dr. Johnson said nothing at the time ; 
but inflammable particles were collecting for a cloud 
to burst. In a little while Dr. Percy said something 
more in disparagement of Pennant. Johnson 
(pointedly). " This is the resentment of a narrow 
mind, because he did not find every thing in North- 
umberland." Percy (feeling the stroke). " Sir, 
you may be as rude as you please." Johnson. 
" Hold, Sir I Don't talk of rudeness : remember. 
Sir, you told me," puffing hard with passion strug- 
gling for a vent, " I was short-sighted. We have 
done with civility. We are to be as rude as we 
please.*' Percy. " Upon my honour. Sir, I did not 
mean to be uncivil." Johnson. ^* I cannot say so. 
Sir ; for I did mean to be uncivil, thinking you had 
been uncivil." Dr. Percy rose, ran up to him, and 
taking him by the hand, assured him affectionately 
that his meaning had been misunderstood; upon 
which a reconciliation instantly took place. John- 
son. '* My dear Sir, I am willing you shall hang 
Pennant." Percy (resuming the former sub- 
ject). " Pennant complains that the helmet is not 
hung out to invite to the hall of hospitality. Now 
I never heard that it was a custom to hang out a, 
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helmet."(') Johnson. " Hang him up, hang him 
up." BoswBLL (humouring the joke). " Hang 
out his skull instead of a helmet, and you may 
drink ale out of tt in your hall of Odin, as he is 
your enemy ; that will be truly ancient. TTtere will 
be ' Northern Antiquities.' "('■') Johnson. " He's 
a whig. Sir; a sad dog" smiling at his own violent 
expressions, merely for political difference of 
opinion : " but he 's the best traveller I ever read ; 
lie observes more things than any one else does." 

I could not help thinking that this was too high 
praise of a writer who traversed a wide extent of 
country in such haste, that he could put together 
only curt frittered fragments of his own, and after- 
wards procured supplemental intelligence from pa- 
rochial ministers, and others not the best qualified 
or most partial narrators, whose ungenexous pre- 
judice against the house of Stuart glares in misre- 
presentation ; a writer, who at best treats merely of 
superficial objects, and shows no philosophical in- 
vestigation of character and manners, such as John- 
son has exhibited in his masterly " Journey" over 
part of the same ground ; and who, it should seem 
from adesire of ingratiating himself with the Scotch, 
has flattered the people of North Britain so inordi- 
nately and with so little discrimination, that the 
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certainly wbd a custom, 

n " Pcrce-forest," vol. ii 

plus luult de leur boslel un heavinu 

-•"- hommes et gentillei femmes ei 

ilel comme en leur prapre,'^ &c.. — KE&BNf 
(a) The litle of II bdok translated by Dr. Percy, 
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judicious and caudid amongst them must be dis> I 
gusted, wbiie they value more the plain, just, yet I 
kindly report of Johnson. 

Having impartially censured Mr. Pennant, sft | 
a travelter in Scotland, let me allow him, from | 
authorities much better than mine, his deserved 
praise as an able zoologist ; and let me also, from t 
my own understanding and i'eelings, acknowledge | 
the merit of his " London," which, though eaid to i 
be not quite accurate in some particulars, is one of J 
the most pleasing topographical performances that j 
ever appeared in any language. Mr. Pennant, like 1 
his countrymen in general, has the true spirit of a. 1 
getUleman, As a proof of it, I shall (]uote from his T 
'■ London" the passage in which he speaks of my I 
illustrious friend. 

" 1 muBt by no raeana omit Bolt Court, the long 
Te^dence of Dr. Samuel Johnson, a man of the strong- 
est natural abilities, grent learning, a most reCen 
memory, of the deepest and most unaffected piety and 
morality, mingled with those numerous weaknesses and 
pr^udices, which his friends have kindly taken care 
to draw from their dread abode. (' ) I brought on my- 
self his transient anger, by observing that in his tour in 
Scotland, be once had long and woful experieoce of oats 
being the food of men in Scotland, as they were of 
hones in England. It was a nadonal reflection un* 
worthy of him, and I shot my bolt. In turn be gave 

(1) This is fbe common cant againrt faithful biop-aphj-, 
Do«s the wnrthy gentleman mean that I, who was tau);ht di»- 
criininBtiuD o( charncter by Johnson, should have omitted his 
fmiltie*. and, in short, havu U-dauied him, as the worthy aenlle- 
inan has bedaubed Scotland? 
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me a tender hug.()) Con ataore tie also said of me, 
' Tlie dog U a Whig.' (-) I admired the virtues of Lord 
RuEsel], and pitied his fall. I should have been a. Wbig 
t the Revolution. There have been periods since in 
which 1 should have been, what I now am, a moderate 
Tory, a supporter, as far as my little influence ex- 
tends, of a well-poised balance between the crown and 
the people; hut should the scale preponderate aguOBl 
the taluf poputi, that moment may it be said, ' The 



We had a calm after the storm, staid the evening 
and supped, and were pleasant and gay. Out Dr. 
Percy told me he was very uneasy at what had 
passed, for there was a gentleman there who waa 
acquainted with the Northumberland family, to 
■whom he hoped to have appeared more respectable, 
by showing how intimate he waa with Dr. Johnson, 
and who might now, on the contrary, go away with 
an opinion to his disadvantage. He begged I 
would mention this to Dr. Johnson, which I after- 
wards did. His observation upon it was, " This 
comes of strafagem ; had he told me that he wished 
to appear to advantage before that gentleman, he 
should have been at the top of the house all the 
time." He spoke of Dr. Percy in the handsomest 
manner. " Then, Sir," said I, " may I be allowed 
to suggest a mode by nhich you may effectually 
counteract any unfavourable report of what passed? 



(1) S« Dr. Johnmn-s ■■ ; 
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" stbatagem" — DR. PERCY. lis 

I will write a letter to you upon the subject of the 
unlucky contest of that day, and you will be kind 
enough to put in writing, as an answer to that 
letter, what you have now said, and as Lord Percy 
is to dine with us at General Paoli's soon, I witt 
take an opportunity to read the correspondence ia 
his lordship's presence-" This friendly scheme was 
accordingly carried into ejtecution without Dr. Per- 
cy's knowledge, Johnson's letter placed Dr. Percy'R 
unquestionable merit in the fairest point of view ; 
and I contrived that Lord Percy should hear the 
correspondence, by introducing it at General Paoli's 
as on instance of Dr. Johnson's kind disposition 
towards one in whom his lordship was interested. 
Thus every unfavourable impression was obviated 
that could possibly have been made on those by 
whom he wished most to be regarded. I breakfasted 
the day after with him, and informed him of my 
scheme, and its happy completion, for which he 
thankpd me in the warmest terms, and was highly 
delighted with Dr. Johnson's letter in his praise, of 
which 1 gave him a copy. He said, " I would 
rather have this than degrees from all the uni- 
versities in Europe, It will be for me, and my 
children, and grandchildren." Dr. Johnson having 
afterwards asked me if I had given him a copy of 
it, and being told I had, was offended, and insisted 
that I should get it back, which I did. As, how- 
ever, he did not desire me to destroy either the 
original or the copy, or forbid me to let it be seen, 
1 think myself at liberty to apply to it his general 
dcd aration to me concerning his own letters, " That 
12 
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did not choose they should be published id hi» 
life-time ; but had no objection to their appearing 
after his death." I shall therefore insert thia kindly 
correspondence, liaviug faithfully narrated the cir- 
cumstances accompaQyiug it. 

LtTTEnaia. FROM MR. BOSWELL. 

" My dear Sir, — I beg kave to address you in 
liehftlf of our friend Dr. Percy, who was much hurt by 
what you said to him that day we dined at his house 
(April 13.); when, in the course of the dispute aa (o 
Pennant's merit as a traveller, you told Percy that ' he 
Lad the resentment of a narrow mind against Pennant, 
because he did not find every thing in Northumberland.' 
Percy is sensible that you did not mean to injure him ; 
but he is vexed to think that your behaviour to him on 
that occasion may be interpreted as a proof that he 
is despised by you, which I know is not the case. I 
have told him, that the charge ef being narrow minded 
was only as to the particular point in question ; and that 
he had the merit of being a martyr to his noble family. 

" Earl Percy is to dine with General Paoli next 
Friday ; and I should be sincerely glad to have it in 
my power to satisfy his lordship how well you think of 
Dr. Percy, who, I find, apprehends that your good 
opinion of him may be of very essential consequence ; 
and who aE.5Ures me that he has the highest respect and 
the warmest affection for you. 

" I have only to add, that my suggesting this oc 
casion for the exercise of your candour and generosity is 
iltogelher unknown to Dr. Percy, and proceeds from 
ly good-will towards him, and my persuasion that you 
will be happy to do him an essential kindness. I am. 
more and more, my dear Sir, your most faiihful and 
ffitctionate humble servant, Janes BoawgLL." 



LiTTK»320. TO JAMES BOSWELL, ESQ. 

"April 23. 1778. 
" Sir, — The debate between Dr. Percy and me is 
one of those foolish controversies which begin upon 
a question of which neither party cares how it is de- 
cided, Bcd which is, nevertheless, continued to ocri- 
mony, by the vanity with which every man resists con- 
futation. Dr. Percy's warmth proceeded from a cause 
which, perhaps, does him more honour than he could 
have derived from juster criticism. His abhorrence of 
Pennant proceeded from his opinion that Pennant had 
vantoniy and indecently censured his patron. His 
anger made him resolve, that, for having beeD once 
wrong, he never should be right. Fennant has much 
in hia notions that I do not like ; but still I tliink him 
a Tery intelligent traveller. If Percy is really offended, 
I am sorry ; for he Ie a man whom I never knew to 
ofiend any one. He is a man very wilUng to learn, and 
very able to teach ; a man, out of whose company I 
never go without having learned something. It is sure 
that he vexes me sometimes, but 1 am afraid it is 
by making me feel my own ignorance. So much eic- 
tenuon of mind, and so much minute accuracy of 
inquiry ,"if you survey your whole circle of acquaintance, 
you will find so scarce, if you find it at all, that you 
will value Percy by comparison. Lofd Hailes is some- 
what like him : hut Lord Hailea does not, perhaps, go 
beyond him in research ; and I do not know that he 
equals him in elegance. Percy's attention to poetry has 
given grace and splendour to his studies of antiquity. 
A mere antiquarian is a rugged being. 

" Upon the whole, you see that what I might say in 
fcport or petulance to him, is very consistent with full 
conviction of his merit. I am, dear Sir, your most, 
&c. Sam. Johnson." 
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LetteeS21. FEOM MR. BOSWELL TO DR. PERCY. 

« South Audley Street, April 25. 

'^ Dear Sir, — I wrote to Dr. Johnson on the sub- 
ject of the Pennantian controversy ; and have received 
from him an answa: which will delight you. I read it 
yesterday to Dr. Robertson, at the Exhibition ; and at 
dinner to Lord Percy, General Oglethorpe, &c. who 
dined with us at General Paoli's ; who was also a wit. 
ness to the high testimony to your honour. 

'^ General Paoli desires the favour of your company 
next Tuesday to dinner, to meet Dr. Johnson. If I can, 
I will call on you to-day. I am, with sincere regard, 
your most obedient humble servant, 

James BosweIiXi."(^) 

(1) Though the Bishop of Dromore kindly answered the let- 
ters which I wrote to him, relative to Dr. Johnson*s early his- 
tory; yet, in justice to him, I think it proper to add, that the 
account of the foregoing conversation, and the subsequent trans- 
action, as well as of some other conversations in which he is 
mentioned, has been given to the public without previous com* 
munication with his lordship. 




CHAPTER IV. 



" Chapter Donceming Saakex." — Sh/les in Fainting and 
Writing. — George Steevens. — Liutury. — DiffereTit 
G&oemmentt. — Maccaronic Verses Cookerg Book*. 

— Inegualily of the Sexes. — Degrees qf Happinesi. 

— Soame Jenynss " Internal Evidence." — Courage. 
— FriemlsMp. — Free Will. — Mandeville. — " Private 
Fieei public Benefits." — Hannah More. — Mason's 
Prosecution iff Mr. Murray the Bookseller. — Fear ((f 
Death. — Annihilation, — Future State 0/ Existence, 

— Wesley's Ghost Story. — Jane Harry. — Change qf 
Religion. — Mrs. Knoviles. 

On Monday, April 13., I dined with Johnson at 
Mr. Langton's, where were Dr. Porteus, then Bishop 
of Chester, afterwards of London, and Dr. Stinton.(') 
He was at first in a very silent mood. Before dinner 
he said nothing but " Pretty baby," to one of the 
children. Langton said very well to me afterwards, 
that he could repeat Dr. Johnson's conversation 
before dinner, as Johnson had said tliat he could' 
repeat a complete chapter of " The Natural History 
of Iceland," from the Danish of Horr^xm, the 
whole of which was exactly thus : — 
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" Ch«p. LXXII. — Contenung Snakes. 

" There are no snakeB to be met with throughout the 
hole island." 

At dinner we talked of another mode in the 
newspapers of giving modern characters in aente noes 
ttoja the classics, and of the passage - 



" Parens doorum cultor, et infrequent, 
Insanientis dum »<)iientiff 
Consullus erro, nunc retrorsiim 
Vela dare, aCque ilerare cursus 
Cogor relidofi," (1) 



being well applied to Soame Jenyni 
having wandered in the wilds of infidelity, had re- 
turned to the Christian faith. Mr. Langton asked 
Johnson as to the propriety of sapienHiE consultm. 
Johnson. " Though conguUus was primarily an 
ai^ective, like amicus it came to be used as a sub- 
stantive. So we have Juris consaltus, a consult in 
law." 

We talked of the styles of different painters, and 
how certainly a connoisseur could distinguish them. 
I asked if there waa as clear a difference of styles in 
language as in painting, or even as in hand-writing, 
so that the composition of every individual may be 
distinguished ? Johnson. " Yes. Those who have 
a style of eminent escellence, such as Dryden and 
Milton, can always be distinguished." I bad no 
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doubt of this ; but what I wanted to know wa^ i 
whether there was really a peculiar style to every 
man whatever, as there is certainly a peculiar hand- 
writing, a peculiar countenance, not widely different 
in many, yet always enough to be disti 



The bishop thought not ; and said, he supposed that 
many pieces in Dodaiey's collectionof poems, though 
all very pretty, had nothing appropriated in their 
style, and in that particular could not be at all 
distinguiahed. Johnson. " Why, Sir, I think every ' 
man whatever has a peculiar style, which may be 
discovered by nice examination and comparison 
with others : but a man must write a great deal to 
make his style obviously discernible. As logieiana 
■ay, this appropriation of style is infinite i 
tetbite, limited in actii" 

Mr. Topham Beauclerk came in the evening, and 
he and Dr. Johnson and I staid to supper, 
mentioned that Dr. Dodd (') had once wished to be J 

(J) Miss Reynolds and Sir J. HnwJiins doubted whether 
Johnioii hftd ever been in Dodd's company; but Johnson told 
BiBwell(DnIf. Vol. VI. p. ere. ) thst " he W once been." I 
hsve now berare me s laller, dated in nSO, from Dr. Dodd to 
liis friend the Rev. Mt. Parkhurst, the lexieogranher, metillon- 
iag this meeting ; and bis account, at that day, of the man vdth 
wbom he was ulerward to have so painful a fomspondence, is 
mlcreating and curious: — 
" I ipent TalETda; anemoon with Johnion, the celebrated author of 7>f 

an diitc^tcd. He jpei^ laagUj ud loud, biteaa to no nun'i opintoni, 
CborausblT Hrtlnacloui o£ bT» own. Good wnie flovi fton him Lo hU ha 
ottm, and He leenia po micd ora pndlglDiu Rind ot knowLedee, wblch he ' 
li Dot at all reierved^ oonununifatinB ; but hi a manoer lo Obinnate, oiw i 
njleel, and bfiorlah. ai renden It olu^reeBble and diHPlliO 
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a member of tte Literarv Club. Johnson. " I 

should be sorry if any of our Club were hanged. 

~ vrili not say but some of them deserve it."(') 

I Beauclerk (supposing this to be aimed at per- 

13 (^) for whom he bad at that time a wonderful 

I fancy, which, however, did not last long) was ir- 

l litated, and eagerly said, " You, Sir, have a friend (^) 

I (naming him) who deserves to be hanged ; for he 

• ^eaks behind their backs against those with whom 

he lives on the best terms, and attacks them in the 

newspapers. He certainly ought to be kicked." 

Johnson. "Sir, we all do this in some degree: 

' Veniam pcHmus damusque vicissim.' To be sure 

I it may be done so much, that a man may deserve to 

be kicked." Beauclerk. " He is very malignaat." 

I Johnson. " No, Sir, he ia not malignant He is 

I mischievous, if you wilL He would do no man an 

I eaeeutial injury ; he may, indeed, love to make 

[ sport of people by vexing their vanity. I, however, 

I once knew an old gentleman who was absolutely 

L malignant He really wished evil to others, and 

' rejoiced at it" Boswell. " The gentleman, Mr. 



(1) See note, Vol. VI. p.235. 
I (a) Probably Mr. Foi, Lord Spenser, Mr. Burke, and some 
I Mber Whigs the violeace oS wbose oppontion si (his time seemed 
f to Johnson little short of abeldng rebeUion, for whicb Ihey " de- 
'~' — A lo be hanged." — "^ 



^ g.; 



^3) No doubt GEorge Sleevens (now John-ion's collensue in 
editing Shakspearc), lo whom such practici'S were imputed, and 

Srticularlj at again " 
Bii*. Mem. 1. 30. - 



;icularl; as agaiiiat Garrick and Mr. Arthur niurphy. — 
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Beauclerk, against whom you a.re so violent, is, I 
kDow, a man of good principtea," Beauclerk. 
" Then be does not wear them out in practice." 

Dr. Johnson, who, as I have observed before, de- 
lighted in discriminatioQ of character, and having a 
masterly knowledge of human nature, was willing 
to take men as they are, imperfect, and with a mix- 
ture of good and bad qualities, I suppose thought 
he had said enough in defence of his friend, of 
whose merits, notwithstanding his exceptionabie 
pouits, he had a just value ; and added no more on 
the subject. 

On Tuesday, April li., I dined with him at General 
Oglethorpe's, with General PaoH and Mr. Lang- 
ton. General Oglethorpe declaimed against luxury. 
Johnson. " Depend upon it. Sir, every state of 
society is as luxurious as it can be. Men always 
take the best they can get." Oglethorpe. " But 
the best depends much upon ourselves; and if we 
can be as well satisfied with plain things, we are in 
the wrong to accustom our palates to what is high 
seasoned and expensive. What says Addison in his 
• Cato,' speaking of the Numidian? 

' Coarse are his meals, the fortune of the chase; 
Amid the running stream he slakes his thirst. 
Toil! all the daj, and at the approach of night. 
On the first fdendly bank he throics him down. 
Or letti his head upon a rock till morn ; 
Anil if the fallowing dajr he chance lo Hnd 
A new repast, or an untasted spring, 
Blesses his stars, and thinks it luxury.' 

Irft us have l/ifd kind of luxury, Sir, if jou will." 
JoHHSOH. " But hold, Sir; to be merely satisfied 
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; enough. It is in refinement and elegance 
that the civiUsed man differs from the savage. A 
great part of our industry, and all our ingenuity, is 
eiereised in procuring pleasure ; and, Sir, a hungry 
man has not the same pleasure in eating a plain 
dinner, that a hungry man has in eating a luxurious 
dinner. You see I put the case fairly. A hungry 
man may have as much, nay, more pleasure in eating 
a plain dinner, than a man grown fastidious has in 
eating a luxurious dinner. But I suppose the man 
who decides between the two dinners to be equally 
a hungry man." 

Talking of the diiferent governments, — Johnson. 
" The more contracted power is, the more easily it 
is destroyed. A country governed by a despot is 
an inverted cone. Govenmient there cannot be so 
firm as when it rests upon a broad basis gradually 
contracted, as the government of Great Britain, 
which is founded on the parliament, then is in 
the privy council, then in the king." Bosweli.. 
" Power, when contracted into the person of a despot, 
may be easily destroyed, as the prince may be cut 
off. So Caligula wished that the people of Rome 
had but one neck, that he might cut them off at a 
blow." Oglethorpe. " It was of the senate he 
wished that. (') The senate by its usurpation eon- 
trolled both the emperor and the people. And 
don't you think that we see too much of that in our 
own parliament?" 

(1) Bosweilwoirieht, and Otrktharnc wrong; the 
tion Id Suetonius is, ■'Utinam^/ju/uiKDmanusunsm 
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Dr. Jolinson endeavoured to trace the etymology 
of Maccaronic verses, which be thought were of 
Italian invention, from Maccaroni ; but on being 
informed that this would infer that they were the 
moEt common and easy verses, maccoroni being the 
most ordinary and simple food, he was at a loss ; for 
he aaid, " He rather should have supposed it to i 
port in its primitive signification, a composition of 
several things; (') for Maccaronic ' 
made out of a mixture of ditferent languages, that 
is, of one language with the termination of another." 
I suppose wc scarcely know of a language 
country, where there is any learning, in which that 
motley ludicrous species of composition may not be 
found. It is particularly droU in Low Dutch. The 
" Polemo-middinia" of Drumraond, of Hawthom- 
deiii in which there is a jumble of many languages 
moulded, as if it were all in Latin, is well known. 
Mr. Langton made us laugh heartily at one in the 
Grecian mould, by Joshua Barnes, in which are to 
be found such coniicaX Anglo-Aellenisms as iJ^tSuiTa 
iSatxii": they were banged with clubs. 

On Wednesday, April 15.,I dined with Dr. Johnson 
at Mr. Dilly's, and was in high spirits, for I had 
been a good part of the morning with Mr. Orme, 

(t) Dr. Johnson was right in supposing that ihis kind of 
poeuy derived its name from maceherone. '* An ista poetica 
{tsjt Merlin Coccue, whose inie name was Theophilo t'olengo) 
auncupaturtminacsFonTCa, B moffirunifrHJ derinta; qui maat- 
rtntf sunt quoddam pulmenlum, farina, ca^eo, hutyni compagi- 
nBliun, grobsum, rude, et rusticanum. Ideu macaronica nil nisi 
grosBcdineni. rudilolcm, cl tocabulsMd! debet In se conlmere." 
WoRiHi'i Hist, of Eng. Poet il. 357. FoJeDgo's assumed name 
na* taken up in coneequenee of hi> having been instructed ii 
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Kti l^ Virsgo Coccaia. He died in 1S44. — M. ^^J 
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the able and eloquent historian of Hindostan, who 
expressed a great admiration of Johnson, " I do 

care," said he, " on whatsubject Johnson talks; 
but I love better to hear him talk than any body. 

either gives you new thoughts, or a new colour- 

. It ia a shame to the nation that he has not 
been more liberally rewarded. Had I been George 
the Third, and thought as he did about America, I 
would have given Johnson three hundred a year for 

' Taxation no Tyranny,' alone." I repeated this, 
and Johnson was much pleased with such praise 
from such a man as Ormc. 

At Mr. Dilly's to-day were Mrs. Knowlea ('). 
the ingenious quaker lady. Miss Seward the poetess 
of Lichfield, the Reverend Dr. Mayo, and the Rev. 
Mr. Beresford, tutor to the Duke of Bedford. Be- 
fore dinner Dr. Johnson seized upon Mr. ChaHes 
Sheridan's (s) " Account of the late Revolution m 
Sweden," and seemed to read it ravenously, as if he 
devoured it, which was to all appearance his method 
of studying. " He knows how to read better than 
any one," says Mrs. Knowles; " he gets at the snb- 
Btance of a book directly ; he tears out the heart of 
it." He kept it wrapt up in the tablecloth in bis 
lap during the time of dinner, from an avidity to 
have one entertainment in readiness, when he should 
have finished another ; resembling (if I may use so 
cmarse a simile) a d(^ who holds a bone in his paws 

(I) See anti. Vol, VI. p. 198. — C. 

(S) I'he elder brother of Mr. Rjctmrd Briiulcy Sberidan. 
2IediediiilS06. — M. 
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in reserve, while he eats something else which haa { 
been thrown to him. 

The subject of cookery having been very naturally 
introduced at a table where Johnson, who boasted 
of the niceness of his palate, owned that " he al- ' 
ways found a good dinner," he said, " I could write 
a better book of cookery than has ever yet been 
written ; it should be a book upon philosophical 
principles. Pharmacy is now made much more 
simple. Cookery may be made so too. A pre- 
flcription which is now compounded of five ingre- 
dients, had formerly fifty in it. So in cookery, if ' 
the nature of the ingredients be well known, much 
fewer will do. Then, aa you cannot make bad meat 
good, I would tell what is the best butcher's meat, 
the beat beef, the best pieces ; how to choose young 
fowls; the proper seasons of different vegetables; 
and then how to roa£t and boil and compound." 
DiLiY. " Mrs. Glnsse's ' Cookery,' which is the 
best, was written by Dr. Hill. Half the trade (') | 
know this." Johnson, " Well, Sir, this shows i 
how much better the subject of cookery may be j 
treated by a philosopher. I doubt if the book be f 
written by Dr. Hill ; for, in Mrs. Glasse's ' Cookery,* I 
which I have looked into, salt-petre and sai-prui 
are spoken of as different substances, whereas sal- 
prunella is only salt-petre burnt on charcoal ; and 
Hill could not be ignorant of this. However, as 
greatest part of such a book is made by transcript | 

iTB called Ihi" facutiu. and counsellors at 1 
booksellers of London me denomii ' ' ' 
sEpproved of these denominationE. 
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tion, this mistake may have been carelessly adopted. 
But you shall see what a book of cookery I shall 
make ; i shall agree with Mr. Dilly for the copy- 
right." Mias Seward. "That would be Hercules 
with the distaff indeed." Johnson. " No, Madam. 
Womeu can spin very well ; but they cannot make 
a good book of cookery." 

Johnson. "01 Mr. Dilly — you must know 
that an English Benedictine monk(i) at Paris has 
translated ' The Duke of Berwick's Memoirs,' from 
the original French, and has sent them to me to sell. 
I offered them to Strahan, who sent them back with 
answer; — ' That the first book he had pub- 
lished was the Duke of Berwick's Life, by which he 
had lost : and he hated the name.' Now I honestly 
~i you that Strahaa has refused them; but I also 
honestly tell you that he did it upon no principle, 
for be never looked into them." Dilly. " Are 
they well translated. Sir?" Johnson. " Why, Sir, 
yery well ; in a style very current and clear. I have 
written to the Benedictine to give me an answer 
upon two points. What evidence is there that the 
letters are authentic 7 (for if they are not authentic, 
they are nothing.) And how long will it be before 
the original French is published P For if the French 
edition is not to appear for a considerable time, the 
translation will be almost as valuable as an original 
book. They will make two volumes in octavo ; and 
I have undertaken to correct every sheet as it comes 
from the jiress,'' Mr. Dilly desired to see them, and 



? Hook, They were published, in 1779, 
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said he would send for them. He asked Dr. JohD- 
son if he would write a preface to them. Johnsos. 
" No, Sir. The Benedictines were very kind to me, 
and I'll do what I undertook to do; but I ^rill not 
mingle my name with tfaem. I am to gain nothing 
by them. I'll turn them loose upon the world, and 
Jet them take their chance." Dr. Mayo. " Pray, 
Sir, are Ganganelli's letters authentic?" Johnson. 
" No, Sir. Voltaire put the same question to the 
editor of them (I) that I did to Macpherson — Where 
are the originals?" 

Mrs. Knowles affected to complain that men had 
much more liberty allowed them than women. 
Johnson. " Why, Madam, women have aU the 
liberty they should wish to have. We have all the 
labour and the danger, and the women all the ad- 
vantage. We go to sea, we build houses, we do. 
every thing, in Bhort, to pay our court to the women." 
Mrs. Knowles. " The Doctor reasons very wittily, 
but not convincingly. Now, take the instance of 
building : the mason's wife, if she is ever seen in 
liquor, is ruined : the mason may get himself druuk 
as often as he pleases, with little loss of character; 
nay, may let his wife and children starve." John-. 
SON. " Madam, you must consider, if the mason 
does get himself drunk, and let his wife and children 
starve, the parish will oblige him to find security for 
their maintenance. We have different modes of re- 
strwning evil. Stocks for the men. a ducking-stool 
for women, and a pound for beasts. If we require 

(I) [The Marquis Cuaccioli — generally supposed to Iibtc 
bMI tns fabrii-aliir of these celebraled letUri.J , 
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more perfection from women than from ourselves, 
s doing them honour. And women have not the 
ne temptations that we have ; they may always 
e in virtuous company ; men must mis in the 
world indiscriminately. It' a woman has no incli- 
> do what is wrong, being secunid from it 
ler. I am at liberty to walk into 
the Tliames ; but if I were to try it, my friends 
would restrain me in liedlam, and 1 should be obliged 
to them." Mrs. Knowles. " Still, Doctor, 1 can- 
not help thinking it a hardship that more indulgence 
is allowed to men than to women. It gives a supe- 
riority to men, to which I do not see how they are 
entitled." Johnson. " It is plain, Madam, one OT 
other must have the superiority. As Shakspeare 
flays, ' If two men ride on a horse, one must ride 
behind.'" Dilly. " I suppose. Sir, Mrs. Knowles 
would have them ride in panniers, one on each side." 
Johnson. " Then, Sir, the horse would throw them 
both." Mrs, Knowlbs. " Well, I hope that in 
another world the sexes will be equal." Boswbll. 
" That is being too ambitious, Madam. We might 
as well desire to be equal witii the angels. We shall 
•all, 1 hope, be happy in a future state, but we iniut 
not expect to be all happy in the same degree. It 
is enough, if we be happy according to our several 
capacities. A worthy carman will get to heaven as 
well as Sir Isaac Newton. Yet, though equally 
good, they will not have the same degrees of hap- 
piness." Johnson. " Probably not."(') 
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Upon this subject I had once before sounded him 
by mentioning ^e late Reverend Mr. Brown of 
Utrecht's image ; that a great and small glass, 
though equally full, did not hold an equal quantity ; 
which he threw out to refute David Hume's saying, 
that a little miss, going to dance at a ball, in a fine 
new dress, was as happy as a great orator, after 
bttving made an eloquent and applauded speech. 
After some thought, Johnson said, ^* I come over 
to the parson." As an instance of coincidence of 
thinking, Mr. Dilly told told me, that Dr. King, 
a late dissenting minister in London, said to him, 
upon the happiness in a future state of good men 
of different capacities, <* A pail does not hold so 
much as a tub ; but, if it be equally full, it has no 
reason to complain. Every saint in heaven will 
have as much happiness as he can hold." Mr. Dilly 
thought this a clear, though a familiar, illustration 
of the phrase, ^' One star differeth from another in 
brightness." (1 Cor. xv. 41.) 

Dr. Mayo having asked Johnson's opinion of 
Soame Jenyns's " View of the Internal Evidence of 
the Christian Religion" — Johnsox. "I think it 
a pretty book ; not very theological, indeed ; and 
there seems to be an affectation of ease and care- 
lessness, as if it were not suitable to his character 
to be very serious about the matter." Boswell. 
** He may have intended this to introduce his book 
the better among genteel people, who might be un- 



tjnr mutual knowledge of each other above ; " and voL iL p. 7., 
where alio this subject is discussed. — M. 
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willing to read too grave a treatise. There is a 
general levity in the age. We have pliysicians now 
with bag-wigs ; may we not liave airy divines, at 
least somewhat less solemn in their appearance than 
they used to be ? " Johnson. " Jenyns might mean as 
you say." BoswELL. " You should liite his book, Mrs. 
Knowles, as it maintains, as you friends do, that 
courage is not a Christian virtue." Mrs. Knowles. 
" Yes, indeed, I like him there ; but I cannot agree 
with him that friendship \a not a Christian virtue." 
Johnson. " Why, Madam, strictly speaking, he is 
right. All friendship is preferring the interest of 
a friend to the neglect, or, perhaps, against the 
interest, of others ; bo that an old Greek said, ' He 
that has/ricTirfs has no friend. Q) Now, Christianity 
recommends universal benevolence ; to consider '. 
all men as our brethren ; which is contrary to the 
virtue of friendship, as described by the ancient 
philosophers. Surely, Madam, your sect must ap- 
prove of this ; for you call all men friends." Mrs, 
Knowles. " We are commanded to do good to all 
men, ' but especially to them who are of the house- 
iiold of fmth.'" Johnson. "Well, Madam; the 
household of faith is wide enough." Mrs. Knowles. 
" But, Doctor, our Saviour had twelve apostles, 
yet there was one whom he loved. John was called 
' the disciple whom Jesus loved.'" Johnson (with 
eyes sparkling benignantly). " Very well indeed* 
Madam. You have said very well." Boswell. "A 



(l)o;»ri«, ai (i>«,— a phrase fretjuently quoted by Dr. Joint. 
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fine application. Pray, Sir, had you ever thought 
of it? " Johnson. "I had not, Sir," 

From this pleasing subject, he, I itnow not how 
or why, made a sudden transitiun to one upon 
which he was a violent aggressor ; for he said, 
am willing to love all mankind, except an Ami 
can ; " and his inHammable corruption bursting 
into horrid fire, he '■ breatlied out threatenings and 
slaughter; " calling them "rascals, robbers, pirates," 
and exclaiming, he 'd " burn and destroy them." 
Miss Seward, looking to him with mild but steady 
astonishment, said, " Sir, this is an instance that 
we are always most violent agEiiust those whom we 
have injured." He was irritated still more by this 
delicate and keen reproach ; and roared out another 
tremendous volley, which one might fancy could 
be beard across the Atlantic. During this tempest 
I sat in great uneasiness, lamenting his heat of 
temper, till, by degrees, I diverted his attention to 
other topics. 

Dr. Mayo (to Dr. Johnson). " Pray, Sir, have 
you read Edwards, of New England, on Grace ? "(i) 

(l) Dr. Mayo, no doubt, meant, "A Careful and Strict En. 
qiucj into the Modem prevailing Notions that Freedom ol' Will { 
i< enential to Moral Ageney," by the Hey. Jonathan EdHarda, 
Frendrnt of the Colleaa of New Jersey, Of this work. Sir 
Jarnefl MaclcintDflh (who so kindly asBirtted me in my edition 
of Boswell, and whose lora the literary and political world now 
Ismeat} obtetves, in his autobiography: " Itobert Hall's MOciety 
__i ...._ v,. =^...._ :„., He led 
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Johnson. "No, Sir." Boswell, "It puzzled me 
so ranch as to the freedom of the human will, by 
stating, with wonderful iLcute ingenuity, our being 
actuated by a series of motives which we cannot 
reeiHt, that the only relief I had was to forget it." 
Mavo. " But he makes the proper dietinction be- 
tween moral and physical necessity." Boswell. 
" Alas 1 Sir, they come both to the same thing, 
You may be bound aa hard by chains when covered 
by leather, as when the iron appears. The argu- 
ment for the moral necessity of human actions is 
always, I observe, fortified by supposing universal 
prescience to be one of the attributes of the Deity." 
Johnson. "You are surer that you are free, than yoo 
are of prescience ; you are surer that you can lift op 
your finger or not as you please, than you are of 
any conclusion from a deduction of reasoning. But 
let us consider a little the objection from pre- 
Bcience. It is certain I am either to go home to» 
night or not : that does not prevent my fre^ 
dom." Boswell. " That it is certain you are eicfter 
to go honie or not, does not prevent your free- 
dom: because the liberty of choice between the 
two is compatible with that certainty. But if em 
of these events be certain ttow, you have noJuiKrt 
power of volition. If it be certain you are to go 
home to-night) you must go home." Johnson. " If 
I am well acquainted with a man, I can judge with 
great probability how he will act in any case, wldi' 
out his being restrained by my judging. God may 
have this probability increased to certainty. (') Bob- 
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WELL. "When it 18 increased to certain^, freft- 
dom ceases, because that canoot be certainly fore- 
known which, is not certain at the time ; but if it 
be certain at the time, it is a contradiction in terms 
to maintain that there can be afterwards any con- 
tingency dependent upon the exercise of will or any 
thing else." Johnson', " All theory is against the 
rreedom of the will ; all experience for it." I did 
not push the subject any farther. I was glad to 
find him so mild in discussiog a question of the 
most abstract nature, involved with theological 
teneta which he generally would not suSer to be in 
any degree opposed. (') 

He, as usual, defended luxury : " You cannot 
spend money in luxury without doing good to the 
poor. Nay, you do more good to them by spend- 
ing it in luxury ; you make them exert industry, 
whereas by giving it you keep them idle. 1 own, 
indeed, there may be more virtue in giving it im- 
mediately in charity, than in spending it in luxury ; 
though there may be pride in that too." Miss SewaJd 
asked, if this was not Mandeville's doctrine of 



T« Ihe Eeerniil and InSnil 

taWJJy DciT foturiti/. The aclioa wbich is future 

onljr a poinL of eUrniW in the eye of the Almioiiti, mju a, unu 

■n the motiTH that led lo it are and were ftom all eternity p™- 

imt to HiJi. Our bounded intellects cannot comprehend the 

preiciena of the Deity; but if that attribute be conceded, there 

leemi no difGcirlty in reconciling It with our okti Jne agency i 

for God hai already xen what man mil lAooa: to do. — C. 

( 1 } IF any of my readers are disturbed by this thorny quer^ion, 
1 beg leave to recommend to them Letter 69. of Montesquieu's 
LeUnri Persaanex, and the late Mr. John Palmer of Islington's 
Answer to Dr. Priestley's mechanical arguments for what ho 
jAmidly caUi <■ philonphlcal neceuity." 
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" private vices, public benefits." Johnson. " The 
fallacy of that book is, that Matideville defines nei- 
ther vices nor benefits. He reckons amongvices every 
thing that gives pleasure. He takes the narrow- 
est system of morality, monastic morality, which 
holds pleasure itself to be a vice, such as eating 
salt with our fish, because it makes it eat better ; 
and he reckons wealth as a public benefit, which is 
by no means always true. Pleasure of itself is not 
a vice. Having a garden, which we all know to be 
perfectly innocent, is a great pleasure. At the 
same time, in this state of being there are many 
pleasures vices, which, however, are so immediately 
agreeable that we can hardly abstain from them. 
The happiness of heaven will be, that pleasure and 
virtue will be perfectly consistent. Mandeville pute 
the case of a man who gets drunk at an alehouse ; 
and says it is a public benefit, because so much 
money b got by it to the public. But it must be 
considered, that all the good gained by this, through 
the gradation of alehouse-keeper, brewer, maltster, 
and farmer, is overbalanced by the evil caused to 
the man and his family by his getting drunk. This 
is the way to try what is viciouH, by ascertaining 
whether more evil than good is produced by it upon 
the whole, which is the case in all vice. It nuj 
liappeu that good is produced by vice, but not 
as vice ; for instance, a robber may take mon^ 
from its owner, and give it to one who will make 
a better use of it. Here is good produced ; bnl 
not by the robbery as robbery, but as translation oF 
property, I read Mandeville forty or, I believe, 
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fifty years ago. (') He did not puzzle me; 
opened my views into real life very much. No, it ] 
is clear that the Iiappinesa of society depends 
virtue. In Sparta, theft was allowed by gener^ I 
consent; theft, therefore, was there not acriiue; 
but then there was no seeurity ; and what a life 
must they have had, when there was no security.! 1 
Without truth there must be a dissolution of 
ciety. As it is, there is so little truth, that we 
almost afraid to trust to our ears : but how should 
we be, if falsehood were multipled ten times I 
ciety is held together by communication and 
formation ; and I remember thi^ remark of 
Thomas Brown's, 'Do the devils lie? No ; for then i 
hell could not subsist.' " 

Talking of Miss (^), a literary lady, he said* ' 

" I was obliged to speak to Miss Reynolds, to let j 
her know that I desired she would not flatter m 
muck" Somebody now observed, "She flatters ' 
Garrick." Johnson. " She is in the right to flatter 
Garrick. She is in the right for two reasons ; first, j 
because she has the world with her, who have been . 
praising Garrick these tliirty years ; and, secondly;, j 
because she is rewarded for it by Garrick. (^) Why j 

{I) Seeanle, VoL III. p. 100. — C. 

(8) Hannah More MaloaeMS—C 

(S) JahiLWn probably means either that Garrick repaid her in 1 
her own coin, or helped her in bringing outlier play; or, finally, 
bf introducing her into general mcietj'. It is not to be hod- 
dered at that an iaeiperienced young lady, suddenly Iransported 1 
from obscure provincial life info the elegance and splendour of j 
tbe best literary circles of London, should have at first indulged ] 
jn some extravagant admiration both of Johnwn and Gari 
tMtttaiQMtnlhniheMeitera, UwtbvadmirathmwBa at 
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ahould she flatter me? I can do nothing for her. 
Let her carry her praise to a better market," Then 
turning to Mrs. Knowles, " You, MaUain, have been 
flattering me all the evening ; I wish you would 
give Bosnell & little now. Ifyon knew his merit 
as well as I do, you would say a great deal ; he is 
the best travelling companion in the worid." 

Somebody menlioned the Reverend Mr. Mason's 
prosecution of Mr. Murray, the bookseller ('), for 
having inserted in a collection of " Gray's Poerna " 
only fifty lines, of which Mr. Mason had still the 
exclusive property, under the statute of Queen 
Anne ; and that Mr. Mason had persevered, not- 
withstanding his being requested to name his own 
terms of compensation. (^) Johnson signified his 
displeasure at Mr. Mason's conduct very strongly ; 
but added, by way of showing that he was not 
surprised at it, "Mason 'sa Whig." Mrs. Knowles 
(not hearing distinctly). " What 1 a prig. Sir ? " 
Johnson. " Worse, Madam ; a Whig I But he is 
both I" 

I expressed a horror at the thought of death. 
Mrs. Khowles. " Nay, thou shouldst not have a 
horror for what is the gate of life." Jormsom 
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(standing upon the hearth, rolling about, with a 
serions, solemn, and somewhat gloomy air). " Na 
rational man can die without uneasy apprehension. 
Mhs. Knowles. •' The Scriptures tell us, ' The 
righteous shall have hope in his death.'" Johnson, 
" Yes, Madam, that is, he shall not have despi 
But, consider, his hope of salvation must be founded 
on the terms on which it is promised that the medi- 
ationof our Saviour shall be applied to us, — namely, 
obedience ; and where obedience has failed, then, 
as suppletory to it, repentance. But what man can 
say that his obedience has be^n such as he would 
approve of in another, or even in himself, upon close 
examination, or that his repentance has not been 
such, as to require being repented of? No man 
can be sure that his obedience and repentance will 
obtain salvation." Mrs. Kkowles. " But divine 
intimation of acceptance may be made to the soul." 
Johnson. "Madam, it may; but I should not 
think the better of a man who should tell me on his 
death-bed, he was sure of salvation. A man cannot 
be sure himself that he has divine intimation of ac- 
ceptance : much less can he make others sure that 
he has it." Boswell. " Then, Sir, we must be 
contented to acknowledge that death is a. terrible 
thing." Johnson. " Yes, Sir. I have made no 
approaches to a state which can look on it as not 
terrible." Mrs. Knowles (aeoming to enjoy a 
pleasing serenity in the persuasion of benignant 
divine light). " Does not St. Paul say, ' I have 
fought the good tight of faith, I have finished my 
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course; henceforth is laid up for me a crown of 
life?'" Johnson. " Yea, Madam; but here was a. 
man inspired, a man who had been converted by 
snpematura! interposition." Boswell. " In pro- 
spect death is dreadful ; but in fact we find that 
people die easy." Johnson. " Why, Sir, most 
people have not thought much of the matter, so 
cannot »ay much, and it is supposed they die easy. 
Few believe it certain they are then to die ; and 
those who do set themselves to behave with reso- 
lution ('), as a man does who is going to be hanged; 
— he is not the less unwilling to be hanged." Miss 
Seward. " There is one mode of the fear of death, 
which is certainly absurd ; and that is the dread of 
annihilation, which is only a pleasing sleep without 
a dream." Johnson. " It is neither pleasing nor 
sleep ; it is nothing. Now, mere existence is so 
much better than uothing, that one would rather 
exist even in pain, than not exist." Boswell. " If 
annihilation be nothing, then cicisting in pmn is not 
a comparative state, but is a positive evil, which I 
cannot think we should choose. I must be allowed 
to differ here, and it would lessen the hope of a 
future state founded on the argument, that the 
Supreme Being, who is good as he is great, will 
hereafter compensate for our present sufferings in 
this life. For if existeoce, auch as we have it here, 
be comparatively a good, we have no reason to 

(1) See ami, VoL VI. p. 2M., where Pnuli aisumes thst tfacjr 
~ Ihinluna or something else, — a very unsatisfRctDry 4lplft> 



complain, though no more of it should be given to 
us. But if our only state of existence were in this 
world, then we might with some reason complain 
that we are so dissatisfied with our enjoyinenta 
compared with our desires." Johnson. " The lady 
confounds aDnihiUtiou, which is nothing, with the 
apprehension of it, which is dreadful. It is in the 
apprehension of it that the horror of anmhilatioa 
consists." 

Of John Wesley he said, " He can talk well on 
any subject." Boswell. " Pray, Sir, what has he 
made of his story of a ghost ? " Johnson, " Why, 
Sir, he believes it ; but not on sufficient authority. 
He did not take time enough to examine the girl. 
It was at Newcastle where the ghost was said to 
have appeared to a young woman several times, 
mentioning sometliiug about the right to an old 
house ; advising application to be made to an attor- 
ney, which was done ; and at the same time, saying 
the attorney would do nothing, which proved to be 
the fact. ' This,' says John, ' is a proof that a 
ghost knows our thoughts,' Now" (laughing), 
" it is not necessary to know our thoughts, to tell 
that an attorney will sometimes do nothing. Charles 
Wesley, who is a more stationary man, does not 
believe the story. I am sorry that John did not 
take more pains to enquire into the evidence for it." 
MisB Seward (with an incredulous smile). " What 
Sir! about a ghostl" Johnson (with solemn 
vehemence). " Yes, Madam ; this is a question 
which, after five thousand years, is yet undecided ; 
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a ({uestion, whether in theology or philosophy, one 
of the most important that can come before the 
human understanding." 

Mrs. Knowles mentioned, as a proselyte to 

Quakerism, Miss ('}, a young lady 

well known to Dr. Johnson, for whom he had 
shown much affection ; while she ever had, and still 
retained, a great respect for him. Mrs. Knowles at 
the same time took an opportunity of letting him 
know " that the amiable young creature was sorry 
at finding that Jte was ofiendcd at her leaving the 
Church of England, and embracing a simpler faith;" 
and, in the gentlest and most persuasive maimer, 
solicited his kind indulgence for what was sinc-et«ly 
a matter of conscience. Johnson (frowning veiy 
angrily). " Madam, she is an odious wench. She 
could not have any proper conviction that it wa« 
her duty to change her religion, which is the most 
important of all subjects, and should be studied 
with all care, and with all the helps we con get. 

(1) Jane Harry. She was the illegitimate daughter, by a 
mulsttawomaD, of nhntMisiiSewanl calls (i.eK.i. 9T.)Bpbn- 
br in the East Indies, but, in truth, uf a West lndinn, who tent 
ber over to England for her education. Al the friend's bouae 
where she teiiaed Mrs. Knowles waa a frequent Tisiter; and bj 
degrees she converted this ineiperienced, andprohably nol very 
wise, young ireature to Quakerijnn. Miss Seward, with mm 
than her usual Inaccuracy, has made s ronuntic biMory of thii 
* ' ; and, amonnt other fables, stales that she sacrificed a for- 
of I00,0(Xtf. by her conscientious eonversion. Mr, Muk- 
*" ------- ■-■--* -- ^^ pm iQjQ jjiy hands evideni — '^ 



highly respectable member of (he fnther's family, which provei 
Ihat Jane Har"~''" '""""' '"" ^"' ■'^~'' - -■ -- '-.-i- - >- 



itry's fortune was but lOOOi. j nnd so little » 
ftthet displeased at her conversion, that he rather npproved of 
it, and gate her lOOOi. more. So vanishes anollier of Mi« Se- 
ward's romances.— C. 
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She knew no more of the church which she left, 
and that which she embraced, than she did of the 
difference between the Copemican and Ptolemaic 
systems." Mrs. Knowles. " She had the New 
Testament before her." Johnson. " Madam, she 
could not understand the New Testament, the most 
difficult book in the world, for which the study of a 
life is required." Mrs. Knowles. " It is clear as 
to essentials." Johnson. " But not as to contro- 
versial points. The heathens were easily converted, 
because they had nothing to give up; but we 
ought not, without very strong conviction indeed, 
to desert the religion in which we have been edu- 
cated. That is the religion given you, the religion 
in which it may be said Providence has placed you. 
If you live conscientiously in that religion, you may 
be safe. But error is datigerous indeed, if you err 
when you choose a religion for yourself." Mrs. 
Knowles. " Must we, then, go by implicit faith ? " 
Johnson. " Why, Madam, the greatest part of 
our knowledge is implicit faith ; and as to religion, 
have we heard all that a disciple of Confucius, all 
that a Mahometan, can say for himself? " He then 
rose again into passion, and attacked the young 
proselyte in the severest terms of reproach, so that 
both the ladies seemed to be much shocked. 

We remained together till it was pretty late. 
Notwithstanding occasional explosions of violence, 
we were all delighted upon the whole with Johnson. 
I compared him at this time to a warm West Indian 
climate, where you have a bright sun, quick vege- 



tation, lusuriant foliage, luscious fruits ; but where 
the same heat sometimes produces thunder, lightning, 
and earthquakes in a terrible degree. (') 

( I ) Mrs. Knowles, not saCisflcd with Ihe fame of her needle- 
work, the " mlile pietures" menlioned by Johnson, in which she 
has indeed displa^d much dcxlarity, nay, with the fame of rea- 
■oning better than women generally do, u I have fairly shown 
her to bave done, communicsted lo Tum a dialogue of considioable 
len^h, which, after many years had elapsed, she wrole down ai 
having passed between iJr. Johnson and her at this interview. 
As I had not the teas! recollection of it, and did not find Ibe 
Kmollesl trace oTil in my "record" taken at the time, t could 
not, in coiuistency with my firm regard to auChenticityt insert it 
in my work. It has, however, been pubhshed in " The Gentle- 
man's Magaiine" for June, 1791 [v, Ui. p. SOO.l. It chiefly 
relates to the principles of the sect called Quakers ; aitdjio 

doubt Ihe lady appears ti ' 

Johnson in argument, as 
have now stated, and from the internal evidence of the paper 
itself, anyone who ma^ have Ibe curiiKity to penue it will judge 
whether it was wrons m me lo reject it, however willloH lo era- 
tifyMrs. KnDwles.-B. 

Mrs. Knowles, to her own account of this conversation wis 
desirous of adding Miss Seward's testimony; and Miss Seward, 
who had by this time become eiceedingly hostile to Johnson's 
memory, and was a great admirer of Mrs. Knowles, was not 
unwilling to gratify her. She accordingly communicated to 
Mrs. Knowles her notes of the conversation (Lell. v. i. 97.), 
which, it may be fairly presumed, were not too partial to John- 
son. But they, nevertheless, did not satisfy the fair disputant, 
who, as Miss Seward complains (ini. ii. 179.), was •'curiously 
disuiisfled with them, because they did not contain all that had 
passed, and as exIiibiliTig her in a poor edipied light ;" and it is 
amusing to observe, that — except on the words " oioui wench " 
■t the outset, in which all three accounts agree, and the words 



foots awwherc" with which the h 






agree that the conversation ended — there is little accordance 
between them. Had they been content to say thai the Tioleocf 
of Johnson was a disagreeable contrast to the quiet reasoning of 
the fait Quaker, they would pn*^ly have said no more than 
the truth; but when they aUtct to give the precise dialogue in 
the atry words of the speakers, and yet do not agree in almost 
•ny one expression or sentiment, .— when neither preserve a word 
of what Mr. Boswell reports, — and when both (hut particularly 
"— " flesj attribute to Johnson the poorest and fccbkst 
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trashy —-we may be formea far rejecting both as f«iwil«n«^ acd 
the rather because Mr. Boswell's note was written on the instant 
(« his custom always of the afternoon**) ; while those of the ladies 
seem to hare been made up mantf years after the erent. It may, 
however, be suspected that BosweU was himself a little ashamed 
cf Johsison's violence, for he evidently slurs over the latter part 
of the ocmversation. But in the Doctor's behalf it should be 
recollected, that he had taken a great and affectionate interest in 
this young creature who had, as he feared, not only endangered 
her spiritual welfare but offended her firiends, and forfeit^ her 
fortune; and that he was forced into the discussion bv the very 
perscm by whose unauthorised and underhand interference so 
much mischief (as he considered it) had been done. — Long as 
this note is, it must be added, that it appears in another part of 
Miss Seward*s correspondence (voL ii. p. 383. ), that when a young 
Quaker lady married a member of the church of England, Mrs. 
Knowles did not hesitate to designate her as an apostate, al- 
tlMHigh she had not quitted her sect, but only married one who 
did not belong to it. — C 
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Good Friday. — Sad Housewtifary. — Books of TVnwIi. 

— Fhet Street. — Meeting with Mr. Oliver Ed- 

mardt. — Laioyerg. — Tom Tyers Choice iff a 

Profession. — Dignity of Literature. — LordCamden. 

— George Fsaltnanasar. — Daines Sarrington. — 
FunishTnenl of the PiUory. -^Insolence of Wealth. — 
Extravagance. — " Demostheneg Taylor." ■ — Pam- 
phlets. — Goldsmith's Comedies. — " The Beggar's 
Opera" — Johnson's " Hiitoria Studiorutn." — 
Gentleman's Magazine. — Avarice. — Bon Mott, — 
Burke's Clasaieal Fun. — Egotigm. 

Apbii. I7v being Good-Friday, I waited on John- 
Bon, as usual. I observed at brenkfaat, that al- 
though it wiis a, part of his abstemious discipline, 
on this most EOlenm fast, to take no milk in his tea, 
yet when Mrs. DesmouUns inadvertently poured it 
in, he did not reject it I talked of the strange in- 
decision of mind, and imbecility in the common 
occurrences of life, which we may observe in some 
people. Johnson. " Why, Sir, I am in the habit 
of getting others to do tilings for me." Boswell. 
" What, Sir I have you thatweakneaa?" Johnson. 
" Yes, Sir. But I always think afterwards I should 
have done better for myself." 

I told him that at a gentleman's house where 
there was thought to be Buch extravagance or bad 
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management that he was liying mnch beyond his 
income, his lady had ol^ecCed to the catting of a 
pickled mango, and that I had taken an opportu- 
nity to ask the price of it, and found it was only 
two shiUings; so here was a very poor saving. 
JoHNSOX. " Sir, that is the blundering economy of 
a narrow understanding. It is stopping one hole in 
a sieve." 

I expressed some inclination to publish an account 
of my travels upon the continent of Europe, for 
which I had a variety of materials collected. John- 
son. ** I do not say, Sir, you may not publish your 
travels ; but I give you my opinion, that you would 
lessen yourself by it. What can you tell of coun-^ 
tries so well known as those upon the continent of 
Europe, which you have visited?" Boswell. 
^' But I can give an entertaining narrative, with 
many incidents, anecdotes, jeux (Tesprit, and re- 
marks, so as to make very pleasant reading." John- 
son. " Why, Sir, most modem travellers in Europe 
who have published their travels have been laughed 
at : I would not have you added to the number. (^) 
The world is now not contented to be merely en- 
tertained by a traveller's narrative; they want to 
learn something. Now some of my friends asked 
me, why I did not give some account of my travels 
in France. The reason is plain ; intelligent readers 
had seen more of France than I had. You might 

(1)1 believe, however, I shall follow my own opinion ; for 
the world has shown a very flattering partiality to my writings, 
on many occasions. — B, — [Mr. Boswell mentions aeveral m. 
tended publications in this manner, none of which he lived \q 
execute. — Chai^mkbs.] 
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have liked my travels in France, and The Club 
might have liked them ; but, upon the whole, there 
would have been more ridicule than good produced 
by them." Boswell. " I cannot agree with you. 
Sir, People would like to read what you say of 
any thing. Suppose a face has been painted by 
fifty painters before ; still we love to see it done by 
Sir Joshua," Johsson. " True, Sir ; but Sir 
Joshua cannot paint a face when he liaa not time to 
look on it." Boswell. " Sir, a sketch of any sort 
by him is valuable. And, Sir, to talk to you in 
your own style (raising my voice and shaking my 
Iiead), you should have given us your travels in 
France. I am sure I am right, and there '» an end 
On't" 

I said to him that it was certainly true, as my 
friend Dempster had observed in his letter to me 
upon the subject, that a great part of what was id 
his " Journey to the We-stem Islands of Scotland' 
had been in his mind before he left London. John- 
son. " Why, yea, Sir, the topics were ; and books 
of travels will be good in proportion to what a man 
has previously in his mind ; his knowing what to 
observe ; his power of contrasting one mode of life 
with another. As the Spanish proverb says, ' He 
who would bring home the wealth of the Indies 
must carry the wealth of the Indies with him.' So 
it is in travelling; a man must carry knowledge with 
him, if he would bring home knowledge." Boswell. 
" The proverb, I suppose, Sir, means, he must carry 
a large stock with him to trade with." Johmsok. 
« Yes, Sir." 
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It was a ddightfiil day : as we walked to St. Cle- 
ment's churchy I agam remaj^ed that Fleet-street 
was the most cheofbl scene in the worid. " Fleet- 
street," said I, ^ is in mj mind more delightful than 
Tempd." Johnsox. " At, Sir, bat let it be com- 
pared with MoU ! " 

There was a rerr numerous congregation to-day 
at St. Clement's church, which Dr. Johnson said he 
observed with pleasure. 

And now I am to give a pretty full account of one 
of the most curious incidents in Johnson's life, of 
which he himself has made the following minute on 
this day: 

'^ In my return from church, I was accosted by 
Edwards ('), an old feUow-collegian^ who had not seen 
me since 1729.(^) He knew me, and asked if I re- 
membered one Edwards ; I did not at first recollect the 
name, but gradually, as we walked along, recovered it, 
and told him a conversation that had passed at an ale- 
house between us. My purpose is to continue our ac- 
quaintance." (Pr. and Med. p. l64.) 

It was in Butcher-row that this meeting happened. 
Mr. Edwards, who was a decent-looking, elderly 
man, in gray clothes, and a wig of many curls, ac- 
costed Johnson with familiar confidence, knowing 

(l) Oliver Edwards entered at Pembroke College onlv in 
June, 1729, so that he and Johnson could not have been long 
Meqoainted. — Hall. 

^2) This deliberate assertion of Johnson, that he had not seen 
Eawards since 1729, is a confirroation of the opinion derived by 
Dr. Hall from the dates in the coUeee books, that Johnson did 
not return to Pembroke College alter Christmas, 1729 — an 
important fact in his early history. See arU^y Vol. I. p. 79. n. 
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who he was, while Johnson returned hia salutation 
with a courteous formality, as to a stranger. But 
n as Edwards had brought to his recollection 
their having been at Pembroke CoUege together 
nine-and-forty years ago, he aeeraed much pleased, 
asked where lie lived, and said he should be glad to 
see him in Bolt-court Edwards. "Ah, Sir I we 
ate old men now." JoiiKsou (who never liked to 
think of being old). " Don't let us discourage one 
another." Edwards. " Why, doctor, you look 
stout and hearty. I am happy to see you so ; for 
the newspapers told us you were very ill." John* 
SOS, " Ay, Sir, they are always telling lies of «* old 
fellows." 

Wishing to be present at more of so singular a 
conversation as that between two fellow- oollegians, 
who had lived forty years in London without ever 
liaving chanced to meet, I whispered to Mr. Edwards 
that Dr. Johnson was going home, and that he had 
better accompany him now. So Edwards walked 
along with us, I eagerly assisting to keep up the 
conversation. Mr, Edwards informed Dr. Johnson 
that he had practised long as a solicitor in Chancery, 
but that he now lived in the countrj' upon a little 
farm, about sixty acres, just by Stevenage, in Hert- 
fordshire, and that he came to London (to Barnard's 
0. 6.) generally twice a week. Johnson ap- 
■a be in a reverie, Mr. Edwards addressed 
1 me, and expatiated on the pleasure of 
the country. Boswell. " I have no 
I this, Sir. What you have to entertain 
think, exhausted in half an hour." Sq- 
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WARDS. " What I don't you love to have hope 
realised? I see my grass, and my corn, and my 
trees growing. Now, for instance, I am curious to 
see if this frost has not nipped my fruit trees." 
Johnson (who we did not imagine was attending). 
** You find. Sir, you have fears as well as hopes.*' 
So well did he see the whole, when another saw but 
the half of a subject. (^) 

When we got to Dr. Johnson's house, and were 
seated in his library, the dialogue went on admirably. 
Edwards. " Sir, I remember you would not let us 
say prodigious at college. For even then. Sir, 
(turning to me), he was delicate in language, and 
we all feared him. "(2) Johnson (to Edwards). 
" From your having practised the law long. Sir, I 
presume you must be rich." Edwards. " No, 
Sir ; I got a good deal of money ; but I had a num- 
ber of poor relations to whom I gave a great part 
of it." Johnson. " Sir, you have been rich in the 
most valuable sense of the word." Edwards. 
But I shall not die rich." Johnson. " Nay, sure, 
Sir, it is better to live rich, that to die rich." Ed- 
wards. <^ I wish I had continued at college." 
Johnson. " Why do you wish that, Sir ? " Ed- 
wards. '< Because I think I should have had a 
much easier life than mine has been. I should have 

(1 ) Nay, not so. The question raised was the want of interest 
in a eountiy life; and ihejear was, therefore, as good as Uie 
hope. — *C. 

(2) Johnson said to me afterwards, ** Sir, they respected me 
for my literature ; and ^et it was not great but by comparison. 
Sir, it is amazing how little literature there is in the world." 
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leen a parson, and had a good living, like Blox- 
(') and several others, and lived comfortably," 
Johnson. " Sir, the life of a parson, of a con- 
scieotious clergyman, is not easy. I have always 
considered a clergyman as the father of a larger 
family than he is able to maintain. I would rather 
have Chancery suits upon my hands than the cure 
of souls. No, Sir, I do not envy a clergyman's life 
as an easy life, nor do I envy the clergyman who 
makes it an easy life." Here taking himself up all 
of a sudden, he exclaimed, " O I Mr. Edwards, I'll 
convince you that I recollect you. Do you re- 
member our drinking together at an alehouse near 
Pembroke-gate ? At that time, you told me of the 
Eton boy, who, when verses on our Saviour's turn- 
ing water into wine were prescribed aa an exercise, 

irought up a single line, which was highly admired : 



' Vidit et erubuit lympha pudiCB Deum (•) ; 

and I told you of another fine line in ' Camden's 
lains;' an eulogy upon one of our kings, who 
succeeded by his son, a prince of equal merit : 



sny clfliiQ W it, the lii 
bT L'rssbaw. The original 
the nater being pcnonillHl, 



K ~ nater auag pcnoinHHl, uul the woni on which the point of 
epignun turns, being resetted to the- close of th> line : -^^^_ 
Numcn. cuivlva, prnm; unoHllc numen. ^^^^M 
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\jHlir& cano, Sol occubuit, noi nulla secuu eat.' " (1) 



WARDS. " You are a philosopher, Dr. John- 
I. I have tried too in my time to be a phi- 
losopher ; but, I don't know how, cheerfulness was 
always breaking in," Mr. Burke, Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds, Mr. Courtenay, Mr. Malone, and, indeed, all 
the eminent men to whom I have mentioned this, 
have thought it an exquisite trait of character. The 
truth is, that philosophy, like religion, is too gene- 
rally supposed to be hard and severe, at least so 
grave as to exclude all gaiety. (^) 

Edwahds. " I have been twice married, doctor. 
You, I suppose, have never known what it was to 
have a wife." Johjjsom. " Sir, I have known what 
it was to have a wife, and (in a solemn, tender, fal- 
tering tone) I have known what it was to lose a wife. 
It had almost broke my heart" 

Edwards. " How do you Uve, Sir? For ray 
part, I must have my regular meals, and a glass of 
good wine. I find I require it." Johnson. " I 
now drink no wine, Sir. Early in life I drank wine ; 
for many years I drank none. I then for some 
years drank a great deal." Edwards. " Some 
bf^heads, I warrant you." Johnson. " I then 
had a severe illness, and left it off, and I have nevOT 
begun it again, I never felt any difference npoi 
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myself from eating one thing rather than another, 
nor from one kind of weather rather than another. 
There are people, I believe, who feel a difference ; 
but I am not one of them. And as to regular 
meals, I have fasted from the Sunday's dinner to 
the Tuesday's dinner without any inconvenience. I 
believe it ia best to eat just as one is hungry : but a 
man who is in business, or a man who has a family, 
must have stated meals. I am a straggler. I may 
leave thi^ town and go to Grand Cairo, without 
being missed here, or observed there." Edwards. 
"Don't you eat supper. Sir?" Johnson. "No, 
Sir," Edwards. " For my part, now, I consider 
supper as a turnpike through which one must pass 
in order to get to bed."{') 

Johnson. " You are a lawyer, Mr. Edwards. 
Lawyers know life practically. A bookish man 
should always have them to converse with. They 
have what he wants." Edwards. " I am grown 
old : I am sixty-five." Johnson. " I shall be sirty- 
eigLt nest birth-day. Come, Sir, drink water, and 
put in for a hundred," 

Mr. Edwards mentioned a gentleman (S) who had 
left his whole fortune to Pembroke College. John- 
son. " Whether to leave one's whole fortune lo a 
college be right, must depend upon circtimstances, 
I would leave the interest of the fortune I be- 

(1) I uTii nut absotulely mre but this was m; own supgestiim, 
though il is truly in the c^hoTBcter of Edwards. 

(2) This must haye been the Hev. James Phipps, who bad 
been a scholar of Pembruke, and who, in 1773, iefl his instates to 

I the college to purchase livings for it particular fotindalion, and 
1 &r other purposes. — Hali^ 
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queathed to a college to my relations or my friends,. I 
for their lives. It is the same thing to a college' I 
which is a permanent society, whether it gets the 1 
m.oney now or twenty years hence ; and I would I 
wish to make my relations or friends feel the benefit I 
of it" I 

This interview confirmed my opinion of John- I 
son's most humane and benevolent heart. His cor- 1 
dial and placid behaviour to an old fellow coUegiao, 
a man so different from himself; and his telling him 
that he would go down to his farm and visit him, 
showed a kindness of disposition very rare at an 
advanced age. He observed, " how wonderful it 
was that they had botb been in London forty years, I 
without having ever once met, and both walkers ii 
the street too!" Mr. Edwards, when going away, 
again recurred to his consciousness of senility, and, 
looking full in Johnson's face, said to him, " You'll | 
find in Dr. Young, 



la of yoursehes,' " 

Johnson did not relish this at ail; but shook hw 1 
head with impatience. Edwards walked off seem- ] 
ingly highly pleased with the honour of having been I 
thus noticed by Dr. Johnson. When he was gone^ ' 
I said to Johnson, I thought him but a weak u 
Johnson. " Why yes. Sir. Here is a man who baa 
passed through life without experience : yet I would 
rather have hira with me than a more sensible man 
who will not talk readily. This man is always 
wiUing to say what he has to say." Yet Dr. Jolin- 
•on had himself by no means that willingness which j 



k 



he praised so raucli, and I think so justly : for who 
liaa not felt the painful effect of the dreary void, 
when there is a total silence in a company, for any 
length of time; or, which is as bad, or perhaps 
worse, when the conversation is with difficulty kept 
up by a perpetual effort? 

Johnson once observed to me, " Tom Tyers de- 
Bcribed me the best : ' Sir," said he, ' you are like a 
host : you never speak till you are spoken to.' " 

The gentleman whom he thus familiarly meu- 
tioaed, was Mr. Thomas Tyers, son of Mr. Jonathan 
Tyera, the founder of that excellent place of public 
amusement, Vauxhall Gardens, which must ever be 

I estate to its proprietor, as it is peculiarly adapted 
to the taste of the English nation ; there being a 
mixture of curious show, — gay exhibition, — music, 
vocal and instrumental, not too refined for the 
general ear; for all which only a shilling is paid ('); 
and, though last, not least, good eating and drinking 
for those who choose to purchase that regale. Mr. 
Thomas Tyers was bred to the law ; but having a 
handsome fortune, vivacity of temper, and eccen- 
tricity of mind, he could not confine himself to the 
regularity of practice. He therefore ran about 
the world with a pleasant carelessness, amusing 

^1) In Rummer, 1T9S, additional and mure eipcnsive deco- 
ratwmi having been introduced, the price of admission was r«i«ed 
to [wo shillioga. I cannot approve of this. The company maj 
be more select, but a number of the honest commonHit; ar^ I 
Siau, excluded fnnn thi ' ' 



he one-shilling gallervat (be 
pIsyhoUH has been »ery properly counteracted. — B — TTie ad- 
miauMi haa bifen Kince raiEed to foiLT shillinK, without impruvingi 
it is said, cither the class of company, Oi &e proflta of the pio- 
prietoTB. — C. 
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every body by his desultory conversation. He 
abounded in anecdote, Imt was not sufRcientiy at- 
tentive to accui-acy. I therefore cannot venture to 
avail myself much of a biographical sketch of John- 
son which he published, being one among the va- 
rious persons ambitions of appending their names 
to that of my illustrious friend. That sketch is, 
however, ed entertaining little coUeclion of frag- 
ments. Those which he published of Pope and 
Addison are of higher merit ; but his fame must 
rest chiefly upon his " Political Conferences," in 
which he introduces several eminent persons de- 
livering their sentiments in the way of dialogue, and 
discovers a considerable share of learning, various 
knowledge, and discernment of character. This 
much may I be allowed to say of a man who was 
exceedingly obliging to me, and who lived with Dr. 
Johnson in as easy a manner as almost any of his 
very numerous acquaintance. 

Mr. Edwards had said to me aside, that Dr. John- 
son should have been of a profession. I repeated 
the remark to Johnson, that I might have his own 
thoughts on the subject. Johnson. " Sir, it would 
have been better that I had been of a profession. (') 
I ought to have been a lawyer." Boswell, " I do 
not think. Sir, it would have been better, for we 
ahonld not have had the English Dictionary." 

(1) ["That accuratcjudge of human life, Dr. Johnson, hu 
often been hiwnl b; me to obseive, Ibat it was Ibc grcalest mit. 
fbrtuna which could befti a man to have been bred to no protu- 
doo, Hul jMtheticaily to regret that this misfortune wai bis 
owh." Mor^) Practical Pkts, p. 313, — Masilamd.] 
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JoHNSos. " But you would have had Reports." 
BoswELL. "Ay; but there would not have been 
another who could have written the Dictionary. 
There have been many very good judges. Suppose 
you had been lord chancellor; you would have de- 
livered opinions with more extent of mind, aad in a 
more ornamented manner, than perhaps any ohan* 
cellor ever did, or ever will do. But, I believe, 
causes have been as judiciously decided as you 
could have done." Johnson. "Yea, Sir. Property 
has been as well settled." 
Johnson, however, had a noble ambition floating 
in his mind, and had, undoubtedly, oJten speculated 
OR the possibility of his supereminent powers being 
I rewarded in this great and liberal country by the 

I highest honours of the state. Sir William Scott 

informs me, that upon the death of the late Lord 
I Lichfield, who was chancellor of the University of 

I Oxford, he said to Johnson, " What a pity it is, 

Sir, that you did not follow the profession of the 
law I You might have been lord chancellor of 
I Great Britain, and attained to the dignity of the 

peerage ; and now that the title of Lichfield, your 
native city, is extinct, you might have had it." 
Johnson, upon this, seemed much agitated ; and, in 
j an angry tone, exclaimed, " Why will you vex me 

by suggesting this, when it is too late?" 

But he did not repine at the prosperity of others. 
The late Dr. Thomas Leland told Mr. Courtenay, 
tiiat when Mr. Edmund Burke showed Johnson 
hb fine bouse and lands near Beaconafield, John- 
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son coolly said, " Ntm eguidem invtdeo'i miror 
magis"Q') 

Yet no man had a higher notion of the dignity 
literature than Johnson, or was more determined in 
maintaining the respect which he justly considered 
as doe to it. OF this, besides the general tenor of 
his conduct ill society, some characteristical instances 
may be mentioned. 

He told Sir Joshua Reynolds, that once when he 
dined in a numerous company of booksellers, where 
the room, being small, tiie head of the table, at 
which he sat, was almost close to the fire, he per- 
severed in suffering a great deal of inconvenience 
from the heat, rather than quit his place, and let 
one of them sit above him. 

Goldsmith, in his diverting simplicity, complained 



(l) I am not entiiel; nilliout suspicion that Johnso 

iMngs of thin life better than he did ; and he Eauld not 
conscious that he deserved a much larger share of them t 
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one day, in a mixed company, of Lord Camden. " I 
met him," said he, " at Lord Clare's house(') iathe 
country, and he took do more notice of me than if 
I had been an ordinary man." The company hav- 
ing laughed heartily, Johnson stood forth in defence 
of his friend. " Nay, gentlemen," said he, " Dr. 
Goldsmith is in the right. A nobleman ought to 
have made np to such a man as Goldsmith ; and I 
think it is much against Lord Camden that he ne- 
glected him." 

Nor could he patiently endure to hear, that such 
respect as he thought due only to higher intellectual 
qualities should be bestowed on men of slighter, 
though perhaps more amusing, talents. I told him, 
that one morning, when I went to breakfast with 
Garrick, who was very vain of his intimacy with 
Lord Camden, he accosted me thus : " Pray now, 
did you — did you meet a little lawyer turning the 
comer, eh ?" " No, Sir," said I ; " pray what do 
you mean by the question?" "Why," replied 
Garrick, with an affected indifference, yet as if 
standing on tip-toe, " Lord Camden has this mo- 
ment left me. We have had a long walk together." 
Johnson. " Well, Sir, Garrick talked very pro- 
perly. Lord Camden was a little Imct/er to be as- 
sociating so familiarly with a player." 

Sir Joshua Reynolds observed, with great truth, 
that Johnson considered Garrick to be as it were 
his propert'/. He would allow no man either J 

— (1) [Swanle, Vol. III. p.l53n C] 
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blame or lo praise Garrick in his presence, without 
contradictiog him.O 

Having fallen into a very serious frame of mind, 
in which mutual espressions of kindness passed be- 
tween us, such as would be thought too v 
to repeat, I talked with regret of the sad inevitable 
certainty that one of us must survive the other. 
Johnson. " Yes, Sir, that is an affecting considpj^ 
aiton. I remember Swift, in one of his letters to 
Pope, says, ' I intend to come over, that we may 
meet once more ; and when we must part, it is what 
happens to all human beings.' " Boswell. " The 
hope that we shall see our departed friends again 
must support the mind." Jobkson. " Why, yea, 
Sir."(^) BoswELL. "There is a strange unwilling- 
ness to part with life, independent of serious fears 
as to futurity. A reverend friend of ours (■'} 
(naming him) tells me, that he feels an uneasiness 
at the thoughts of leaving his house, his study, his 
books." Johnson. " This is foolish in •••■•. 
A man need not be uneasy on these grounds : for, 
as be will retain his consciousness, he may say w 
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WELL. " True, Sir : we may carry our books in our 
heads; but still there is something painful in the 
thought of leaving for ever what has given us plea- 
sure. I remember, many yeara ago, when ray 
imagination was warm, and I happened to be in a, 
melancholy mood, it distressed me to tliink of going 
into a state of being in which Shakspeare's poetry 
did not exist. A lady, whom I then much admired, 
a very amiable woman, humoured ray fancy, and re- 
lieved me by saying, ' The first thing you will meet 
with in the other world will be an elegant copy of 
Shakspeare's works presented to you.' " Dr. John- 
son Biuiled (') benignantly at this, and did not ap- 
pear to disapprove of the notion. 

We went to St. Clement's church again in the 
afternoon, and then returned and drank tea and 
coffee in Mrs. Williams's room ; Mrs. Desmoulins 
doing the honours of the tea-table. I observed that 
he would not even look at a proof-sheet of his 
" Life of Waller" on Good- Friday. 

Mr. Allen, the printer, brought a book on agri- 
culture, which was printed, and was soon to be pub- 
lished. (^) It was a very strange performance, the 
author having mixed in it his own thoughts upon 
various topics, along with his remarks on plough- 
ing, sowing, and other farming operations. He 
seemed to be an absurd profane fellow, and had in- 
troduced in his books many sneers at religion, with 

[ 1 ) Dr. Johnson might well smile at such a diltrvu of mind, 

(2) This was Manhall's "Minutes of Agriculture." The 
uithor liTed to publish man; more impartanl and lass atthmiri 
works on thii subject. — Ciuuiiki. 
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equal ignorance and conceit. Dr. Jolinsoa per- 
mitted me to read some passages aloud. One was 
that be resolved to work ou Sunday, and did work, 
but he owned he felt some weak compunction ; and 
he had this very curious reflection : " 1 was bom 
in the wilds of Christianity, and the briari) and 
thorns still hang about me." Dr. Johnson could not 
help laughing at this ridiculous image, yet, was very 
angry at the fellow's impiety. " However," said 
be, " the reviewers will make him hang himself." 
He however observed, " that formeriy there might 
have been a dispensation obtained for working on 
Sunday in the time of harvest" (') Indeed, in ri- 
tual obaervances, were all the ministers of religion 
what they should be, and what many of them are, 
such a power might be wisely and safely lodged 
with the church. 

On Saturday, 18th April, I drank tea with him. 
He praised the late Mr. Duncombe (2), of Canter- 
bury, as a pleasing man. " He used to come to 
me ; I did not seek much after kim. Indeed, I 
never sought much after any body." Boswell. 
" Lord Orrery, I suppose." Johnsoh. " No, Sir; 
I never went to him but when he sent for me." 
Boswell, "Richardson?" Johnson. " Yes, Sir : 
but I sought after George Fsalmanazar the most. 

[l] [In the injunctions of Queen Eliiabcth for the observance 
of Sunda)r, there wan one eiFeption — vit. for labour in time of 
harvest, after divine service : but whicb wos not provided for in 
the Kl E9 Cta. % c. 7.— MAaiiiSD.] 

(2) William Duncombe, Esq. He married the sister of John 
tiugbcs, the poet ; y-ia the aumor of two tragedies, nnd other 
iiqjniloul pmdiictioDB ; and died 96th Feb. 1769, aged Tft. — M. 
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1 used to go and ait with Lim at an alehouse in the 
dty." (I) 

I am happy to mention another inatance which I 
discovered of his seeking after a man of merit. 
Soon after the Honourable Daines Barrington had 
published his excellent " Observations on the Sta- 
tutes (^)i" Johnson waited on that worthy and 
learned gentleman ; and, having told him his name, 
courteously said, " I have read your book. Sir, with 
great pleasure, and wish to be better known to you." 
Thus began an acquaintance, which was continued 
with mutual regard as long as Johnson lived. 

Talking of a recent seditious delinquent (s), he 
sud, " They should set him in the pillory, that he 
may be punished in a. way that would disgrace him." 

(!) This eitraordinarf person lived and died at a house in Old 
Street, where Dr. Johnson was witness to his talents and virtuei, 
and to his final preference of the church of England, aderhai^ 
Ing studied, disgraced, and adorned to many modes of worship. 
The name he went by was not supposed by hin friend to b« that 
of hii family, hut all inquiries were vain ; hii reasons for con- 
cealing his original were penitentiary; he deserved no other 
tiame than that of the impostor, he said. His pious and patient 
endurance of s tedious illness, endinc in an eiemplnry dealh 
(1763), confirmed the strong impression his merit had nude 
upon the mind of Dr. Johnson. — Pioin. _ [The Memoir of 
JEWmanamr, written by himself, and published in IT54, though 
now a ne)[lected piece of biographv, will well repay the reader, 
■sit alfbrds much curious information Mabeland,] 

(B) Quarto, ITSS. The worth; author died March 13. 180C^ 
aged about ^^. ~ M. 

(3) Mr. Home Tooke, who had been in the preceding July 
oonvictad of a seditious libel. The sentence — pronounced in 
November, 1777 — was a year's imprisonmcnl, and BOW. fine j 
but it seems strange that Johnson should, in April, 1778, have 
•polten coJ'ieciuralli/ and proipfcliati/ of a senlence passed *ix 
months before. Perhspn this may be accounted for by Home 
Tooke's having obtained h writ of error, and so suspended tlw 
■lecutkin of toe seutaoce. See poll, p, 306 C. 
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I observed, that the piliory does not always disgrace. 
And I mentioned an instance of a gentleman ('), 
who r thought was not dbhonoured by it. John- 
SOK. " Ay, but he was, Sir. He could not mouth 
and strut as he used to do, after having been there. 
People arc not willing to ask a man to their tables, 
who has stood in the pillory." 

The gentleman who had dined with us at Dr. 
Percy's (^) came in. Johnson attacked the Ame- 
ricans with intemperate vehemence of abuse. I said 
something in their favour; and added, that 1 was 
always sorry, when he talked on that subject. This, 
it seems, esasperatcd him ; though he said nothing 
at the time. The cloud was charged with sul- 
phureous vapour, which was afterwards to burst in 
thunder. We talked of a gentleman [Mr. Langton], 
who was running out his fortune in London ; and I 
said, " We must get him out of it. All his frienifc 
must quarrel with him, and that will soon drive him 
away." Johnson. " Nay, Sir, we'll send you to 
him. If your company does not drive a man out of 
his house, nothing will." This was a horrible shock, 
for which there was no visible cause. I afterwards 
asked him, why he had said so harsh a thing. Johh- 
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I) SeeartUip. 114. — C. 
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BON. " Secause, Sir, you made me angtj about the 
AmericanB." Boswell. " But why did you not 
take your revenge directly?" Johnson (smiling). 
" Because, Sir, I had nothing ready. A man can- 
not strike till he has his weapons." This was a 
oandid and pleasant confession. 
He showed me to-night his drawing-room, very 
-genteelly fitted up, and said, " Mrs. Thrale sneered, 
■when I talked of my having asked you and your 
lady to live at my house. I was obliged to tell her, 
that you would be in as respectable a situation in 
my house as in hera. Sir, the insolence of wealth 
will creep out." Boswell. She has a little both 
of the insolence of wealth and the conceit of parts." 
Johnson. " The insolence of wealth is a wretched 
thing ; but the conceit of parts has some foundatioD. 
To be sure, it should not be. But who is without 
it?" Boswell, "Yourself, Sir." Johnson. 
" Why, I play no tricks ; I lay no traps." Boswell. 
" No, Sir. You are sis feet high, and you only 
I do not stoop." 

We talked of the numbers of people that some- 
times have composed the household of great families. 
I mentioned that there were a hundred in the family 
of the present Earl of Eglingfoune's father. Dr. 
Johnson seeming to doubt it, I began to enumerate ; 
" Let us see, my lord and my lady, two." John- 
son. " Nay, Sir, if you are to count by twos, you 
may be long enough." Boswell. " Well, but now 
I add two sons and seven daughters, and a servant 
for each ; that will make twenty ; so we have the 
part already." Johnson. 



get at twenty pretty readily ; but you will not so 
enaily get further on. We grow to five feet pretty 
readily ; but it is not bo easy to grow to seven." ('), 
On Sunday, 19tli April, being Eaater-day, aftet 
the solemnities of the festival in St. Paul's church, 
I visited him, but could not stay to dinner, 
pressed a wish to have the arguments for Chria- 
tianity always in readiness, that my religious faith 
might be as firm and clear as any proposition what- 
ever ; so that I need not be under the least uneasineM 
when it should be attacked. Johnson. " Sir, you 
cannot answer all objections. You have demon- 
stration for a first cause : you see he must be good 
as well as powerful, because there is nothing to 
make him otherwise, and goodness of itself is pre- 
ferable. Yet you have ageiinet this, what is very 
certain, the unhappiness of tiumau life. This, how- 
ever, gives us reason to hope for a future state of 
compensation, that there may be a perfect system. 
But of that we were not sure, till we had a positive 
revelation." I told hiin, that his " Rasselas'' had 
ofiten made me unhappy ; for it represented the 
misery of human life so well, and so convincingly t* 
a thinking mind, that if at any time the impression 
wore ofi", and I felt myself easy, I began to suspect 
aoine delusion. 

(1) "Yeslerday jlSlhllroBBlati;, havmgnolslcptill. Having 
pronuHd a dedJi^Uon, I thought il neceshary <o ivtUe i but for 
some time ncitber wrote nor read. Lsngton came in and talked. 
After dinner I wrote. At lea Boawell came in. Hestavedtffl ' 
near Melve." — Pr. and Mai, p. 1G3. —He means, that if it bad. -| 
not been in performance of a ^ironuie, he would not hive doDB I 
snj Horldlj busiuen on Easter eve. What the dedication wn I 
*-— -Dt«ppe«r C. 
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" In reviewing my time from Easter, 1777, I found 
a very melancholy and shaineful blank. So little has 
been done, that days and months are without any trace. 
My health has, indeed, been very much interrupted. 
My nights have been commonly, not only restless, but 
painful and fatiguing. My respiration was once so 
difficult, that an asthma was suspected. I could not 
nalk, but with great difficulty, from Slowhill to Green- 
hill. Same relaxation of my breast has been procured, 
I think, by opium, which, though it never gives me 
sleep, frees my breast from spasms. I have written a 
little of the Lives of the Poets. I think with all my 
usual vigour. I have made sermons, perhaps as readily 
as formerly. (') My memory ia less faithful in retain- 
ing names, and, I am afraid, in retaining occurrences. 
Of this vocillalion and vagrancy of mind, I impute a 
great part to a fortuitous and unsettled life, and there- 
fore purpose to spend my time with more method." — 
(Pr. and Med., p. 167-) 

On Monday, 20th April, I found him at home in 
the morning. We talked of a gentleman £Mr. 
LangtonJ who we apprehended was gi-adually in- 
volving his circumstances by bad management. 
Johnson'. " Wasting a fortune is evaporation by a 
thousand imperceptible means. If it were a stream, 
they'd stop it. You must speak to him. It is 
really miserable. Were he a gamester, it could be 
said he had hopes of winning. Were he a bankrupt 
in trade, he might have grown rich ; but he has 
neither spirit to spend, nor resolution to spare. He 
does not spend fast enough to have pleasure from it. 

<1) Probably, those »liieh were left for pvliHcatum by Dr. 
I T«ylor, and wrilten, perhaps (or sotnc of Ihem), at AHhboume 
■ '- "le preceding mimmer. See aniS, Vol VI. p. 326. — C. 
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He has the crime of prodigality, and the wretched- 
ness of parsimony. If a man is killed in a duel, he 
is killed as many a one has been killed ; but it ii 
a sad thing for a man to lie down and die ; to bleed 
to death, because he has not fortitude enough to I 
sear the wound, or even to stitch it up." 
but pause a moment to admire the fecundity of 
fancy, and choice of language, which i 
stance, and, indeed, on almost all < 
displayed. It was well observed by Dr. Percy 
(afterwards Bishop of Dromore), " The convers- 
ation of Johnson is strong and clear, and may be 
compared to an antiijue statue, where every vein- ] 
and muscle is distinct and bold. Ordinary con- 
versation resembles an inferior cast." 

On Saturday, 25th April, I dined with him at 
Sir Joshua Reynolds's, with the learned Dr. Mus- 
grave (1); Counsellor Leland of Ireland, son to the 
historian ; Mrs. Cholmondeiey (^), and some more 
ladies. " The Project (*)," a new poem, was read 
to the company by Dr. Musgrav*. Johnson. " Sir, 
it has no power. Were it not for the well-known 
names with which it is Med, it would be nothing: 
the names carry the poet, not the poet the names." 
MusGRAVE. " A temporary poem always entertains i 



(1) Stunuel MuEgraTc, M. D., edi 
■ulhor of •' DisKrtstions an ihe Grcc 
lobed in 17BE, after his death, by tl 
— M. 

(S)-See aiuf. Vol. IV. p. ara.— C 
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US." Johnson. " So does an account of the cri- 
minals hanged yesterday entertain us." 

He proceeded; — " Demosthenea Taylor, as he 
yraa called (that is, the editor of Demosthenes), was 
the moat silent man, the merest atatue of a man, 
that I have ever seen. I once dined in company 
with him, and all he said during the whole time was 
no more than RicJiariL How a man should say 
only Richard, it is not easy to imagine. But it was 
thus : Dr. Douglas was talking of Dr. Zachary Grey, 
and ascribing to him something that was written by 
Dr. Richard Grey. So, to correct him, Taylor said, 
' Richard.' " 

Mrs. Cholmondeley, in a high flow of spirits, ex- 
hibited some lively sallies of hyperbolical compli- 
ment to Johnson, with whom she had been long 
acquainted, and was very easy. He was quick in 
catching the manner of the moment, and answered 
her somewhat in the style of the hero of a romance, 
" Madam, you crown me with unfading laurels." 

I happened, I know not how, to say that a pam- 
phlet meant a prose piece. Johnson. " No, Sir, 
A few sheets of poetry unbound are a pamphlet {'), 
as much as a few sheets of prose." (^) Mu.';rravk, 
" A pamphlet may be understood to mean a poetical 

(1) Dr. Johnson is here perfectly coirpct, tind is supported by 
the usage of preceding KTilcrs. So in Muiarum Dehaie, a Col- 
lecdon of poenu^ Bvo, 1656 (the writer is fipeakingof Suckltng'ft 
phef entitled Agtaura, printed in folio): 



(£) [It seems oddthat Johnson did not refer to the dcrii . . 
of wnphleC, "^r uu,^iel," though it is givenin his dictioiuurf. 

— FONHERKiO.] .^^^ 
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piece in Westminater-hall, that is, in formal Ian' 
guage ; but in common language it is understood tA 
mean prose." Johnson. (And here wa 
the many instances of his knowing clearly and tell- 
ing exactly how a. thing is), " A pamphlet ia under- 
stood in common language to mean prose, only from 
this, that there is so much, more prose written than 
poetry; as nhen we say a fiooA, prose is understood 
for the same reason, though a hook may as well be 
in poetry as in prose. We understand what is most 
general, and we name what is less frequent" 

We talked of a lady's verses on Ireland, Mihb 
Re\kolds. " Have you seen them, Sir?" John- 
son. " No, Madam ; I have seen a translation from 
Horace, by one of her daughters. She showed it 
me." Miss Reynolds. "And how was it. Sir?" 
Johnson. " Why, very well, for a young miss's 
verses; that is to say, compared with excellence, 
nothing ; but very well, for the person who wrote 
them. I am vexed at being shown verses in that 
manner." Miss Reynolds. " But if they should 
be good, why not give them hearty praise ? " John- 
son. " Why, Madam, because 1 have not then got 
the better of my bad humour from having been shown 
them. You must consider. Madam, beforehand, 
they may be bad as well as good. Nobody has a 
right to put another under such a difBeulty, that he 
must either hurt the person by telling the truth, or 
hurt himself by telling what is not true." BoswELt. 
" A man often shows his writings to people of emi- 
nence, to obtain from them, cither from their good- 
^satlire, or from tlieir not being able to tell the truth 
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firmly, a commendation, of which he may afterwards 
avail himself." Johnson, " Very true, Sir. There- 
fore, the man who is asked by an author, what he 
thinks of his work, ia put to tfie torture, and is not 
obliged to apeak the truth; so that what he says is 
not considered as his opinion; yet he has said it, 
and cannot retract it; and this author, when man- 
kind are hunting him with a canister at his tail, can 
say, ' I would not have published, had not Johnson, 
or Reynolds, or Musgrave, or some other good judge, 
commended the work.' Yet I consider it as a very 
difficult question in conscience, whether one should 
advise a man not to publish a work, if profit be hia 
object ; for a man may say, ' Had it not been for 
you, I should have had the money.' Now you can- 
not be sure ; for jou have only jour own opinion, 
and the public may think very differently." SiK 
Joshua Reynolds. " You must upon such an oc- 
casion have two judgments ; one as to the real value 
of the work, the other as to what may pleaae the 
general taste at the time." Johnson. " But you 
can be jTire of neither; and therefore I should scruple 
much to give a. suppressive vote. Both Goldsmith's 
comedies were once refused ; his first by Garrick, 
his second by Colman, who was prevailed on at last 
by much solicitation, nay, a kind of force, to bring 
it on. His ' Vicar of Wakefield' I myself did not 
think would have had much success. It was written 
and sold to a bookseller before his ' Traveller,' bat 
published aflcr ; so little expectation bad the book- 
seller from it. Had it been sold after ' The Tra- 
veller,' he might have had twice as much money for 
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it, though sixty guineas was no mean price. The 
bookseller had the advantage of Goldsmith's repu* 
tation from ' The Traveller' in the sale, tliough 
Goldsmith had it not in Helliug the copy." Sm 
Joshua Reynolds. " The Beggar's Opera affords 
a. proof how strangely people will differ in opinion 
about a. literary performance. Burke thinks it has 
no merit." Johnson. " It was refused by one of 
the houses ; but I should have thought it would 
Euccced, not from any great excellence in the wri- 
ting, but from the novelty, and the general spirit 
and gaiety of the piece, which keeps tlie audience 
always attentive, and dismisses them in good hu- 

We went to the drawing-room, where was a con- 
siderable increase of company. Several of us got 
round Dr. Johnson, and complained that he would 
not give us an exact catalogue of his works, that 
there might be a complete edition. He Bmiled, and 
evaded our entreaties. That he intended to do it, 
I have no doubt, because I have heard him say so; 
and I have in my possession an imperfect list, fairly 
written out, which he entitles Historia Studiorum. 
I once got from one of his friends a list, which there 
was pretty good reason to suppose was accurate ; for 
it was written down in his presence by this friend, 
who enumerated each artiele aloud, and had some 
of them mentioned to him by Mr. Levett, in concert 
with whom it was made out; and Johnson, who 
heard all this, did not contradict it. But when I 
showed a copy of this list to him, and mentioned 

^ evidence for its exactness, he laughed, and said. 
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" I wad wilting to let them go on as they pleased, 
and never interfered." Upon which 1 reaxl it to faim, 
article by article, and got him positively to own or 
refuse; and then, having obtained certainty so far, 
I got some other articles coufinned by him directly, 
and, afterwards, from time to time, made additions 
under his sanction. 

His friend, Edward Cave, having been mentioned, 
he told ua, " Cave used to sell ten thousand of ' The 
Gentleman's Magazine ;' yet such was then bis mi- 
nute attention and anxiety that the sale should not 
suffer the smallest decrease, that he would name a 
particular person who he heaj'd had talked of leaving 
off the Magazine, and would say, ' Let us have 
something good next month."'('} 

It was observed, that avarice was inherent in some 
dispositions. Johnson. " No man was bom a 
miser, because no man was born to possession. 
Every man ia bom cupidus — desirous of getting; 
but not avarus — desirous of keeping." Buswell. 
*' I have heard old Mr. Sheridan maintain, with 
much ingenuity, that a complete miser is a happy 
man : a miser who gives himself wholly to the one 
passion of saving," Johnson. " That ia flying 
in the face of all the world, who have called au ava- 
ricious man a miser, because be is miserable. No, 
Sir ; a man who both spends and saves money ia the 
happiest man, because he has both enjoyments." 

The conversation having turned on bon-moU, he 

(l) Tbla seems lo conRrm the coT^ecture made anu, VoL I. 
p. 1B5. thu Johnson ncCed far ■ time t» the editor of the Mua- 
nne. — C. " 
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quoted, from one of the Ana, an exquisite instance 
of flattery in a maid of honour in France, who being 
asked by the queen what o'clock it was, answered, 
** What your majesty pleases." Q) He admitted that 
Mr. Burke s classical pun (^) upon Mr. Wilkes's 
being carried on the shoulders of the mob, 

" numerisque fertur 

Lege solutis," 

was admirable ; and though he was strangely unwill- 
ing to allow to that extraordinary man the talent of 
wit (^), he also laughed with approbation at another 
of his playful conceits ; which was, that " Horace 
has in one line given a description of a good desira- 
ble manor : — 

* Est modus in rebus, sunt certd denique Jines ; ' ^ 



(1) The anecdote is told in *' Menagiana,** vol. iii. p. 104., but 
not of a " nudd qfhonourf** nor as an instance of ** exquisite JlcU- 
tery." *' M. de Uzes 6tait chevalier d*honneur de la reme. Cette 
pnncesse lui demanda un jour quelle heure il 6tait ; il r^por^it, 
• Madame, Theure quMl plaira a votre majest^.' " Menage tells 
it as a pleasantry of M. de Uzds ; but M. de la Monnoye says, 
that this duke was remarkable for ndivetSs and blunders, and was 
a kind of butt, to whom the wits of the court used to attribute all 
manner of absurdities. — C. 

(2) See ante, VoL IV. p. 23. — C. 

(3) See this question fully investigated in the notes upon the 
" Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides," arU^, Vol. IV. p. 28. et 
teg. And here, as a lawyer mindful of the maxim Suum cmque 
trUntitOj I cannot forbear to mention, that the additional note, 
beginning with " I find since the former edition," is not mine, 
but was obligingly furnish&l by Mr. Malone, who was so kind 
as to superintend the press while I was in Scotland, and the first 
part of the second edition was printing. He would not allow 
me to ascribe it to its proper author; but, as it is exquisitely 
acute and ele^nt, I t£uce this opportunity, without his know- 
ledge, to do him justice. 
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that is to say, a modus as to the tithes and certain 

>«•" (') 

He observed, << A man cannot with propriety 
speak of himself, except he relates simple facts ; as, 
* I was at Richmond : ' or what depends on mensu- 
ration ; as, < I am six feet high.' He is sure he has 
been at Richmond ; he is sure he is six feet high ; 
but he cannot be sure he is wise, or that he has any 
other excellence. Then, all censure of a man's self 
is oblique praise. It is in order to show how much 
he can spare. It has all the invidiousness of self- 
praise and all the reproach of falsehood." Bos- 
well. <^ Sometimes it may proceed from a man's 
strong consciousness of his faults being observed. 
He knows that others would throw him down, and 
therefore he had better lie down softly of his own 
accord." 

(1 ) This, as both Mr. Bindley and Dr. Kearney have obserred 
to me, is the motto to ** An Inquiry into Customary Estates and 
Tenants* Rights, &c. ; with some Considerations for restraining 
excessive Ftnes,^* by Everard Fleetwood, Esq. Svo, 1731. But 
it is, probably, a mere coincidence. Mr. Burke, perhaps, never 
saw that pamphlet. — M. 




" Thefirst Whig." — Buj/ing Buckles. — Wine. — Tasgo. — 
Homa-.-^Adam Smith. — Pope. — Voltaire. — Henry'i 
Bittory. — Modem Writers. — Greece. — Rome, — 
Old Age. — nr. Robertson. — Addiaon. — Chineee 
Language.- — Interest of Money. — Imagiruititm. — 
Existence.— Virtue and Vice. — The Bat. — Lord 
Marchmont. — " Transpire." — House of Peers. — 
Pope't " Universal Prayer." — Divorces, — Farum 
Ford's Ghost, — Lord Clive. 

Ok Tuesday, April 28., he was engaged to dine at 
General Paoli's, where, as I have already observed, 
I was still entertaiBed in elegant hospitality, and 
with at] the ease and comfort of a home. I called 
OD him, and accompanied him in a hackney-coach. 
We stopped first at the bottom of Hedge-lane, into 
which he went to leave a letter, " with good news 
for a. poor man in distress," as he told me. I did 
not question him particularly as to this. He him- 
aelf often resembled Lady Bolingbroke's lively de- 
acription of Pope : that " he was un politique atas 
eAoue et aiix races." He would say, " I dine to- 
day in Grosvenor-square ;" this might be with a 
duke ; or, perhaps, " I dine to-day at the other end 
of the tovrn ;" or, " A gentleman of great eminence 
-.VOL. vu. s 
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called on me yesterday." He loved thus to keep 
things floating in conjecture: Omne ignotiim pro 
■magni/ico est I believe I ventured to dissipate 
the cloud, to unveil the mystery, more freely and 
frequently than any of his friends. We stopped 
again at Wirgman's, the well-known toy-shop in St. 
James's Street, at the corner of St. James's Place, to 
which he had been directed, but not clearly, for 
he searched about some time, and could not find it 

first; and said, " To direct one only to a comer 
shop is toying with one." I supposed he meant 
this as a play upon the word toy ■• it was the first 
time that I knew him stoop to such sport. After 
he had been some time in the shop, he sent for me 
to come out of the coach, and help him to choose a 
pair of silver buddies, as those he had were too smalL 
Probably this alteration ia dress had been suggested 
by Mrs. Thrale, by associating with whom, his ex- 
ternal appearance was much improved. He got 
,better clothes ; and the dark colour, from which he 
never deviated, was enlivened by metal button^ 
His wigs, too, were much better ; and, during their 
travels in France, he was furnished with a Pvi^ 
made wig, of handsome construction. (') 

This choosing of silver buckles was a negotiation : 
" Sir," said he, " I will not have the ridiculous 

(I J In general his wigs were very shabbv, and (beir Fure nut) 
were burned av,ay by the near approach of the candle, whlc^Ul 
Ahort.^5igh(edness rendered necessary in reading- At Streatbtnii 
Hdr. Tbrale*^ butler had alwiiy*^ a better wig roidv ; and as Johli- 



patsed frum ibc drunina-n>om when dinner was annauDCvi. 

""" ". remove the ordinary wig, and replace it wHh 

id this ludicrwis ceremony fas perfonned enij 
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large ones now in fashion ; and I will give no more 
than a guinea for a pair." Such were the principles 
of the business ; and, after some examination, be 
was fitted. Aa we drove along, I found him in a 
talking humour, of which I availed myself. Bos- 
well. " I was this morning in Ridley's shop, Sir; 
and was told, that the coUeclion called ■ Johnm- 
nitma' (') had sold very much." Johnson. " Yet 
the ' Journey to the Hebrides' has not had a great 
8ale."(-) BoswELL, " That is strange," John- 
son. " Yes, Sir; for in that book I have told Uie 
world a great deal that tJiey did not know before." 

BosivELL. '■ I drank chocolate. Sir, this morn- 
ing with Mr. Eld; and, to my no small surprise, 
found him to be a SiaffordskiTe Whig, a being which 
I did not believe had existed." Johnson. " Sir, 
there are rascals in all countries." Boswell. " Eld 
said.a Tory was a creature generated between a non- 
juring parson and one's grandmother." Johnson. 
" And 1 have always said, the first Wliig was the 
Devil." Boswell. " He certainly was. Sir. The 
Devil was impatient of subordination ; he was the 
flnt who resisted power: — 
(i) S« nn/a. Vol. VI. p. 60. — C. 

"(a) Here he either waa lui.staken, or bsd a difltrenl notion of 

'— --'- *■ ■— ■ » geiiemllj enuiruined; for Ifae 

ipies of Ihat eicellent work were 
ition has been printed unce Mt 
in or his works. — B, — Another 
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edition hai been printed dnce Mr. Boswell wrote the abDve, b«- 

1 editions ■ ■ 

.„ _._ ._« twenty ; . . 

Skat "Cadell the publisher told her, that he had si 



* KMBted editions in (he senersl collection of his 
bi2 the Ual twenty yesr* — M. l 



twenty vesr* M. 1 804. — Hannah More mvi, 

Okat "CadeU the publisher told her, that ■■- ■— ' --'■• - 

flMt tretk." — Z*e, vol. i. ji. 39. This . . . 

made, peitu^p^ JohntOD think the suttsequent lale Kantv. 
IBSS. 
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' Better lo reign in hell, than Bene in heaven.' " 

At General Paoli's wpre Sir Joahua Reynoldi, 
Ur. Langton, MaroheseGherardiof Lombardy, and 
Mr. John Spottiswoode the younger, of Spotda- 
woode('), the solicitor. At this time fears of an 
invasion were circulated ; to obviate which Mr. 
Spottiswoode observed, that Mr. Fraser, the engi- 
', who had lately come from Dunkirk, said, that 
the French had the same fears of us. Johnson'. 
us that mutual cowardice keeps us io peace. 
Were one half of mankind brave, and one half cow- 
ards, the brave would be always beating the cowards. 
Were all brave, they would lead a very uneasy life; 
oil would be continually fighting : but being all 
cowards, we go on very well." 

We talked of drinking wine. Jornson. "1 
require wine, only when I am alone. I have then 
often wished for it, and often taken it." Sfottis- 
woocE. " What, by way of a companion. Sir?" 
Johnson. " To get rid of myself, to send myaelf 
away. Wine gives great pleasure ; and every plea- 
B of itself a good. It is a good, unless coun- 
terbalanced by eviL A man may have a strong 
reason not to drink wine ; and that may be greater 
than the pleasure. Wine makes a man better pleased 
with himself. 1 do not say that it makes Lim more 

Id hnve said, "Bfr. 



that sense of 
h» " Dictioi 



'ery well, and haa thus explained it jl 
r, Ili. " It aim signifies the sane i m 

of thai ilk, denote!! a i^ntiemaa ' 

his eati - 



th* title of his estate are the 
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pleasing to others. SometimeB it does. But the 
danger is, that while a man grows better pleased 
with himself, he may be growing less pleasing to 
others. (') Wine gives a man nothing. It neither 
giv^ him knowledge nor wit; it only animates a 
man, and enables him to bring out what a dread of 
the company has repressed. It only puts in motion 
' what has been locked up in frost. But this may be 
good, or it may be bad." Spottiswoode, " So, 
Sir, wine is a key which opens a box ; but this box 
may be either full or empty?" Johnson. " Nay, 
Sir, conversation is the key : wine is a picklock, 
which forces open the box, and injures it A man 
should cultiyate bis mind so as to have that confi- 
dence and readiness without wine, which v. 
BoswBLL. " The great difficulty of resisting w 
ia from benevolence. For instance, a good worthy 
man asks you to taste his wine, which he has had 
twenty years in his cellar," Johnson, " Sir, all 
this notion about benevolence arises from a 
imagining himself to be of more importance to others 
than be really is. They don't care a farthing whether 
he drinks wine or not." Sir Joshua Re^ 
*' Yea, they do for the time." Johnson. " For 
the time ! If they care this minute, they forget it the 
next. And as for the good worthy man, how,do 
you know he ia good and worthy ? No good and 

(1) It is obierved in "WbUit'b Infe," in the " BioRrflphiB 
BritanniCB," thai he dfBiik only water; and ""• ■-■-■'■ ^ • — =- 
s company who were drinking wine, " he 1 
aCcotninodaKT hu discoune U> the pitch of ti 
excess in drinking be iDennt, the remark it ncutely Just. 
mirely B moderate use of wine gives a gaiety of spirits wJ 
water-drinkers know not. 

N 3 
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worthy man will insist upon another man's drinking 
e. As to the wine twenty years in the cellar, — 
of ten men, three say this, merely because they murt 
say something; three are telling a lie, when th*y 
Bay they have had the wine twenty years; three 
*onId rather save the wine ; one, perhaps, cares, i 
allow it is something to please one's company ; and 
people are always pleased with those who partake 
pleasure with them. But after a man has broaght 
limself to relinquish the great personal pleasure 
which arises from drinking wine('), any other con- 
sideration is a trifle. To please others by drini 
ne, is something only, if there be nothing agaiaK 
I should, however, be sorry to offend wortby 



That lends to make one worthy man mj foe.' " 

BoswELL. " Curst be the spring, the ti 
Johnson. " But let us consider what a sad thiig 
it would be, if wc were obliged to drink or do ai^ 
thing else that may happen to be agreeable to. Ik 
: company where we are," Langton. " By tiw 
same rule, you must join with a gang of cut-purser' 
Johnson. " Yes, Sir; but yet wc must do juitiw 
. to wine ; we must allow it the power it j 
I To make a man pleased with himself, let.Sie.td i 
you, b doing a very great thing ; — 

' ■ Si putris volumus li niJas vjveie cat 




I was at this time myself a water-drinketi 



fl ) See ami. Vol. 1. p. Ill, snd Vol, VI. p. ifia. 
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trial, by Johnson's recommendation. Johnson. 
" Bosweil is a bolder combatant than Sir Joshua: 
be argues for wine witliout the belp of wine ; but 
Sir Joshua with it." Sir Joshua Aeynolds. 
" But to please one's company is a strong motive." 
Johnson (who, from drinking only water, supposed 
every body who drank wine to be elevated). " I 
won't argue any more with you, Sir. You are too 
far gone." Sir Joshua. " I should have thought 
so indeed, Sir, had I made such a speech as you 
have now done." Johnsok (drawing himself in, 
and, I really thought, blushing). " Nay, don't be 
angry. 1 did not mean toufi'endyou." Sm Joshua. 
" At first the taste of wjne was disagreeable to me.; 
but 1 brought myself to drink, it, that I might be 
like other people. The pleasure of drinking wine 
is BO connected with pleasing your company, that 
altogether there is something of social goodness in 
it." Johnson. " Sir, this is only saying the same 
thing over again." Sir Joshua. " No, this ia 
aew." Johnson. " You put it in new words, but 
it is an old tliought. This is one of the disadvan- 
tages of wine, it makes a man mistake words for 
thoughts." GoswELL. " I think it is a new thought; 
'it least, it is in a new aOitrale." Johnson. " Nay, 
Sir, it is only in a new eoat ; or an old coat with a 
' new facing." Then laughing heartily : " It is the 
old dog in tiie new doublet. An extraordinary in- 
stance, however, may occur where a man's patron 
will do nothing for him, unless he will drink : there 
may be a good reason for drinking." 



II y. 
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I mentioned a nobleman, who I believed v/aa 
really uneasy, if his company would not drink, hard. 
Johnson. " That is from having had people about 
him -whom he lias been accustomed to command." 
BoswBLL. " Supposing I should be t^le-a-tetevrih 
him at table ? " Johnson. " Sir, there is no more 
reason for your drinking with kirn, than his being 
Bobor with you." Boswell. " Why, that is true ; 
for it would do him less hurt to be sober, than it 
would do me to get drunk." Johnson. " Yes, 
Sir ; and from what I have heard of him, one would 
not wish to sacrifice himself to such a man. If he 
must always have somebody to drink with liim, he 
should buy a slave, and then he would be sure to have 
it. Tliey who submit to drink as another pleases, 
make themselves his slaves." Boswell. " But, 
Sir, you will surely make allowance for the duty of 
hospitality. A gentleman who loves drinking, comes 
to visit me." Johnsok. " Sir, a man knows whom 
he visits; he comes to the table of a sober man." 
Boswell. " But, Sir, you and I should not have 
been so well received in the Highlands and Hebrides, 
if I had not drunk with our worthy friends. Had I 
drunk water only as you did, they would not have 
been so cordial." Johnson. " Sir William Temple 
mentions, that in his travels through the Nether- 
lands he had two or three gentlemen with him; and 
hen a bumper was necessary, lie put it on Aem. 
Were I to travel again through the islands, I would 
have Sir Joshua with me to t&ke the bumpers." 
" But, Sir, let toe put a case. Suppose 
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Sir Joshua should take a jauat into Scotland ; he 
does nie the honour to pay me a visit at my house 
in the country ; I am overjoyed at seeing him ; we 
are quite by ourselves : shall I unsociably and churl- 
ishly let him sit drinking by himself? No, no, my 
dear Sir Joshua, you shall not be treated so ; I wili 
take a bottle with you." 

The celebrated Mrs. Rudd (') being mentioned : 
Johnson. " Fifteen years ago, I should have gone 
to see her." Spottiswoode. "Because she wa» 
ftfteen years younger?" Johnson. "No, Sir; 
bnt now they have a trick of putting every thing 
into the newspapers." 

He begged of General Paoli to repeat one of the 
introductory stanzas of the first book of Tasso's 
" Jerusalem," which he did ; and then Johnson found 
fault with the simile of sweetening the edges of a 
cup for a child ('), being transferred from Lucretius 
into an epic poem. The general said he did not 
imagine Homer's poetry was so ancient as is sup- 
posed, because he ascribes to a Greek colony cir- 
cnmstances of refinement not found in Greece itself 
at a later period, when Thucydides wrote. John- 
son. " I recollect but one passage quoted by Thu- 
cydides from Homer, which is not to be found in 
our copies of Homer's works ; I am for the antiquity 
of Homer, and think that a Grecian colony, by being 
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(I J Seeaui:-, Vol. VI. p. 80. — C. 
(S) rC»>>ll'>^gta hnduljnniuiMiupvnl 
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nearer Pei^ia, might be more refined than the mother 
eountry." 

On Wednesday, April 29., I dined with him at 
Mr. Allan Ranisay's(i), where were Lord Binningi 
Dr. RobertBon, the historian. Sir Joshua Reynoldi, 
and the Hoiioiirable Mrs. Boacawen (^), widow of the 
Admiral, and mother of the present Viscount FbI- 
nouth ; of whom, if it be not presumptuous in rae 
to praise her, I would say, that her manners are the 
most agreeable, and her conversation the best, of 
any lady with whom I ever had the happiness to be 
acquainted. Before Johnson came, we talked a good 
deal of him. Ramsay said, he hod always found 
him a very polite man, and that he treated him with 
great respect, which he did very sincerely, I said, 
I worshipped him. Robertson. " But some of 
you spoil him : you should not worship him ; yon 
should worship no man." Boswell. " I cannot 
help worshipping him, he is so much superior to 
other men." RoBenTSON. " In criticism, and in 
wit and conversation, he is, no doubt, very excellent : 
but in other respects he is not above other men i he 
will believe any thing, and will strenuously defend 
the moat minute circumstance connected with the 
church of England." Boswell. " Believe me, 
Doctor, you are niucli mistaken as to this; for when 
you talk with him calmly in private, he is very 

(1) [The son of the poet. SceoHJJ, Vol. III. p.E59.] 

(2) Frances, daUfihler of Witliam Evcl^ Clinvfllc, Eca., 
married, in 174% to Admiral BoscBWcn. She died in 1B05. — C. 
— [See atony intecKting pnsuges in tlie Memoirs of H^f(i|fh 
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liberal in his way nf thinking." Robertson. " He 
and I have been always very gracious : the fixBt> 
time I met him was one evening at Strahan' 
he had just had an unlucky altercation with Adam 
Smith ('), to whom he had been so rough, that 
Strahan, after Smith was gone, had remouBtrated with 
him, and told him that I was coming soon, and that 
he was uneasy to think that he might bphave in the 
same manner to me. ' No. no, Sir (said Johnson), 
I warrant you Robertson and I shall do very welL' 
Accordingly he was gentle and good-humoured and' 
courteous with me, the whole evening, and he haa 
been so upon every occasion that we have met since.' 
I have often said (laughing), that I have been in k 
great measure indebted to Smith for my good re- 
ception." BoswELL. " His power of reasoning ie 
very strong, and he has a peculiar art of drawing 
characters, which is as rare as good portrait paint- 
ing." Sir Joshua Reynolds. " He is undoubt- 
edly admirable in this ; but, in order to mark the 
oharaeters which he draws, he overcharges them, 
and gives people more than they really have, 
whether of good or bad." • 

No sooner did he, of whom we had been tlraa 
tolking so easily, arrive, than we were all as quiet 
aa a school upon the entrance of the head-roaster ; 
and we very soon sat down to a table covered with 
such variety of good things, as contributed not a 
little to dispose him to be pleased. 

O) This, probAblvi 'was (he Hvne, the cxaggeratioD o 
repreRentalion of which may have eiien rise ' " ' 
leri londiloui anecdole. See ant?, VoL V. 
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nay have given rise Lo Profeuor Mil- ' 



[Ramsay, " I am old enough (') to have been a 
contemporary of Pope. His poetry was highly 
admired in his life-time, more a great deal than 
after his death." Johnson. ',' Sir, it has not been 
less admired since his death ; do authors ever had 
so much fame in their own life-time as Pope and 
Voltaire ; and Pope's poetry has been as much ad- 
mired since hia death as during his life : it has only 
not been 113 much talked of; but that is owing to its 
being now more distant, and people having other 
writings to talk of. Virgil is less talked of than 
Pope, and Homer is less talked of than Virgil ; but 
they are not less admired. We must read what the 
world reads at the moment. It has been maint^ned 
that this superfetation, this teeming of the press in 
^^_ modern times, is prejudicial to good literature, be- 
^^^ oauae it obliges us to read so much of what is of in- 
^^H ferior value, in order to be in the fashion ; so that 
^^H better works are neglected for want of time, be- 
^^H cause a man wiU have more gratification of his 
^^H vanity in conversation, from having read modem 
^^V books, than from having read the best works of 
^^^ antiquity. But it must be considered, that we hftTfi 
now more knowledge generally diffused : all our 
ladies read now, which is a great exteosioo. Mo- 
dern writers are the moons of literature ; they shine 
with reflected light, with light borrowed from the 
ancients. Greece appears to me to be tlie foun- 
I t&in of knowledge ; Rome of elegance." Ramsat. 

" I suppose Homer's < Iliad ' to be a collection of 

■ (1) Mr. Rauiuy WIS about Johnian's age^ — C, 



pieces which had been written before his time. I 
should like to see a translation of it in poetical 
prose, like the book of Ruth or Job." Kobertson. 
" Would you. Dr. Johnson, who are a master of the 
English language, but try your hand upon a part 
of it." Johnson. "Sir, you would not read it 
without the pleasure of verse, "(') 

We talked of antiquarian researches. Johnsoh. 
" All that is realty known of tlie ancient state of 
Britain is contained in a few pages. We can know 
no more than what the old writers have told us ; yet 
what large books have we upon it, the whole of 
which, excepting such parts as are taken from those 
old writers, is all a dream, auch as Whitaker's 'Man- 
chester.' I have heard Henry's ' History of Britain' 
well spoken of; I am told it is carried on in sepa- 
rate divisions, as the civil, the military, tlie religious 
history. I wish much to have one branch well 
done, and that is the history of manners, of com- 
mon life." RoBBHTsON. "Henry should have ap- 
plied his attention to that alone, which is enough 
Cor any man ; and he might have found a great 
deal scattered in various books, had he read solely 
mXtt that view. Henry erred in not selling his fint I 



(1) Thi* Mperiment, which Modame Dacier made in v^% 
hw bDce been tried iu our awn Language, tiv the editor i>f *' 0^ 
■tan;" and we muU either think very meanly of hit ahilities, or 
«Udw that Dr. Johnson was in the right And Mr. Cowpcr, ■ 
man of real genius, hm miserably failed in hu bltnk-vcrse traiu- 
lalioa. — B.— It is the fashion to call Cawper'i a rafserable 
ftllnrc, and bf the side of Pope's fallaciDus brilliancy itundoubt- 
all* aeemi deficient in poetical splendour ; yel it ia certainly the 
„/_^ _.^_:. _. u..ry ..„„L .„j .^-Vore one rnSs it. 
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volume at a moderate price to the bookaellers, thai 
tliey might have "pushed him on till he had got re- 
putation. I sold my 'History of Scotland' at ft 
moderate price, as 3 work by which the booksellers 
.might either gain or not ; and Cadell has told me, 
-that Miller and he have got six thousand pounds 
by it I afterwards received a much higher price 
Jbr my writings. An author should sell his first 
TTork for what tlie booksellers will give, till it shall 
Uppear whether he is an author of merit, or, which 
U the same thing as to purchase-money, an author 
who pleases the public." 

Dr. Hobertson expatiated on the character of a 
certain nobleman (') ; that he was one of the strong- 
est-minded men that ever lived ; that he would sit 
in company quite sluggish, while there was nothing 
to call forth his intellectual vigour ; but the mo- 
ment that any important subject was started, for 
instance, how this country is to be defended against 
a. French invasion, he would rouse himself, and 
thow his extraordinary talents, with the most pow- 
erful ability and animation. JoiiNsoK. " Yet this 
man cut his own throat. The true strong and sound 
mind is the mind that can enibrace equally great 
things and small. Now, I am told the King of 
PruBgia will say to a servant, ' Bring me a bottle of 
such a wine, which came in such a year ; it lies in 
anch a corner of the cellars.' I would have a tnan 
great in great things, and elegant in little thinge 
-Ho said to nie alterwards, when we were by Q 

(0 Lord Cli*e. — C. 
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selves, "Robertson was in a mighty romantic hu- 
■noui; he talked of one whom he did not know ; 
I downed him with the King of Prussia.'' " Yes, Sir," J 
wid Ii " you threw a bottle at his head." 

.An ingenious gentleman was mentioned, conceror 1 
tpg whom both llobertsoQ and Ramsay agreed that I 
he bad a constant firmness of mind ; for, atter a. | 
laborious day, and amidst a multiplicity of carea, 
and anxieties, he would ait down with his sisterfc ' 
and be quite clieerful and good-humoured. Such i 
disposition, it was observed, was the happy gift of 
nature. Johnson. " I do not think so ; a maji haa 
from nocture a certain portion of mind ; the use he 
makes of it depends upon his own free will. That 
a man has always the same firmnesa of mind, I do 
not say : because every man feels his mind less 
firm at one tiuie than another ; but I think, a man's 
being in a good or bad humour depends upon his 
will." I, however, could not help thinking that a 
roan's humour is ofteJi uncontrollable by hia will, 

Johnson harangued against driuking wine. " A 
man," said he, " may choose whetlier he will have 
abstemiousness and knowledge, or claret and igno- 
Kance." Dr. Robertson (who is very companion- 
able) ivaa beginning to dissent as to the proacrip- 
tiou of claret. Johnson (with a placid smile). 
" Nay, Sir, you shall not differ with me ; as I have 
said that the man is most perfect who takes ia the 
moat things, I am for knowledge and claret." Ro- 
BBBTsoN (holding a glass of generous claret in his 
hand). " Sir, I can only drink your health," Jokn- 
SOM. "Sir, I should be egrry if you sliould be 




1778, 

i to be able to do nothing 
' Dr. Johnson, allow me to 
respect I have the advantage of 
;'hon you were in Scotland you would not 
a hear any of our preachers ; whereas, when 
uii here, 1 attend your public worship without 
ruple, and, indeed, with great satisfaetiou." John- 
" Why, Sir, that is not so extraordinary : the 
King of Siam sent ambassadors to Louis the Four- 
teenth, but Louis the Fourteenth sent none to the 
King of Siam." (') 

Here my friend for once discovered a want of 
iinowledge or forgetfulness ; for Louis the Four- 
teenth did send an embassy to the King of Siam (^}, 
and the Abbe Choisi, who was employed in it, pub- 
lished an account of it in two volumes. 

Next day, Thursday, April 30. (3), I found him 

iring passed in 

(£) The &hb6 de Cboki was sent bv Louis XIV. on an em- 
bMsj to tbe King otlSiam in less, with a Tieu-, it has heeo laidi 

to convert tbe Icing of the country to ChriatiBnity M Tbe 

Cheralier de Chaumont wan tlie tunbusodor : the Abhe de 
Choisi WBB, ai Boswell correetly states, only " employed in it,* 
ud it was in return of this missiOD that the King uf Siam lenl 
his embassjr to Luui« C. 



. Ramsay i Thur 

- ■ ■ ; Sun .. , 

I Tery earl)' j do, now, let 
i awav — just like Ganj- 
"■ whether jwo 
arly — on Motidajt. But lake sotne at^ 
lot come till Tuesday." — iafjcr:! to Mn, 
dinner giten at the Old BaiJej M Ibt 
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at home by himself. Johnson. "Well, Sir, Ram- 
aay gave us a splendid dinner. I love Ramsay. 
You will not find a man in whose conversation 
there is more inHtniction, more informatioii, and 
more elegance, than in Ramsay's. Boswe 
" What I admire in Ramsay, is his continuing to 
be so young." Johnson. "Why, yes. Sir, it is 
be admired. I value myself upon this, that there is 
nothing of the old man in my conversation. I am 
now sixty-eight, and I have no more of it than 
at twenty-eight." Boswell. " But, Sir, would not 
you wish to know old- age ? He who is never an 
old man, does not know the nhole of human life; 
for old age is one of the divisions of it." Johnson'j- I 
"Nay, Sir, what talk is this ? " Boswell. " I mean,' I 
Sir, the Sphinx's description of it : — morning, 
noon, and night. I would know night, as well a» I 
morning and noon," Johnson. " What Sir, would 1 
you know what it is to feel the evils of old age ? 
Would you have the gout? Would you have de- 
crepitude? " Seeing him heated, I would not argue 1 
any farther ; but I was confident that I was in I 
the right. I would, in due time, be a Nestor, an^ | 
elder of the people ; and there s/iould be some dif- I 
ference between the conversation of twenty-eight; I 
tmd sixty-eight. (') A grave picture should not btf 1 

judges, counsel, and a few guests. The venerable Mr. ChaiiK> J 
bahin Clarke, noiv in his ninely-flrst year, reoienibers lo hat* I 
taken Johnson to this dinner, he beinir then sheriff. The jud«»' I 
were Blu;kstone and Eyre. Mr. Justice Blaekslone converind 1 
wjih Johnson on the subject uf their absent friend. Sir HobeM { 
Cbainbers. ^- C J 

f 1 } Johiuon clear]}! meant (what the author hu oAsa dj^J 
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gay. There is a serene, solemn, placid old age. 
Johnson. " Mrs. Thrale's mother said of me what 
flattered me much. A clergymaii was complain- 
ing of want of society in the country where he 
lived; and said, 'They talk of runts, (that is, youDg 
cowa.) (') ' Sir, (said Mrs. Salusbury), Mr. John- 
son would learn to talk of runts ; ' meaning that I 
was a man who would make the most of my eitua- 
Stion, whatever I was." He added, " I think myself 
a very polite man." 

On Saturday, May 2., I dined with him at Sir 
Joshua Reynolds's, where ih^ire was a very la^ 
company, and a great deal of conversation ; but, 
owing to some circumstance which I cannot now 
recollect, I have no record of any part of it, except 
that there were several people there by no means 
of the Johnaonian school ; so that less attention 
WEts p^d to him than usual, which put him out of 



where menti an eil). that he had none of the listlcsines* of eU 
*go 1 Ihm he had the same aiikili/ and oierggofviimt, oi former\ji 
Dot that a man of siity-eighl m\0a dance in a public HUmliif 
vilh BE much propriet]' us he could al twenty-eight. Mis coo- 
irermlion being the product of much Tarioos knowled)^, gtMt 



iinary wit, was equalJy w 



It prohably did not eihJM 
lainly in his later years it aw 
totally free from the gsrrtility and queruloiuness of uld tft. 

(1) Such is the sign iH cation of this word in Scotland, and, a 

chouid seem, in Wales. (See Skinner in u.) But the htifbi 

ef Scotland nnd Wales, when hrought to England, beingaimm 

..__ .. ._ .1 r.^: ... J ... 1 ftcquindi 



?T (hnn those of this country, t 
andary sense, and genei-ally sij 



tiiDicti 




ill beyond the ordinary growth of tht ..., 

- -' — ihe word is acknowledged b;' Dr. JohnKM^ 
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huinour: and upon some imaginary ofi'ence ('^ 
from me, he attacked me with such rudeness, that 
I was vcsed and angry, because it gave those perJ 
sons an opportunity of enlarging upon his supposed' 
ferocity, and ill treatment of his best friends. I was 
so much hurt, and had my pride so much roused, 
that I kept away from him for a week ; and, per- 
haps, might have kept away much longer, nayy 
gone to Scotland without seeing him again, had not 
we fortunately met and been reconciled. To Buch 
unhappy chances are human friendships liable. 

On Friday, May 8., 1 dined with him at Mr, 
Limgtan's. I was reserved and silent, which I sup- 
pose he perceived, and might recollect the cause. 
After dinner, when Mr. Langton was called out 
of the room, and we were by ourselves, he drew liis 

(1) Lord Wellesley has been so obliging as to give me the 
following account of the cause of this quarrel : " Boswell, onB 
day at Sir Joihua's table, cliose to pronounce a high-flowu pane- 

Syric on llie wits nf Queen Anne's reign, and eiclaimed, ' How 
cUehtrul it mtiEt have been to have lived in the society of Pop^ 
^wift, Arbulhnot, Gay, and Bolingbroke ! We have no suck 
■ociet]' in ourilayB." Sia Joshua. 'I think, Mr. Boaweil, you 
nuht be BBtlsllcd with your great fViend's conversation.' Johk- 
MiH. 'Nay, Sir, Boswell is right ; every man wishes for prefer- 
ment, and if Boswell had lived in those days, ha would have 
obtained promoiion.' Sia Jobhda. 'How8o,Sir?' Jobbhui. 
' Sir, he would have had a high pliice in the Uunciad.' This 
•tiecdole Lord Wellosley heard from Mr. Thomaa Sydenham, 
wliB received it from Mr. Knight, on the authority of Sir Joihaa 
Reynolds himself." I, however, suspect, that this n hut another 
Tendon of the repartee of the same kind, in reference to Iba [ 
PuDCiad, made in Sir Joshua's presence, though not at b^ 
bouse, some years before (see anli, Vol. III. p. BSA Johik., ' 
Hill's playful retort seems somtich leu oSbiuive than flhyolhei^' 
that Boaweil relates himtelf to have endured patiently, that it is 
llnprobahtc that he should have resented it so deeply. Thif 
anecdote, In passing through the hands of Mr. Knight and Mr, 
gydeahain, may have lost its true date, and acquired EomeUiiiUF 
bnond ita true exoressidil. — C. ^ 
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ehair near to mine, and said, ia a tone of coDcili- 
ilting courtesy, "Well, how have you done?" 
BoswELL. " Sir, yoa have made rac very uneasy 
by your behaviour to me when we were last at Sir 
Joshua Reynolds's. You know, my dear Sir, no 
n has a greater respect and affection for you, or 
would sooner go to the end of tlie world to serve 
you. Now, to treat me so — ." He insisted that 
I had interrupted, which I assured him was not tlie 
case; and proceeded — "But why treat me so be- 
fore people who neither love you nor me? " Jouh- 
saw. " Well, I am sorry for it. I 'U make it up to 
you twenty different ways, as you please." Boswell, 
"I said to-day to Sir Joshua, when Le observed 
that yon tossed me sometimes, I don't care how 
often or how high he tosses me, when only friends 
are present, for then I fall upon soft ground ; but I 
do not like falling on stones, which is the case whea 
enemies are present I think this a pretty good 
image. Sir." Johnson, " Sir, it is one of the 
happiest I have ever heard," (') 

The truth is, there was no venom in the wounds 
which he inflicted at any time, unless they were ir- 
ritated by some malignant infusion by other hands. 
We were instantly as cordial again as ever, asd 
joined in hearty laugh at some ludicrous but in- 
nocent peculiarities of one of our friends, Bos- 
well, " Do you think. Sir, it is always culpable to 
langh at a man to his face?" Johnson. " Wly, 

(1) The simplici^ with which Boswell repeats thin aatto^ 
L without seeing that it *«> only a peai^oglrias, a yery cliiu^ 
[ nriUic and amusiiig. — C. 
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Sir, tbat depends upon the man and the thing. Iff 
it ia a slight man. and a slight thing, you may ; tot 
you take nothing valuable from him." 

He said, " I read yesterday Dr. Blair's sermon on 
devotion, from the test ' Cornelius, a devout man.' 
His doctrine is the best limited, the best expressed : 
there is the most warmth without fanaticism, the 
most rational transport. There is one part of it 
irtjch I disapprove, and I 'd have him correct it; 
which is, that ' he who does not feel joy in religion 
is far from the kingdom of heaven I ' there are many 
good men whose fear of God predominates over 
their love. It may discourage. It was rashly said.(') 
A noble sermon it is indeed. I wish Blair would 
come over to the church of England." 

When Mr. Langton returned to us, the " flow of 
bUktvent on." An eminent author (2) being men> 
tiorted : Johnson. " He is not a pleasant m^. 
His conversation is neither instructive nor briUiant. 



(1) The pasrage rererrcd lo ia, "Of nhat nature must that 
man'i religion be, who professes to worship God and to believe 
in Christ, and yel raises hia thoughtB towards God and his Sa. 
viour without any wamiili of gratitude or love? This is not the 
man wliom you would choose for your bosom ftiend, or who»e 
heart you would expect to answer with reciprocal warmth to 
foan ; luch a peraon must » y^ be iu- Trom the kiagdom of 
heaven." — Blair's Sermonj, voL L p. 261. Dr. Johnson's re- 
mark la (ertainly just ; and It may he, moreover, observed that, 
tnrni Blair's eiprassions, and his reference to iumaaJiwtiMiipt 

and offscteiJU, he might be undersiood lo mean, that ur' 

ftel the sum* tirtd of "warmth" and affection towards ( 
we do toward* the objects of human love, we ate far ti 
kingdom of heaven — an idea which seems to countenan 
ticiam, and which every nobn-mindod Christian feels 
mere pUy un words ; fat the love of God and the love < 
wife and friend ore certainly not the mnu pauiou. — C. 

(8) No doubt Dr. RobertsDn. — C. 
O 3 
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'He does not talk as if impelled fay any fulaeas of 
knowledge or vivacity of imagination. His convei'»- 
ation is like that of any other sensible man. He 
talks with no wish either to inform or to he^r, but 

■only because he thinks it does not become 

■ to Bit in a company and say nothing." 

Mr. Langton having repeated the anecdote of 
Addison having distinguished between his powers in 
conversation and in writing, by saying, " I have 
only ninepence in my pocket ; but 1 can draw for a 
thousand pounds ;" — Johnson. " He bad not that 
retort ready, Sir ; he had prepared it before- hand." 
Langton (turning to me). " A fine surmise. Set 
% thief to catch a thief." 

Johnson called the East Indians barbarians. Bos- 
■*ELL. " You will escept the Chinese, Sir ? " John- 
son. " No, Sir." BoswBLL. " Have they not 
arts?" Johnson. "They have pottery." Bos- 
well. " What do you say to the written characten 
of their language?" Johnson. " Sir, they haye 
not an alphabet. They have not been able to form 
what all other nations have formed." Boswell. 
" There is more learning in their language than in 
any other, from the immense number of their 
characters." Johnson. " It is only more diflievlt 
from its rudeness ; as there is more labour in hew- 
ing down a tree with a stone than with an axe." 

He said, " I have been reading Lord Karnes's 
' Sketches of the History of Man." In treating of 
severity of punishment, he mentions that of Madame 
Lapouchin, in Russia, hut he does not give it 
&irly: for I hare looked at Chappe D'Aiite- 
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rocbe(')i from whom he has taken it. He stopa 
where it is said that the spectators thought her 
innocent, and leaves out what foUows, — that she 
nevertheless was guilty. Now this is being as cut* 
pable as one can conceive, to misrepresent fact in a 
book; and for what motive ?(-) It is like one of 
those lies whicli people tell, one cannot see why. 
The woman's life was spared ; and no punishment 
was too great for the favourite of an empress, who 
had conspired to dethrone her mistress." Boswell. 
" He was only giving a picture of the lady in her 
sufferings." Johnson. " Nay, don't endeavour to 
palliate this. Guilt is a principal feature in the 
picture. Kamea is puzzled with a question that 
puzided me when I was a very young man. Why is 
it that the interest of money is lower, when money 
is plentiful ; for five pounds has the same proportion 
of value to a hundred pounds when money is plenti- 
ful, as when it is scarce ? A lady explained it to 
me. It is (said she) because when money is plenti- 
ful there are so many more who have money to 
lend, that they bid down one another. Many have 
then a hundred pounds ; and one says — Take mine 
rather than another's, and you shall have it at four 
per cent." Boswell. " Does Lord Kames decide 
the question?" Johnson. "I think he leaves it 
as he found it." Boswell. " This must have been 

(l) ["Journey into Siberia, made by order of the King of, | 
France; published in 1768."] 

(E) The passage in to be found in b. 1. sk. S. The i 
Lord Kameg for this certainly cuJpnblo tuppreBsion, wns evi- 

ilvniU to heiffhlen our indignation at Ihe barbarity of ■' 

lich he dlei Uiii u an uDpunllftledexan 
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an extraordinary lady who instructed you. Sir. 
May I ask who she was?" Johnson. "Molly 
Aston ('), Sir, the sister of those ladies with whom 
you dined at Lichfield. — I shall be at home to- 
morrow." BoswELL. " Then let us dine by our- 
selves at the Mitre, to keep up the old custom, ' the 
custom of the manor,' custom of the Mitre." Jouit- 
aoN. " Sir, so it shall be." 

On Saturday, May 9.| we fulfilled our purpose of 
dining by ourselves at the Mitre, accordiug to the 
old custom. There was, on these occasions, a little 
circumstance of kind attention to Mrs. Williams, 
which must not be omitted. Before coming out, 
and leaving her to dine alone, he gave her her 
choice of a chicken, a sweetbread, or any other 
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f this lldj. 



nceltenl 



1 had an cxCraordina^ admiration of th 

ig she was a violent Whig. In Anitwer 

■ -■■— *"— '-'- ■ , he addjeacd to her the foUowiu 

to offer a traoalallon i * 



spondcnt of " The Gentleman's Magazine," whs nib- 
macir ScioluK, to vhcim 1 am indebted for scthSI 
remarks, observe^ " The lum of Dr. Johnnm'* Uan 
Alon, who^ Whig princLples he had been combating 
J me to he taken from an ingenious epigram in fte 
na.' voL lii. p. S76., edit. 1716, on a young ladyvbo 
iquerode, habiil/r m Jdsiiile, during the fierce 



e follow! 



lolinos and janseuius ci 



H'tKbJX pu une JuuenLrie? ". 
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little nice thing, which was carefully sent to her 
from the tavern ready drest. 

Our conversation to-day, I know not how, turned, 
I think, for the only time at any length, during ont 1 
long acquaintance, upon the sensual intercourse be- 1 
tween the sexes, the delight of which he ascribed ' 
cliiefly to imagination. " Were it not for imagina 
tion, Sir," said he, " a man would be as happy ii 
the arms of a chambermaid as of a duchess. Bnt 
BOCh is the adventitious charm of fancy, that w^ 
find men who have violated the best principles of 
society, and mined their fame and their fortune, 
that they might possess a woman of rank." It 
wonld not be proper to record the particulars of \ 
such a conversation in moments of unreserved I 
frankness, when nobody was present on whom it 
could have any hurtful effect That subject, when 
plulosophically treated, may surely emfiloy the mind 
in a curious discussion, and as innocently as anato- 
my ; provided that those who do treat it keep clear ■ 
of inflammatory' incentives. I 

" From grave to gay, from lively to severe," — - 
wo were soon engaged in very different speculation; 
humbly and reverently considering and wondering 
at the universal mystery of all things, as our imper- 
fect faculties can now judge of them. " There a 
Bsid he, " innumerable questions to which the ia- 1 
quisitive mind can in this state receive no answer) 
Why do you and I exist P Why was this world 1 
created ? Since it was to be created, why was it 
not created sooner?" 

., 1 supped with him at Mr. 
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Hoole'sC), with Sir Joshua Reynolds. I have 
neglected the memorial of this evening, so as to re- 
member no more of it than two particulars : one, 
that he strenuously opposed an argument by Sir 
Joshua, that virtue was preferable to vice, consider- 
ing this life only ; and that a man would be vir- 
tuous were it only to preserve his character ; and 
that he expressed much wonder at the curiona 
formation of the bat, a mouse with wiogs ; saying, 
that it was almost as strange a thing in physiologji 
as if the fabulous dragon could be seen. 

On Tuesday, May 12., I waited on the Earl of 
Marchmont, to know if his lordship would favour 
Dr. Johnson with information concerning Pope, 
whose Life he was about to write. Johnson hod 
not flattered himself with the hopes of receiving 
any civility from this nobleman ; for he said to me, 
■when I mentioned Lord Marchmont as one who 
could tell him a great deal about Pope, — " Sir, he 
will tell me nothing." I had the honour of being 
known lo his lordship, and applied to him of my- 
self, without being commissioned by Johnson. His 
lordship behaved in the most polite and obliging 
manner, promised to tell all he recollected about 
Pope, and was so very courteous as to say, " Tell 
Dr. Johnson I have a great respect for him, and am 
ready to show it in any way I can. I am to be in 
the city to-morrow, and will call at his house as I 
return." His lordship however 
Vrite the ' Lives of the Poets' impartially ? ■ 

(1) See ami. Vol. V. p. Ml. - 
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was the first that brought Whig aod Tory into s | 
dictionarj'. Aad what do jou think of the (J 
nition of Excise ? Do you know the history of hid 
aversion to the word transpire ? " Then taking 
down the folio Dictionary, he showed it with this 
censure on its secondary sense : ' To escape from 
secrecy to notice ; a sense lately innovated from 
France, without necessity ( ) The truth was, 
Lord Bolingbroke who left the Jacobites('), first 
used it; therefore it nas to be condemned. 
should have shown Hhat word would do for it, if it 
was unnecessary I afttruards put the question to 
Johnson: "Whj bir said he ^et abroad." 
BoswBLL. " That, Sir is using two words." John- 
son, " Sir, there is no end to this \ou may a« 
well insist to have a word for old age Boswell. i 
" Well, Sir, seneclus." Johnson. " Nay, . 
insist always that there should be one word to { 
express a thing in English, because there is one 
another language (''}, is to change the language.'' 

(1) Few words, however, of modem inlroduction have I 
eremler success than this — for il is not only in general, butei 
in vulgar use. Johnson's awkward substituie uf "gel otroo 

may ^ abroad by design, bj accident, by breach ofconfideni , 
but it is said to Imrapm when it becomes known by small in- | 
direct circumstances — by symptoma — by inferences. It is no* 
otlen used in ihe direct sense of "get abroad," but, as appears W 
me, incorrcelly. — C. 
(3) The truth was, that Bolingbroke left and embracedsonj 



3t just. I.Drd Marchmont and Boswell argued 
aiord for one idea, and when the idea is a sim^e 
■ "" "lankind, like old age. the language whidi 
for it, in, so tmr, imperfect. — C. 
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I availed myself of this opportunity to hear from 

9 lordsliip many particulars both of Pope and Lord 
Soliogbroke, which I have in writing. 

I proposed to Lord Marchmont, that he should 
revise Johnson's Life of Pope : " So," said his lord- 
ship, " you would put me in a dangerous situation. 
You know he knocked down Osborne, the book- 
seller." (') 

Elated with the success of my spontaneous ex- 
ertion to procure material and respectable aid to 
Johnson for his very favourite work, " the Lives of 
the Poets," I hastened down to Mr. Thrale's, at 
Streatham, where he now was, that I might insure 
his being at home next day ; and after dinner, when 
I thought he would receive the good news in the 
best humour, I announced it eagerly; " I have been 
at work for you to-day. Sir. I have been with Lord 
Marchmont. He bade me tell you he has a great 
respect for you, and will call on you to-morrow at one 
o'clock, and communicate all he knows about Pope." 
Here I paused, ia full expectation that he would be 
pleased with this intelligence, would praise my ac- 
tive merit, and would be alert to embrace such an 
offer from a nobleman. But whether I had shown 
an over-exultation, which provoked his spleen ; or 
whether he was seized with a suspicion that I had 
obtruded him on Lord Marchmont, and humbled 
him too much ; or whether there was any thing 

Kire than an unlucky fit of ilt-humour, I kiu^^^ 
t; but to my surprise the result was, — Johmw^^H 
(1) SEcmtJ, VdLI. p. IT&— C. ^^^| 
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"J. shall not be in town to-morrow. I don't care to 
know about Pope." Mks. Thbale (surprised as 
I was, and a little angry). " I suppose. Sir, Mn 
BoBwell thought, that as you are to write Pope's 
Life, you would wish to know about him." JoBjf- 
BON. " Wish 1 why yes. If it rained knowtedget 
I 'd hold out my hand ; but I would not giie my- 
self the trouble to go in quest of it," There was 
a^uing with him at the momenL Some time after- ' 
wards he said, " Lord Marchmont will call on me, 
and then I shall call on Lord Marchmont." Mrs, 
Thralewas uneasy at thisunaccountable(i) caprice; 
and told me, that if I did not take care to brin^ 
about a meeting between Lord Marchmont and 
him, it would never take place, which would be 
a great pity. 1 sent a card to his lordship, to be 
left at Johnson's house, acquainting him, that Dr. 
Johnson could not be in town next day, but would 
do himself the honour of waiting on him at another 
time. I give this account fairly, aa a specimen of 
that unhappy temper with which this great and 
good man had occasionally to struggle, from some- 
thing morbid in his constitution. Let the most 
censorious of my readers suppose himself to have a 
violent fit of the toothache or to have received a 
•erere stroke on the shin-bone, and when in such a 
state to be asked a question ; and if he has any 
candour, he will not be surprised at the answers 

(I) Not auilc no imnecouniBble at Mr. Boswdl aeena |a 
think. Hii inlcrtentfon in ihih affiiir. u-niolkked and •inanlhm. 
iisrrf, eihibila thebiinlingyBnityof his own character, and JohE- 
iwilling to be dragged btFore Lord Marcbiaonl by so 



I 
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vhich Johnson sometimes gave in moments of ir- 
ritation, which, let me assure them, is exquisitely 
painful. But it must not be errroneously supposed 
tiiat he was, in the smallest degree, careless coO' 
cerning any work which lie undertook, or that he 
was generally thus peevish. It will be seen that in 
the following year he had a very agreeable inter- 
view with Lord Marchmont at hia lordship's house: 
and this very afternoon he soon forgot any fretful- 
pess, and fell into conversation as usual. 

I mentioned a reflection having been thrown out 
against four peers for having presumed to rise in 
opposition to the opinion of the twelve judges, in a 
cause in the House of Lords ('), as if that -were 
indecent. Johnson. " Sir, there is no ground for 
censure. The peers are judges themselves : and 
supposing them really to be of a different opinion, 
they might from duty be in opposition to the judges, 
who were there only to be consulted." 

In this observation I fully concurred with him ; 
for, unquestionably, all the peers are vested witli 
the highest judicial powers; and when they are 
confident that they understand a cause, are not 
obliged, nay, ought not to acquiesce in the opinion 
of the ordinary law judges, or even in that of those 
who from their studies and experienee are called 
the law lords. 1 consider the peers in general as I 
do a jury, who ought to listen with respectful ntten- 
tion to the sages of the law ; but if, after hearing 
them, they have a firm opinion of their own, Bie 
icaeion was Mr, Home's writ of error. Sce.a^^ 
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bound, as honest meu, to decide accordingly. Noc 
ji( it so difficult for them to understand even law, 
questions as ia generally thought, provided theyi 
will bestow sufficient attention upon tjiem. Thi» 
observation was made by my honoured relation the 
late Lord Cathcart, who had spent his life in camp» 
and courts ; yet assured me, that he could form' 
a clear opinion upon most of the causes that ca 
before the House of Lords, " as they were so well 
enucleated in the Cases." 

Mrs. Thrale told us, that a curious clergymaa 
of our acquaintance had discovered a licentious 
ataozo, which Pope had originally in his " Universal 
Prayer," before the stanza, — 



" Can sins of mompnt claim the rod 
Of ev«i«s.ing fires? 
And thai uffend great Nature's God 
Which Nature's self inspires?" 

and that Dr. Johnson observed, " it had been boi>- 
rowed from Guarini." There are, indeed, in Pastor 
Fido, many such flimsy superficial reasonings aa 
that in the last two lines of this stanza. 

BoswELL. " In that stanza of Pope's, ' rod of 
Jiita' ia certainly a bad metaphor." Mrs. Thkalb, 
" And ' sins of momtrit' is a faulty expression \ for 
its true import is momentous, which cannot be in- 
tended." Johnson. " It must have been written 
* of moTnenU.' Of moment, is mouiealous ; of mo- 
gumfit, tmtmwtiary, 1 warrant you, however, Pop^ i 



wrote this stanza, and some friend strode U ouL 
Boileau wrote some such thing, and Arnaud atnicit 
it out, saying ' Vous gagnerez deux ou troU impUtr 
el perdrez Je ne sfais combien d'honn&Us gmu,' 
These fellows want to say a daring tUing, and don't 
know how to go about it. Mere poets know do 
more of fundamental principles than — ." Here he 
was interrupttd somehow. Mrs. Tbrale mentioned 
Dryden. Johnson. " He puzzled himself about 
predestination. How foolish was it in Pope to 
give all his friendship to lords, who thought they 
honoured him by being with him; and to choose 
such lords as BurlingtoD, and Cobham, and Boliog- 
broke I Bathurst was negative, a pleasing man i 
and I have heard no ill of Marchmout. And then 
always saying, ' I do not value you for being a lord; 
which was a sure proof that he did. I never say 1 
do not value Boswell more for being bom to an es- 
tate, because I do not eare." Boswell. " Nor for 
being a Scotchman?" " Nay, Sir, 1 do value you 
more for being a Scotchman. You are a Scolcb- 
man without the faults of Scotchmen. You would 
not have been so valuable as you are had. you 
not been a Scotchman." 

Talking of divorces, I asked if Othello's doctrine 
was not plausible : — 



Dr. Johnson and Mrs. Thrale joined against Hua. 
JoiiHsoN. " AsIc any man if he 'd wish not to know 



BoswBLt. " Would 3 
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yniir friend to make him unhappy?** Johnson. 
" Perhaps, Sir, I should not : but that wonld be 
ffOta prudence on my own account. A man would 
teH his father." Boswell. " Yes ; because he would 
not have spuriouB children to get any share of the 
(imily inheritance." Mrs. Thrale. " Or he would 
tell Ua brother." Boswell, " Certainly his tlder 
brother. Johssos. ■' You would tell your friend 
of a woman's infamy, to prevent his marrying a 
prostitute: there is the same reason to tell him 
of his wife's infidelity wheu he is married, to prevent 
the consequences of imposition. It is a breacli 
of confidence not to tell a friend." Boswell. 
" Wonld you tell Mr. ?" (naming a gentle- 
man (') who assuredly was not in the least danger 
of such a miserable disgrace, though married to 
a fine woman.) Johnson. " No, Sir; because it 
wbnld do no good : he is so sluggish, he 'd never go 
to parliament and get through a divorce." 

He said of one (^) of our friends, " He is ruining 
hinueir without pleasure. A man who loses at play, 
or who runs out his fortune at court, makes his es- 

less, In hopes of making it bigger (I a 
this word, which was often used by him) : but it is 
a aad thing to pass through the cjuagmire of par- 
simony to the gulf of ruin. To pass over the flow- 
ery path of extravagance is very well." 

Amongst the numerous prints past«-d on the 

(\) I Teir il will be biit too e'ndent st whow eipeiHe 
pi»ii'«ll cluise lu make so ufft^usive an tay|iotlH.>&is. — C. 
(S) No doubt Sir. Langum. — C. 
VOL. VII. P 
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walls of the dining-room at Streatham was Ho- 
garth's " Modern Midnight Conversation." I asked 
I what he knew of Parson Ford, who made a 
conspicuous figure in the riotous group. (') John- 
son. " Sir, he was my acquaintance and relatioui 
y mother's nephew. He had purchased a living 
the country, but not aimoniacally. I never saw 
him but in the country. I have been told he was a 
n of great parts ; very profligate, but I never 
heard he was impious." Boswell. " Was there 
. a story of his ghost having appeared?" Johh- 
». " Sir, it was believed. A waiter at the Hum- 
ms, in which house Ford died, had been absent 
some time, and returned, not knowing that Ford 
was dead. Going down to the cellar, according 
to the story, he met him ; going down again, he 
met him a second time. When he came up, he 
asked some of the people of the house what Ford 
could be doing there. They told him Ford wm 
dead. The waiter took a fever, in which he lay for 
Bome time. When he recovered, he said he had a 
message to deliver to some women from Ford ; but 
he was not to tell what, or to whom. He walked 
out; he was followed: but somewhere about SL 
Paul's they lost him. He came back, and said he 
had delivered the message, and the women ex- 
claimed, ' Then we are ail undone ! ' Dr. Pellet, 
who was not a credulous nian, inquired into the 

(1) The acquiescence of Johnson, on this owasion, seemt t( 
authenticate the fBct, that Ford was Honrlh's riotous vaiwA. 
Sec nnle, Vol. I. p. 46. - C. *^ 
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truth of this story, and he said the evidence was. 
irresistible. My wife went to the Hummums ; (it ii 
a place where people get themaeWes cupped), I 
believe she went with intention to hear about this 
story of Ford. At first they were unwilling to tell 
her ; but, after they had talked to her, she came 
away satisfied that it was true. To be sure, the 
man had a fever ; and this vision may have been the 
beginning of it. But if the message to the women, 
and their behaviour upon it, were true as relatei^ 
there was something supernatural. That rests upon 
his word ; and there it remains." 

After Mrs. Thrale was gone to bed, Johnson and 
I sat up late. We resumed Sir Joshua Reynolds's 
ai^ument on the preceding Sunday, that a man 
would be virtuous, though he had no other motive 
than to preserve his character. Johnson. " Sir, it 
is not true ; for, as to this world, vice does not hurt 
a man's character." Boswell. " Yes, Sir, debauch- 
ing a friend's wife will." Johnson. " No, Sir. 
Who thinks the worse of [Beauelerk] (i) for it ?" 
Boswell. "Lord [Bolingbroke] was not his 
friend." Johnson. " That is only a circumstance, 
Sir ; a sKght distinction. He could not get into the 
house but by Lord [Bolingbroke.] A man is choBcn 
knight of the shire not the less for having de- 
bauched ladies." Boswell. " What, Sir, if ho 
debauched the ladies of gentlemen in the county, 
will not there be a general resentment against 
him ?" JoHKSOM. <■ No, ^. He will loie those 

(1) Seea»(^VoLlI1.5iM8 C. 
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particular gentlemen ; but the rest will not trouble 
their heads about it" (warmly). Boswbll. " Wellj 
Sir, I cannot think so." Johnson. " Nay, Sir, 
there is no talking with a man who will dispute what 
every body knows (angrily). Don't you know 
this ?" BoswELL. " No, Sir ; and I wish to think 
better of your country than you represent it I 
knew in Scotland a gentleman obliged to leave it 
for debauching a lady ; and in one of our counties 
an earl's brother lost his election because he had 
debauched the lady of another earl in that county, 
and destroyed the peace of a noble family." 

Still he would not yield. He proceeded : " Will 
you not allow. Sir, that vice does not hurt a man's 
character so as to obstruct his prosperity in life, 
when you know that [Lord Clive] (') was loaded 
with wealth and honours ? a man who had acquired 
his fortune by such crimes, that his consciousness 
of them impelled hira to cut his own throat." Bos- 
well. " You will recollect. Sir, that Dr. AobertBOD 
said he cut his throat because he was weary of still 
life 1 little things not being sufficient to move hii 
great mind." Johnson (very angry). " Nay, Sir, 
what stuff is this T You had no more this «pinion 
after Robertson said it than before. I know no- 
thing more offensive than repeating what one knows 
to be foolish things, by way of continuing a dispute, 
to see what a man will answer, — to make him your 
butt I" (angrier still.) Boswell. " My dear Sir, 
I had no such intention as you seem to suspect.; 

(1) SeeaBie,p.l90. — C. 
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I had not indeed. Might not this nobleinan have 
felt every thing *• Treaiy, stale, flat, and unprofitable/ 
as Hamlet says ?" Johnson. " Nay, if you are to 
bring in gcAble^ I 'U talk no more. I will not, upon 
my honour." My readers will decide upon this 
dispute. 
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Lard Karnes. — Sir George ViUterg'a Ghost. — /nnole 
Virtue. — Native Modesty. — Foreign IVaurf. — Lord 
Chariemont. — Country LAfe. — Manners of the Great. 
— Home's " Letter to Danning" — Dr. Mead. — 
Rasseias and Candide. — Franois's Horace. — Mo- 
dem Books of Travels. — Lord Chatham, — Vwt. 
— Edtteation. — Millon'g " Tractate,"'^ Locke. — 
Visit to Warley Camp. — Sr, Bumef/, — Sir J'twAva 
Reynolds's " DiscouTses." — PuUioation of the "Live* 
of the Poets." — Death of Garriek. — Correspondence. 

Next morning I stated to Mrs. Thrale at break- 
fast, before he came down, the dispute of last night 
as to the influence of character upon success in life. 
She said he was certainly wrong ; and told me 
that a baronet lost an election in Wales because he 
had debauched the sister of a gentleman in the 
county, whom he made one of his daughters invite 
as her companion at his seat in the country, when 
his lady and his other children were in LondiA. 
But she would not encounter Johnson upon the 

I staid all this day with him at Streatham. Ht 
talked a great deal in very good humour. 

Looking at Messrs. Dilly's splendid edition of 
' Lord Chesterfield's miscellaneous works, he laiu 
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and said, " Here are now two speeches ascribed to 
him, both of which were written by me : and the 
best of it is, they have found out that one is like 
Demosthenes, and the other like Cicero."(i} 

He censured Lord Karnes's " Sketches of the 
History of Man," for misrepresenting Clarendon's 
account of the appearance of Sir George Villiera's 
ghost, as if Clarendon were weakly credulous ; when 
the truth is, that Clarendon only says, that the 
story was upon a better foundation of credit than 
usually such discourses are founded upon ; nay, 
speaks thus of the person who was reported to have 
seen the vision, " the poor man, if he hadbeen at all 
wakings" which Lord Kames has omitted. He 
added, " In this book it is maintained that virtue is 
natural to man, and that if we would but consult 
our own hearts we should be virtuous. Now, after 
consulting our own hearts all we can, and with all 
the helps we have, we find how few of us are vir- 
tuous. This is saying a thing which all mankind 
know not to be true." Boswell. " Is not modesty 
natural?" Johnson. "I cannot say, Sir, as wie 
find no people quite in a state of nature ; but, I 
think, the more they are taught, the more modest 
they are. The French are a gross, ill-bred, un- 
taught people ; a. lady there will spit oa the floor 
and rub it with her foot. What I gained by being 
in France was, learning to be better satisfied with 
my own country. Time may be employed to more 
advantage from nineteen to twenty-four, almost in 

(I) See ami. Vol. I. p. Vti. — C 
F 4p 
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any way than in travelling. When you set tra- 
■veiling against mere negation, agaiost doing nothing, 
it ia better to be sure ; but how much more would 
a young man improve were he to study during those 
years. Indeed, if a young man is wild, and must 
run after women and bad company, it is better this 
sliould be done abroad, as, on his return, he can 
break off such connections, and begin at home a 
new man, with a character to form, and acquaint- 
ance to make. How little does travelling supply to 
the conversation of any man who has travelled ! how 
little to Beauclerkl" Boswell. " What say you 

to Lord (I)" Johnson. "I never but 

once heard him talk of what he had seen, and that 
was of a large serpent in one of the pyramids of 
Egypt" Boswell. " Well, I happened to tear 
him tell the same thing, which made me mentiM 
him." 

I talked of a country life. JoHNsoif. " Were I 
to live in the country, I would not devote myself to 
the acquisition of popularity ; I would live in > 
much better way, much more happily ; I would have 
my time at ray own command." Boswell. " But. 
Sir, is it not a sad thing to be at a diataiic« from all 
our literary friends?" Johnson. " Sir, you will 
by-and-by have enough of this conversation, which 
DOW delights you so much." 

As he was a zealous friend of subordination, be 
was at all times watchful to repress the vulgar cant 
against the manners of the great " High people, 

(1) James, first earl of Chnrlcmont. His lordsbip wii% ip 
the Inst, in the habit uf telbng the stcry aUuded to rathe r ifao 
often. — C. ^^^~ 
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Sir," said be, " are the best : take a huDdrcd ladies 
of quality, you'll fiud them better wives, better mo- 
there, more willing to sacrifice their owu pleasure 
to their children, than a hundred other women. 
Tradeswomen (I mean the "wives of tradeameu} in 
the eity, who are worth from ten to fifteen thousand 
pouDds, are the worst creatures upon the earth, 
grossly ignorant, and thinking viciousness fashion- 
able. Farmers, I think, are often worthless fellows. 
Few lords will cheat ; and, if they do, they 'II be 
ashamed of it : farmers cheat, and are not ashamed 
of it: they have all the Bensual vices too of the 
nobility, with cheating into the bargain. There is 
as much fornication and adultery amongst fanners 
as amongst noblemen." Boswell. " The notion 
of the world. Sir, however, is, that the morab 
of women of quality are worse than those in lower i 
stations," Johnson. " Yes, Sir; the licentiousness 
of one woman of quality makes more noise than 
that of a number of women in lower stations : then, 
Sir, you are to consider the malignity of women in 
the eity against women of quality, which will make 
them believe any thing of them, such as that they 
call their coachmen to bed. No, Sir; so far as I ' 
have observed, the higher in rank, the richer ladieg I 
are, they are the better instructed, and the more j 
virtuous." ,. J 

This year the Reverend Mr. Home published his I 
" Letter to Mr. Dunning on the English Particle.'' 
Johnson read it; and though not treated in it with 
sufficient respect, he had candour enough to say to 
ftlr. Sgffard, " Were I to maJce a new qdition of my ] 
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Dictionary, I would adopt several (') of Mr. Home's 
etymologies. I hope they did not put the dog in 
the pillory for his libel; he haa too much literature 
for that." (^) 

On Saturday, May 16., I dined with him at Mr. 
Beauclerk'a with Mr, Langton, Mr. Steevens, Dr. 
Higgins, and aome others. I regret very feelingly 
every instance of my remissness in recording his 
memorabilia ; I am afrjJd it is the condition of hu- 
manity (as Mr. Windham, of Norfolk, once observed 
\a me, after having made an admirable speech in the 
House of Commons, wliich was highly applauded, 
but which he afterwards perceived might have been 
better), " that we are more uneasy from thinking of 
our wantH, thau happy in thinking of our acquisi- 
tions," This is an unreasonable mode of disturbing 
our tranquillity, and should be corrected : let me 
then comfort myself with the lai^ treasure of John- 
son's conversation which I have preserved for ray 
own enjoyment and that of the world, and let me 
exhibit what I have upon each occasion, whether 
more or less, whether a bulsc, or only a few spark* 
of a diamond. 

He said, " Dr. Mead lived more in tlu 
sunshine of life than almost any man." (s) 

(1) In Mr, Home Toolie'a enlargement of that "Letter," 
which he has eince published with the title of ■• Ena ntfrnn 
or, The Diveisions of Furle;," he mentiont thi> cumpliraent, u 
if Dr. JohiLiDD, inttcad of sei<end of h» etymologies, had ujd 
aU. His leeoUectloii barii^ thtu magnified it, shows how wn- 
bitious he was of the apprahatioii of so great a man. 

(a) SeeawS, p. 18,^ aodaoe. — C. 

(3) Dr. Richard Mead woi born in 1073, and died in I7S4. 
of books, pictures, and coins (Ktiich nold for ^ 



I tvs collection ol booKs, pictures, and coins (Ktiicn sold tor ^ 

^^^_ wards of l(i,OO0t.), were, during his life, most libcraUf ofK^^^— 
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The disaster of General Burgoyne's army(') was 
then the common topic of conversation. It was 
asked why piling their arms was insisted upon as a 
matter of such coDsequence, when it seemed to be a 
circumBtance so inconsiderable in itself. Johnbon. 
" Why, Sir, a French author saya, ^ Ily a beaucoup 
de puerilit4s dans la guerre.' All distinctions are 
trifles, because great things can seldom occur, and 
those distinctions are settled by custom. A savage 
would as willingly have his meat sent to him in the 
kitchen, as eat it at the table liere: as men become 
ciTUised, various modes of denoting honourable pre- 
ference are invented," 

He this day made the observations upon the simi- 
larity between " Raaselas" and " Candide :" which 
I have inserted in its proper place(^), when consider- 
ing his admirable philosophical romance. He said, 
" Candide, " he thought, had more power in it than 
any thing that Voltaire had written. 

He said, " The lyrical part of Horace never can 
be perfectly translated ; so much of the excellence 
is in the numbers and expression. Francis has 
done it the best ; I'll take his, five out of six, f^inst 
them all," 

On Sunday, May IT-, I presented to him Mr. 
FuUarton, of Fullarton, who has since distinguished 
faimself so much in India (3), to whom he naturally 

puUie curiotiity. He wat much visjted b; the lilerati and lt>- 
reigners, and did certninly live in the "aun-shine of life." — C 

(1) Ittsurrenderat SarHlogK, October, 177T. — C. 

(3) See anti, Vol. II. p. lOS. — C. 

(S) [in 1787, Mr. Fullarton published a " View of Ihe En-: i 
glish IntereBtsin India."] 
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talked of travels, as Mr. Brydone accompanied him 
in his tour to Sicily and Malta. He said, " The 
infonnation which we have from modern travellers 
is much more authentic than what we had from 
ancient travellers : ancieat travellers guessed ; mo- 
dem travellers measure. The Swiss admit that 
there is but one error in Stanyan. ('} If Brydone 
were more attentive to his Bible, he would be a 
good traveller," (^) 

He said, " Lord Chatham was a Didaior ; he 
possessed the power of putting the state in motion ; 
now there is no power, all order is relaxed," Bos- 
well. " Is there no hope of a change to the 
better?" Johnson. " Why, yes. Sir, when we are 
wearj' of this relaxation. So the city of London 
will appoint its mayors again by seniority." Bos- 
well. " But is not that taking a mere chance for 
having a good or a bad mayor?" Johnson. 
" Yes, Sir; but the evil of competition is greater 
than that of the worst mayor that can come : be- 
sides, there is no more reason to suppose that the 
choice of a rabble will be right, than that chance 
will be right," 

On Tuesday, May 19., I was to set out for Scot- 
land in the evening. He was engaged to dine with 
me at Mr. Dilly's; I waited upon him to remind 
him of his appointment and attend him thither ; he 
gave me some salutary counsel, and recommended 
vigorous resolution against any deviation 

(1) [Temple StanjBii, author of the" Greei 
"Account of Switiciland" wbs publuhed in 1 
- (B) [3w nnri. Vol. VI. p. lOS-l 
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moral duty. Boswell, " But you would not haTe 
me to bind myself by a solemn obligation?" John* | 
SON (much agitated). "What! a vow 1 — O, not | 
Sir, a vow is a horrible thing 1 it is a snare tor si 
The man who cannot go to heaven without a vow, 

may go "('). Here, standing erect in the mid- . 

die oi' his library, and rolling grand, hie pause was 
truly a curious compound of the solemn and the | 
ludicrous : he half-whistled in his usual way when 
pleasant, and he paused as if checked by religious I 
awe. Methonght he would have added, to hell, but \ 
waa restrained. 1 humoured the dilemma. " What; , 
Sir ! " said I, " ' In calumjusseris ibit ? ' " alluding 
to his imitation of it, — 



" And bid hi 



» hell, lo hell he ( 



I had mentioned to him a slight fault in his noble 
" imitatioD of the Tenth Satire of Juvenal," a 
near recurrence of the verb spread in his descrip- 
tion of the young enthusiast at college : — 

" Through all his veins the fever of renown 
Spreadi from the strung contagion of the gown; 
O'er Bodley's dome his future laljoura spread, 
_ I And Bacon's mansion tremhles o'er his head." 

""He had desired me to change spreads to bums; 
fcut for perfect authenticity, I now had it done with 
hb own hand." (^) I thought this alteration not 



(1) Seeaail, Vol. III. p. 7. — C. 

(2) The slip of paper on which he made the rorrection is 
poailed by me in the nobie librurj lo which it relates, and 
iriiicb 1 have presented other piece* of his handwritiDg. — B 

^^TA, attange to soy, the c( 



only cured the fault, but was more poetical, as it 
might cany an allusion to the shirt by which Her- 
cules was inSamed. 

We had a quiet, comfortable meeting at Mr. 
Dilly'B; nobody there but ourselves. Mr. Dilly 
mentioned somebody having wished that Milton't 
" Tractate on Education " should be printed along 
with hia Poems in the edition of the Englisli Poets 
then going on. Johnson. " It would be breaking 
in upon the plan ; but would be of no great con- 
sequence. So far as it would be any thing, it woold 
be wrong. Education in England has been in dan- 
ger of being hurt by two of its greatest men, Milton 
and Locke. Milton's plan is impracticable, and I 
auppoae has never been tried. Locke's, I fancy, 
has been tried often enough, but is very imperfect; 
it gives too much to one side, and too little to the 
other; it gives too little to literature. — I shall do 
what I can for Dr. Watts ; but my materials an 
very scanty. His poems are by no means his best 
■ works ; I cannot praise his poetry itself highly, but 
I can praise its design." 

My illustrious friend and 1 parted with assurancfs 
of affectionate regard. 

I wrote to him on the 2Sth of May, from Thorpe, 
in Yorkshire, one of the seats of Mr. Bosville, and 
gave him an account of my having passed a day aX 
Lincoln, unexpectedly, and therefore without having 
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any letters of introduction; but that I had been 
honoured with civilities from the Reverend t 
Simpson, an acquaintance of his, and Captaia 
Broadley, of the Lincolnshire militia; but more 
particularly from the Reverend Dr. Gordon, the 
cbanceUor, who first received me with great polite- 
ness as a stranger, and, when 1 informed him who I 
was, entertained me at his house with the most flat- 
tering attention : I also expressed the pleasure with 
which I had found that our worthy friend, Langton, 
was highly esteemed in hia own county town, 

L«iTia322. FROM MR. BOSWELL. 

" Edinburgh, June 18. 1778. 

"MyDb4bSib, — * • * Since my return lo Scot- 
land^ I have been again at Lanark, and have had more 
conversation with Thomson's sister. It is strange that 
Murdodi, who was his intimate friend, should have 
mislaken his mother'a maiden name, which he says was 
Hume, whereas Hume was the name of his grandra other 
by the mother's aide. Hia mother's name was Beatrix 
Trotter (_'), a daughter of Mr. Trotter of Fogo, a small 
proprietor of land. Thomson had one brother, whom 
he had with him in England as his amanuensis ; but 
he was seized with a consumption, and having returned 
to Scotland, to try what his native air would do for 
turn, died young. He had three sisters ; one married , 
10 Mr. Bell, minister of the pariah of Scrathaven ; 
to Mr. Craig, father of the ingenious architect, who ' 
gave the plan of the New Town of Edinburgh ; 
to Mr. Thomeon, roaEter of the grammar..school at 
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Lanark. He was of a hmnane and benevolent disposi- 
tion ; not only sent valuable presents to Ms sistera, but 
a j'early allowance in money, and was always wishing 
to have it in his power to do them mote goixl. Lord 
Lyttelton's obsefvation, that ' he loathed much to write,' 
was very true. His letters to Ids eister, Mrs. Thomson, 
were not frequent; and in one of them he says, *AL 
my friends who know me, know how backward I am to 
-write letters ; and never impute the negligence of my 
hand to the coldness of my heart.' 1 send you a copy 
of the last letter which she had from him ; she never 
heard that he had any intention of going into holy 
orders. From this late interview with his sister, I 
think much more favourably of him, as I hope you 
wiU. I am eager to sec more of your Prefaces to the 
Poets : I solace myself with the few proof-sheets which 

" I send another parcel of Lord Hailea's ' Annals,' 
which you will please to return to me as soon as you 
conveniently can. He says, ' he wishes you would cut 
a little deeper;' but he may be prnud that there is w 
little occasion to use the critical Imife. I ever am, mj 
dear Sir, &c. Jahbs Bdbwjell." 

Mr. Langton has been pleased, at my request, to 
favour me with some particulars of Dr. Johnson'i 
visit to Warley-camp, where this gentleman was at 
the time stationed as a captain in the LiticoInshiK 
militia. I shall give them in his own words iu a 
letter to me. 

■' It was in the summer of the year 1778, diat he 
complied with my invitation to come down to the cui^ 
at Warley, and he staid with me about a week ; die 
ippeared, notwithstanding a great <legree of ill 
health that he seemed to labour under, to interest and 
m, as agreeing vrith the dispositi< 
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believejrou know he canetantly manifeated towards id-. 
quiring into isul^ecU of tlie military kind. He sate, 
with a {latieot degroe of attention, to observe tlie pro- 
ceedinga of a regimental court-niartiftl, that happened 
to be called in the time of his stay with ub ; and one 
night, as late as at eleven o'clock, he accompanied the 
mtyor of the regiment in going what are styled the 
roundi, where he might observe the forms of visiting 
the guards, for the seeing that they and their sentries 
are ready in their duty on their several posts. He took 
occasion to converse at times on mililary topics, once in 
particular, that I see the mention of, in your ' Journal 
of a Tour to the Hebrides,' which lies open before 
me ('), as to gunpowder ; which he spoke of to the 
same effect, in part, that you relate. 

" On one occasion, when the regiment were going 
through their exercise, he went quite close to the men 
at one of the extremities of it, and watched all their 
practices attentively ; and, when he came away, his 
remark was, ' The men indeed do load their muskets 
and fire with wonderful celerity.' He was likewise 
particular in requiring to know what was the weight 
of the musket ImIIb in use, and within what distance 
they might be expected to lake effect when fired off. 

" In walking among the tentSj and observing the 
difference between those of the officers and private men, 
he said, that the superiority of accommodation of the 
better conditions of life, to that of the inferior ones, wag' 
never exhibited to him in so distinct a view. The' 
dvilities paid to him in the camp were, from the geoii 
tlemen of tlie Lincolnshire regiment, one of the officer^, 
of which accommodated him with a tent in which he 
slept ; and from General Hall, who vejy courteously 
invited him to dine with him, where he appeared to W 
very well pleased with his entertainment and the civili-" 

tD %e<!Biiii; Vo!. IV. p.ias. '' 
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received on the part of the General (') ; the 
liliewise of the General's aide-de-camp. Captain 
Smith, seemed to be very welcome to him, as appeared by 
tlieir engaging in a great deal of diacourse togetber. The 
gentlemen of the East- York regiment likewise, on being 
informed of hii; coming, solicited his company at dinner, 
but by that time he had fixed his departure, eo th atbc 
could not comply with the invitation." ^^^H 

Lnriasas. TO JAMES BOSWELL, ESQ. ^^H 
" London, July 3. 17^^^ 

" SiH, — I have received two lettets ftam you, of 
which ihc second complains of the neglect shown to the 
first. You must not tie your frieiids to such punctual 
correspondence. You have all possible aasurances of 
my afiection and esteem ; and there ought to be no 
need of reiterated professions. When it may happen 
that I can give you either counsel or comfort, I hope 
it will never happen to me that I shoolii neglect you; 
but you must not tlllnk me criminal or cold, if 1 fay 
nothing when I have nothing to say. 

" You are now happy enough. Mrs. Boswell is re- 
covered ; and I congratulate you upon the probability 
of her long hfe. If general approbation wili add any 
thing lo your enjoyment, I can tell you that I hive 
heard you mentioned as a man whom eoery body likei. 
I think life has little more to give. 

" Langton has gone to his regiment. He has laid 
down his coach, and talks of making more contractions 
of his expense : how he will succeed, I know not. Il 
is (Ufficult to refoim a household gradually ; it may be 
done better by a system totally new. I am afraid he 
has always something to hide. When we pressed him 



(I) When I one day Bt coi 
iHe of ihe honour he had ik 
Sir, I did Bij,«//'honour." 
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to go to Langlon, be objccteil the necessity of attending 
his Davigation (') ; yet he could talk of going to Aber- 
deen (-), a place not much nearer his navigation. I 
believe be cannot bear the thought of living at Langlon 
in a Ptate of diminution ; and of appearing among the 
gentlemen of the neighbourhood shorn of hit beams. 
TliiB is natural, but it is cowardly. What I told bim 
of the increasing expense of a growing family, seemg to 
have struck him. He certainly had gone on with very 
confused views, and we have, I think, shown him that 
he is wrong ; though, with the common ileficience of 
advisers, we have not shown him how to do right. 

" I wish you would a little correct or restrain your 
imagination, and imagine that happiness, such as life 
admits, may be bad at other places as well as London. 
Without affiicting Stoicism, it may be said, that it is 
our business to exempt ourselves as much as we can 
from the power of external things. There is but one 
solid basis of happiness ; and that is, the reasonable 
hope of a happy futurity. This may be bad erery- 

" I do not blame your preference to London to other 
places, for it is really to be preferred, if the choice is 
free ; but few have die choice of their place, or their 
manner of life ; and mere pleasure ought not to be the 
prime motive of action. 

" Airs. Thrale, poor thing, has a daughter. Mr. 
Tlirale dislikes the times, like the rest of us. Mrs. 
Williams is sick ; Mrs. Desmoulins is poor. I have 
iDiserable nights. Nobody is well but Mr. Levett, I 
am, dear Sir, your most, &c. Sam. Johbson." 

( 1) The Wcy canal, from Guildford to Weybridge, ia which 
he hail a considerable abare, wbicb bia giandBoa now pouesses. 

a Scotland at this 
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between him and his friend Mr. Strahan ; the pai- 
ticulara of which it is unnecessary to relate, Tlieir 
reconciliation was communicated to me in a tetter 
from Mr. Strahan in the following words ; — 

strangers any longer. You can never by perEiBtency 
make wrong right. If I resented Coo acrimoniously, I 
resented only lo yourself. Nobody ever saw or heard 
what I wrote. You saw that my anger was over ; for 
in a day or two I came to your house. 1 have given 
a longer time ; and I hope you have made so good 
of it, as to be no longer on evU terms with. Sir, 
I yours, &c. Sam. Ji 



"■ The notes I showed you that past between hira and 
were dated in March last. The matter lay dormant 
[ till 27th July, when he wrote to me as follows : — 



TO WILLIAM STHAHAN, ESQ. 



: and he has 



1 



After this time, the same friendship as formerly 
I continued between Dr. Johnson and Mr. Strahan. 
My friend mentioned to me a little circumstance of 
his attention, which, though we may smile at it, mutt 
be allowed to have its foundation in a nice and true 
knowledge of human life. " When I write fo Scot- 
land," said he, " I employ Strahan to frank my 
letters, that he may have the consequence of ap- 
pearing a parliament-man among hia couutrymen." 
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J-wmt 325. TO MRS. THRALE. 

" Oct. IS. 1 

" Ab to Dr. Collier'* (') epitaph, Nollekens haa had 
it ao loDg, (hat I have forgotten how long. You never 
had it. There is a print of Mrs. Montague, and I shall 
think myself very ill rewarded for my love aod admir- 
atdon, if ^she does not give me onej she will give it 
nobod; in whom it will excite more reEpectful senti. 
meats. But I never could get any thing from her bat 
by pushing a face ; and go, if you please, yon may tell 
her. 

" When I palled the other day at Bumey's, I found 
only the young ones at home ; at laat came the doctor 
and madam, from a dinner in the country, lo tell how 
they had been robbed as they returned. The doctor 
saved his purse, but gave them three guineas and some 
silver, of which they returned him thtee-and-sixpence, 
unasked, to pay the turnpike. 

" I have sat twice to Sir Joshua, and he seems to 
like his own performance. He has projected another, 
in which 1 am to be busy ; but wc can think on it ^t 
leiskire. 

" Mrs. Williams is come home better, and the habit- 
ation ia all concord and harmony ; only Mr. Levelt har- 
bouiE discontent. With Dr. Lawrence's consent, I 
have, for the two last nights, taken musk : the first 
night wai a worse night than common, the second, a 
better ; but not so much better as that I dare ascribe 
any virtue to the medicine. I took a scruple each time." 



" Sir Joshua has finished my picttire, and it seems 
to please every body, but I shall watt to see how it 

<1) Dr. CuUier, of the CammotiB, an early f>ieud of Mrs. 
^Ihrale's, who died aad May, 1777. — C. 
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pleases jrou. To-day Mrs. Williams and Mrs. Desmau- 
lins had a scold, and Williams was going away ; but 1 
bid her not turn tail, and she came back, and rUher 
; got the npper hand." 

■' Lnrmase. TO CAPTAIN LANGTONf 
irarle!j-Caj» 

" Oct. 31. 17 

" Dear Sir, — ^Fhen I recollect how long a 
was received with so much kindness at Warley ci 
I am ashamed that I have not made some inquiries after 
my friends, 

" Pray how many sheep-stealers did you convict? 
and how did you punish them .' ^Vlieii are you to be 
cantoned in belter habitations ? The air grows cold, 
and the ground damp. Longer stay in the camp can- 
not be without much danger to the health of the com- 
mon men, if even the officers can escape. 

" You see that Dr. Percy is now dean of Carlisle ; 
above five hundred, a year, with a power of presenting 
himself to some good living. He is provided for. Tbe 
session of the Club is to commence witli that of the 
parliament. Mr. Banks (-) desires to be admitted; he 
will be a very honourable accession. 

" Did the king please you {^) ? The Cosheath men, 
I think, have some reason to complain. (■*) Reynolds 
■ays your camp is better than theirs. 1 hope you fiod 
yourself able to encounter this weather. Take caie gf 

(1) Dr. Johnson here addressei his worthy frlGiid, B«urt 
Langton, Esq., bv his [illc as CBptain of thi^ Linen) n shire U- 
' lilia. In which be has since been must deservedly raised lo ttt 
rank of Major. 

[a> Afterwards Sir Joseph. — C. 

{3) His M^jesl* and the Queen visited Warley Camp QD lh« 
SOlh October. — C. 

(4) Of tbe king'! not visiting that camp as well uWadCf; 



I \_*} VI toe lULigB not visitmg uiPL coiup its weu a« vvaney; , 

^^^^ which, however, he did, on (he 3d November, — C. --^^^J 
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your own health ; and, ita you can, of your men. 
pleased to make my compliments W all the gentlemen | 
whose notice I have had, and whose kindness I hare | 
experienced. I am, dear Sir, &c. Sam. JosNi 

I wrote to him on the 18th of August, the IStbl 
of September, and the 6th of November ; infonniag I 
him of my having had another son bom, whom I I 
had called James (') ; that I had passed some time I 
at Auchinleck ; that the Countess of Loudoun, now " 
in her ninety-ointh year, was as fresh as when he 
saw her, and remembered him with respect; and 
that his mother by adoption, the Countess of Eglin- 
toune, had said to me, " Tell Mr. Johnson, I love | 
faim exceedingly ;" that I had again suffered i 
from bad spirits ; and ttiat as it was very long since ■ 
I heard from him, I was not a little uneasy. 

The continuance of his regard for his friend, Dr. | 
Bumey, appears from the following letters : — 



^kcrri.: 



TO THE REV. DR. WHEELER(«).J 

"London, Not. 9. 1778. 
" Dear Sir, — Dr. Bumey, who brings this paper, I 
is engaged in a History of Music ; and having beea I 

(1) This was tbe gentleman »hD contTibuted u few nol 
this work. He wai of BraiennoEo College, and it Vin 
Fellow, and died In Februarj 1BS3, at his chambers, i: 

.T«inple Hall, — I hail the pleasure uf his Bcquaint 

He publiflhed an edition of Shakspeare; was very conr 
andm other respects like his father — though altogelher 
■mailer Bcnle. — C. 

(a) Benjamin Wlieeler was entered at Trinity College, ITo. J 
Tinnber 12. 1751. In 1776 he was appoinled Heglus Professor 1 
cflHTiiiitj'widCaaou of Christ-church. — Hall. 
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tolil by Dr. Marlthim of some MSS. relating to his buIj- 
jeel, which are in the hbraiy of your college, is desirous 
to examine them. He is my friend; »nd therefore I 
take the liberty of entreating your favour and aaastance 
in his inquiry ; and can assure you, with great con- 
fidence, that if yoit knew him he would sot want any 
intervenient aohcitation to obtain the kindness of one 
who loves learning and virtue as you love them. 

" I have been flattering myself all the sumnaer with 
the hope of paying my annual visit to my friends ; but 
something has obstructed me : I still hope not to he 
long without seeing you. 1 should be glad of a little 
hterary talk ; and glad to show you, by the frequency 
of my visits, how eagerly I love it, when you talk it. 
I am, dear Sir, &c. Sam. Johnsoh." 

Lbtoer 328. TO THE REV. DR. EDWARDSC), 
Oi/orrf. 

"LondoE, Nov. 2. 1778. 
" Sm, — The bearer, Dr. Bumey, has bad some ac- 
count of a Welsh mannacript in the Bodleian library, 
from which he hopes to gain some materials for his 
History of Music ; but being ignorant of the language, 
ia at a loss where to Sad assistance. 1 make no doubt 
hut you. Sir, can help him through his difficulties, and 
therefore take the liberty of recommending him to your 
favour, as J am sure you will find him a man worthy of 
every civility that can be shown, and every benefit that 
can be conferred. 

But we muEt not let Welsh drive us from Greek. 
What comes of Xenophon f (3) If you do not like the 



(2) Dr. Edwards was preparing an edition of Xenophon'c 
[emoiiibilia, which, honever, he did not live to complete. — C. 
t was published in 17S5, with a preface b; Dr. Owen.] 



trouble of publishing the hook, do not let jour com- 
menlariea be lost ; contrive that they may be published 
somewhere. I am. Sir, &c. Sam. Johnbon." 

These letters procured Dr. Eurney great kindness ' 
and Friendly offices from both of these gentlemen, 
not only on that occasion, but in future visits to the 
university. The same year Dr. Jolinson not only 
■wrote to Joseph Warton in favour of Dr. Burney's 
youngest son, who waa to be placed in the i 
Winchester) but accompanied him when he went i 
thither. 

We surely cannot but admire the benevolent ex- J 
ertioQS of this great and good man, especially when 
we consider how grievously he was afflicted with f 
bad health, and how uncomfortable his home was 
made by the perpetual jarring of those whom he 
charitably accommodated under his roof. He has 
sometimes suffered me to talk Jocularly of his group 
of females, and call them his Seraglio. He thus 
menlions them, together with honest Levett, i 
of his letters to Mrs. Thrale : " Williams hates every 
body ; Levett hates Desmoulins, and does not love 
Williams; Desmoulius hates them both; Poll (') 
loves none of them." (-) 

ft) Miss Cannichael — B I have Qui learned how iMs 

lody was: connected wiih Dr. Johnion. It was no doubt his 
domestic Gjperienee which prompted his complimentary v%c]^ 
motion to HiiiinBh More and her tour sisters, " What t Jive 
aamen live liapjnLy together 11 — More' I Life, t. i.p.fi7.— C.183S. 

^!) These contieiions exposed him to trouble and Incessant 
■olicitDtion, which he bore well enouffh i but his inmates irere 
enemies to his peace, and uccassoneiT him Krent disquiet: the 
jealousy that subsisted among them rendered his dwelling irk. 
JBW$ to him, and he seldom approached it, after an evening's 
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TO JAMES BOSWELL, ESQ. 

" Nov. 21. 1778. 



■' Dear Sir, — It is indeed a long time since I wrote, 
and I think ^ou have some reason to complain ; how- 
r, you must not let amall things (iisCurb you, whoi 
you have auch a fine oddition to your happiness at a 
new boy, and I hope your lady's Iiealth restored by 
bringing him. It seems very probable that a little care 
will now restore her, if any remains of her complaints 
are left. 

" You seem, if I understand your letter, to be gun- 
ing ground at Auchinleck, an incident that would give 
me great delight. 

" WTien any fit of anxiety, or Rloominesa, or per- 
version of mind lays hold upon you, make it a rule not 
to publish it by complsiuts, but exert your whole care 
to hide it ; by endeavouring to hide it, you will ^Te 
. it away. Be always busy. 
I ■ " The Club is to meet with the parliament; we talk 



cODTersBtion abroad, but with the dread of finding it a scene of 
(liscard, and of having his cars fill(!dirith IbecorapLuntsofMn. 
Williami of Frank's neglect of his duty and inaClcntion to Ibi 
interests of his master, and of Frank against Mrs. 'Williaini, for 
the authority she assumed over him, and exercised with an un- 
warrantable sererily. Even tbose iDtruders who had taken 
shelter under his roof, and who, in his absence from home. 
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of electing Banlre, the traveller ; he will be a reputable i 
tnemher. Langton has been encamped with his c 
pany of miUtia on Warley -common ; I spent five days 
amongst them ; he signslised himself as a diligent officer, 
and has very high respect in the regiment. He pre- 
sided when I was there at a court-martial ; he 
quartered in Hertfordshire ; his lady and little 01 
in Scotland. Paoll came to the camp, and commended 
the soldiers. 

" Of myself I have no great matters to say : my 
health ia not restored ; my nights are restless and tedi- 
ous. The iKst night that I have had these twenty | 
years was at Fort Augustus. ' 

" I hope soon to send you a few Lives to read. I 1 
am, dear Sir, your most affectionate, Sam. JoaNSON." 

About this time the Reverend Mr. John Hussey, 
who had been some time in trade, and was then a 
clergyman of the church of England, being about to 
undertake a journey to Aleppo, and other parts of 
the East, which he accomplished. Dr. Johnson (who 
had long been in habits of intimacy with him) ho- 
noured him with the following letter : — 



Lettir 330. TO MR. JOHN HCS8EY. 

" Dec. 29. 1778. 

" Dear Sir, — I have sent you the 'Grammar,' 
and have left you two books more, by which I hope to 
be remembered : write ray name in them ; we may, 
perhaps, see each other no more ; you part with my 
good wishes, nor do I despair of seeing you return. 
Let no opportunities of vice corrupt you ; let no bod 
example seduce you ; let the bUndness of Mahometans 
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^^^rttrnflrm you in Christianity. God Uess you. I am, 

^^^w dear Sir, your affectionate humble servant, 

^^^P '- " Sam. Jobnhh." 

^^H Johnson this year expressed great satisfaction at 
^^P the publication of the first yolume of " Discoarsea 
to the Royal Academy," by Sir Joshua Reyuolds, 
whom ho always considered as one of his literary 
Gchool. Much praise indeed is due to those excel- 
lent Discourses, which are so universally admired, 
and for which the author received from the Empress 
of Russia a gold snuff-box, adorned with her profile 
in has relief, set in diamonds ; and containing, what 
is. infinitely more valuable, a slip of paper, on which 
are written, with her imperial majesty's own hand, 
the following words; — " Pour le Chevalier Rey- 
^^V nold», en, tentoignage du contentemeiit que fai res- 
^^H seade a la lecture de ses excellens Ducoure sur ia 
^^F PeintuTB." 

^^^ This year, Johnson gave the vorld a luminous 

proof that the vigour of his mind in all its faculties, 
whether memory, judgment, or imagination, was not 
in the least abated ; for this year came out the first 
four volumes of his " Prefaces, biographical and cri- 
tical, to the most eminent of the EngUsh Poets *," 
I published by the booksellers of London, The re- 
maining volumes came out in the year 1780. The 
poets were selected by the several booksellers who 
had the honorary copyright, which is still preserved 
among them by mutual compact, notwithstanding 
the decision of the House of Lords against^the per- 
petuity of literary property. We have his owu wi- 
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thority('), that by his recommendation the poems 
of Blackmore, Watts, Pomfret, and Yalden, were 
added to the collection. Of this work I shall speak 
more particularly hereafter. 

L=TT« S31. TO MRS ASTON. 

"Boil Court, Fk-cl Street, Jan. 2. 17T9. 
" Deab Mauah, — Now the new year ta comej of 
which 1 wish you and dear Mrs. Gastrel many and 
many letumB, it is fit that 1 give you Gome account of 
the year past. In the beginning of it I had a difficulty 
of breadiing, and other illness, from which, however, I 
by degrees recovered, and from which I am now toler, 
ably free. In the spring and summer I flattered myself 
that I should come to Lichfield, and forebore to write 
till I could tell ol my intentionB with some certainty, 
and one thing or other making the journey always im- 
proper, as I did not come, I omitted to write, till at 
last I grew afraid of hearing ill news. But the other 
day Mr. Prujean (-) called and left word, that you, dear 
Madam, are grown better ; and I know not when I 
beard any thing that pleased me so much. I sliall now 
long more and more to see Lichfield, and partake the 
happiness of your recovery. 

" Now you begin to mend, you have great encour. 
^;<3nent to take care of yourself. Do not omit any 
thing that can conduce to your health, and when I coroe, 
I shall hope to enjoy with you, and dearest Mrs. Gas- 
trel, many pleasing hours. Do not be angry at my long 
omission to write, but let me hear how you both do, 
for you will write to nobody, to whom your welfare 
will give more pleasure, than to, dearest Madam, your 
most humble Bervaut, S*m. Johnson." 
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Letti»SS2. to MRS. LUCY porter. ^^^| 
" Bait Court, Fleet Street, Jan. 2. IT^^^f 
"Dearbst Love, — Though I have fio loDg omitted 
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I will omit it no longer. 1 hope the new year 
fliid» you not worse than you have formerly been ; and 
I wish that many years iray pass over you withonl 
bringing either pain or discontent. For my part, I think 
my health, though not good, yet rather belter than when 
I left you. 

" My purpose was to have paid yon my annual visit 
in the summer, but it happened otherwise, not by any 
journey another way, for I have never been many iniles 
from London, but by such hindranceE as it is hard to 
bring to any account. 

" Do not follow my bad example, but write to me 
soon again, and let me know of you what you have to 
tell ; 1 hope it is all good. 

" Please to make my compliments to Mrs. Cobb, 
Mrs. Adey, and Miss Adey, and all the ladies and gen- 
tlemen that frequent your mansion. 

" If you want any books, or any thing else that t 
can send you, let me know. 1 am, dear Madam, your 
most humble servant, Sam. Johrson." 

On the 22d of January, I wrote to him on several 
topics, and mentioned, that as he had been so good 

I as to permit me to have the proof sheets of his 
" Lives of the Poets," I had written to his aer vanfa 

[ Praucis, to take care of them for me. ^^^H 



FROM MR. BOSWELL. ^| 

" Edinburgh, Feb. a. 1779. 
' Mt Dbar Sib, — Garrick's death is a striking 



e should be surprised with the dettli 
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of any man who has lived sixty-two years ('); but' 
because there was a tivacHg in our late celebrated friend, 
which drove away the (houghtG of death from any asso- 
ciation with Itim. I am sure you will be tenderly 
afTected with his departure; and I would wish to hear 
from you upon the subject. 1 was obliged to bitn in 
my days of effervescence In London, when poor Derrick 
was my governor ; and wnce that time I received many 
dvilities from him. Do you remember how pleasing it 
tras, when I received a letter from him at Inverary, 
upon our first return to civihsed Uving after our He- 
loidean journey ? I shall always remember hira with 
ttfibction as well as admiration. 

" On Saturday last, being the 30th of January, I 
dtanlc coS% and old port, and had solemn conversalioB ' 
with the Reverend Mr. Falconer, a nonjuring bishop, a 
very learned and worthy man. He gave two toasts, 
which you wil] beUeve I drank with cordiaUty, Dr. 
Samuel Johnson and Flora Macdonald. 1 sat about 
four hours with him, and it was really as if 1 had been 
living in the last century. The episcopal church of 
Scotland, though faithful tu the royal bouse of Stuart, 
has never accepted of any eong^ d'elire since the revolu- 
tion ; it is the only true episcopal church in Scotland, 
aa it has its own succession of bishops. For as lo the 
epiacopal clergy, who take the oaths to the present go- 
verameiit, they indeed follow the rites of the church of - 
England, but, as Bishop Falconer observed, ' they are 
not epUeopalt ; for they are under no bishop, as a bishop 
cannot have authority beyond his diocese.' This vener- 
able gentleman did me the honour to dine with me yes- 

(1) On Mr. Carrick's moRumenI in Lidiliclil L'gthedral, he 
is said \o bavc died, " aged ti4 years." But it is a misuUu:, and 
Mr. Boswell is periccllj corrwt. Garrick was baptiied at 
Hereford, February ES. ITI6-1T, and died at his houie in Lon- 
doDi January 80. 1TT9> llic inaccuracy of lapidary inscrfpiions 
uwell known. — M. The inscription, as given in Harwood'i 
ifUd^/dd, hasjti<jr-[Ane years, — C, 
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terdaj, and he laid his hands upon the heads of niy 
little ones. We had a good dea! of curious literary con- 
paiticularly about Mr. Thomas Ruddironn, 
with whom he lived in great friendEhip. 

Any fresh instance of the uncertainty of life mates 
closely a valuable friend. My dear 
and much respected Sir, may God preserve you long in 
this world while I am in it. I am ever, your much 
obliged, and affectionate humble servant, 

" J^HES B0SWELI.L." 

I.ETiEa334. TO MISS REYNOLDS. 

" Feb. 15, 1779. 

" Dbabbst Madau, — I have never deserved lo be 
treated as you treat me. Wlien you employed me be- 
fore, I undertook your affair (') and succeeded, but then 
1 Hueceeded by choosing a proper time, and a proper 
time I will try to choose again. 

" I have about a week's work to do, and then I shall 
come to live in town, and will first wait on you in 
Dover-street. You are not to think that I neglect you, 
for your nieces will tell you how rarely they have seen 
roe. I will wait on you as soon as 1 can, and yet you 
must resolve to talk things over without anger, and jim 
must leave me to catch opportunities, and be assured, 
dearest dear, that I should have very litUe enjoyment of 
that day in which I had n^lected any opportunity of 
doing good to you. I am, dearest Madam, your hum- 
ble servant, Sam. Jobkbo>~.'' 

TO MRS. LUCY PORTER, 
" Bolt Court, Fleet Street, March 4. 
" Mt iiearLove, — Since I heard from you, !■ 
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have some liule books to send you soon. I have s 
Mr. Pearson, and am pleased to find that he has got a 
living. I was hurried when he was with me, but had 
time to hear tliai my friends were all well. 

" Poor Mrs. Alley was, I thlnkj a good woman, 
therefore her tieath is less to be lamented ; but it is 
pleasant to think how uncertain it is, that, when friends 
part, they will ever meet again. My old complaint 
flatulence, and tight and short breath, oppress i 
heavily. My nights are very restless, I think of c< 
enlting the doctor to-morrow. 

" This has been a mild winter, for which I hope you 
have been the better. Take what care you can o~ 
yourself, and do not forget to drink. I was somehov 
or otlier hindered from coming into the country last 
summer, but I think of coming this year. 1 am, dear 
lovcj your most humble servant, Sam. Jobnson." 



1336. 



TO MRS, ASTON. 



" Bolt Ccwrt, Fleet Street, March 4. 1779. 

li^SeAit Madam, — Mrs. Gastrell and you are very 
often in my thoughts, though 1 do not write so often at 
might be expected from so much love and so much re. 
Hpect 1 please myself with thinking that I shall set 
yon again, and shall lind you better. But futurity if 
uncertain : poor David [Garrick] had doubtless many 
futurities in his h«id, which death has intercepted — 
death, I believe, totally unexpected r he did not in '. 
last hour seem to think his hfe in danger, 

"■ My old complaints hang heavy on me, and my 
nights are very uncomfortable and unquiet ; and sleep- 
lesB nights make heavy days. I think to go to my 
pbyaidan, and try what can be done. For why should 
not I grow better as well as you? 

"■ Now you aic better, pray, dearest Madam, take 
care of yourself. I hope to come 
VOL. Vlt. K 
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watch you. It will be a very pleasant journey if I can 
find you and dear Mrs. Gastrell well. I sent you two 
barrels of oysters ; if you would wish for more^ please 
to send your commands to^ Madam^ your most humble 
servant^ Sam. Johnson." 

Letter 337. TO MRS. THRALE. 

« March 10. 1779. 

'' I will come to see you on Saturday^ only let me 
know whether I must come to the Borough^ or am to 
be taken up here. 

^' I got my LiveS; not yet quite printed^ put neatly 
together^ and sent them to the king : what he says of 
them I know not. If the king is a Whig^ he will not 
like them : but is any king a Whig ?" 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

1779. 

Mr. Ta8k&r*8 '' OdeJ' — Man of the World. — " Vicar 
of Wakefield." — Junius' s Letters. — Parental Au~ 
ihority. — London, — '^ Government of the Tongue." 
-— Good Friday. — Easter Day. — Eel-skinning. — 
Claret, Port, Brandy. — Shakspeare's Witches. — 
Lochhmond. — Liberty. — Hackman. — Johnson 
and Topham Beauclerk. -— Mallet. ^^ Friendship. — 
Eulogy on Crarrick. — ^^ Art of getting drurde.'* — 
Empirics. — Parental Affection. — Lord March* 
mont. — Pope. '• — PameWs '' HermitJ* — Corre- 
spondence. 

On the 23d of Februaiy I had written to him 
again, complaining of his silence^ as I had heard he 
was ill, and had written to Mr. Thrale for inform- 
ation concerning him : and I announced my intention 
of soon being again in London. 

Letter 338. TO JAMES BOSWELL, ESQ. 

" March 13. 1779. 

^^ Dear Sir^ — Why shoxild you take such delight 
to make a bustle^ to write to Mr. Thrale that I am neg- 
ligent^ and to Francis to do what is so very unnecessary ? 
Thrale^ you may be sure^ cared not about it; and I 
shall spare Francis the trouble^ by ordering a set both 

R 2 
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of the Lives and Poeta to dear Mrs. Boawell ('), in ae- 
Imowleiigment of her marmalade. Persuade her to 
accept them, and accept tbem kindly. If 1 thought she 
■would receive them BCorniiiUy, I would send them to 
Miss Boswell, who, I hope, has yet none of her mamma's 
iU-wiJ] to me. 

" I would send sets of Lives, four volumes, lo some 
Other friends, to Lord Hailes firi;t. His second volume 
lies by my bed-side ; a book surely of great labour, and 
to every just thinker of great delight. \¥rite me word 
to whom 1 shall send besides. Would it please Lord 
Auchinleck? Mrs. Thrale waits in the coach. I am, 
dear Sir, &c. Sam. JoHKiON." 

This letter crossed me on the road to London, 
. where I arrived on Monday, March IS., and next 
ning, at a late hour, found Dr. Johnson sitting 
r his tea, attended by Mrs, DesmouUna, Mr. 
Levett, and a clergyman, who had come to submit 
some poetical pieces to his revision. It is wonder- 
ful what a number and variety of writers, some of 
them even unknown to himj prevailed on his good- 
nature to look over their works, and suggest correc- 
tjons and improvements. My arrival interrupted, 
for a little while, the important business of this true 
representative of Bayes; upon its being resumed) I 
found that the subject under immediate consideratJon 
was a translation, yet in manuscript, of the " Carmen 
Seculare" of Horace, which had this year beeji set 
to music, and performed as a public entertainment in 
London, for the joint benefit of Monsieur Philidor f) 

(1) He sent a set elegaatly bound and gilt, which wai re- 
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and Signer Baretti. When Johnson had done read- 
ing, the author asked him bluntly, " If upon the 
whole it was a good translation?" Johnson, ^ 
regard for truth was uncommonly strict, seemed to 
be puzzled for a moment what answer to make, as 
he certainly could not honestly commend the ] 
formance : with exquisite address he evaded the i 
question thus, " Sir, I do not say that it may not ) 
be made a very good translation." Here nothing 
whatever in favour of the performance was afflrmee^ 
and yet the writer was not shocked. A printed 
" Ode to the Warlike Genius of Britain" came nest i 
in review. The bard(') was a lank bony figure 
with short black hair ; he was writhing himself in 
agitation, wliile Johnson read, and, showing his 
teeth in a grin of earnestness, exclaimed in broken 
sentences, and in a keen sharp tone, " Is that poetry, 
Sir? — Ib it Pindar?" Johnson. "Why, Sir, 
there is here a great deal of what is called poetry." 
Then, turning to me, the poet cried, " My muse 
has not been long upon the town, and (pointing to 
the Ode) it trembles under the hand of the great I 
critic." Johnson, in a tone of displeasure, asked 
him, "Why do you praise Anson?" I did not ] 
trouble him by asking his reason for this question.(') 1 

(1) Thin was fl Mr. Tasker. Mr. DTarneli infonrMme tl 
tbU portrait is so acsurately drawn, thai baina, some years af 
the publication of Ihis work, at a watering-place on the coast 
Dnon, he vraa Tisited by Mr. Tosker, whose name, howerer, 
did not ihvn know, but was bu struck with hi» resemblatice . 
Botwell's picture, that he asked hini whether he had not had an | 
interview with Dr. Johnson, and it appeared that h< 
the author of " The Warlike Genius of Britain." — 

(B) He dU iWed Lord Aoson probably from lucalii 
R 3 
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He proceeded : — " Here is an error. Sir ; you have 
made Genius feminine." " Palpable, Sir (cried the 
enthusiast) ; I know it. But (in a lower tone) it 
was to pay a compliment to the Ducliess of Devon- 
shire, with which her grace was pleased. She i* 
walking across Cosheath is the military uniform, 
and I suppose her to be the Genius of Britain." 
Johnson. " Sir, yon are giving a reason for it: 
but that will not make it right. You may hare a 
reaaon why two and two should make five ; but they 
will still make but four." 

Although I was several times with him in the 
course of the following days, such it seems were my 
occupations, or such my negligence, that I have 
preserved no memorial of his conversation till Fridayi 
March 26-, when I visited him. He said he expected 
to be attacked on account of his " Lives of the 
Poefs." " However," said he, " I would rather be 
attacked than unnoticed. For the worst thing you 
can do to an author is to be silent as to his works. 
An assault upon a town is a bad thing ; but starving 
it is still worse ; an assault may be unsuccessful, you 
may have more men killed than you kill ; but if yon 
starve the town, you are sure of victory." 

Talking of a friend (') of ours associating with 

On one occasion he visited Lord Anson's seat, and tUthouob, u 
he eonfes.sed, "well receiycil and kindly treated, he, wifli the 
tnie (tratilude ofs wit, ridjeulai the miiBter of the house before 
hv had left it an hour" In tbe sjounds there is a Tempte of tlM 
Winds, on which he made the foUoKlng epigram : 
GritaBimiinuml«ucto; Qui debuii rnndla >enils, 

(I) Frohahly Sir Joshna Reynolds. See anil, \ 
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persona of very discordant principles and characters ; I 
I said he was a very universal man, quite a man of 1 
the world. Johnson. "Yes, Sir; but one may 
be so much a man of the world, as to be nothing in 
the world. I remember a passage in Goldsmith's 
' Vicar of Wakefield,' which he was afterwards fool 
eoough to expunge. ' I do not love a man who ii 
zealous for nothing.' " Boswell. " That was a 
fine passage." Johnson. " Yes, Sir; there was 
another fine passage too, which he struck out : 
' When I was a young man, being anxious to distin- 
guish myself, I was perpetually starting new propo- 
sitions. But I soon gave this over^ for I found that 
generally what was new was false.' "(') I said 1 
did not like to sit with people of whom I had not t 
good opinion. Johnson. " But you must not in- 
dulge jour delicacy too much, or you will be » 
Ute-d-tite man all your life. 
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TO MRS. THRALE. 

" March 18. 1779. 



I Monday I came late to Mrs. Vesey. Mrs. j 

Montagu was there ; I calltd for the iirint (-), and got , 

good words. The evening was not brilliant, but I had ' 
thanks for my company. The night was troublesome. 

(1) Dr. Bumej, in > note Introduced in n former page, hai 
mentioned, this circunisiance, concerning Goldsmith, as com- 
IDunicated to him by Dr. Johnson, not recollecting that it 
occurred here. Hie remark, however, is not wholly superfluous, 
■1 it aacertaint that tbe words which Goldi>-milh had |)ut into tha 
mouth of a Hclilioiis character in the "Vicar of Wakefield," and _ 

related, like many other passages in his novel, lo himself. — M. 
(SJ Ura. Montagu's portrait. — C 



On Tuesday I fasted, uid went to tbe doctor : he ordfied 
bleeding. On Wednesday I had the tea. -pot, fasif d, and 
Wfts blooded. Wednesday night was better. To-day 
, I have dined at Jlr. Strahan's, at Islington ('), with his 
new wife. To-night there will be ophim ; to-morrow 
■' e tea-pot ; then heigh for Saturday. I wish the doe- 
r would bleed me again. Yet every body that I meet 
' cays that I look better than when 1 was last met." 

During my stay in Londou this gpring> I find I 
vas unaccountably negligent in preserving Johnson's 
Bayingii, more so than at any time when I waa happy 
enough to have an opportunity of hearing bis wisdom 
and wit. There is no help for it now. I must con- 
tent myself with presenting such scraps as I have- 
But I am nevertheless ashamed and vexed to think 
how much has been lost. It is not that there was 
a bad crop this year, but that I was not sufficiently 
careful in gathering it in. I therefore, in some in- 
stances, can only exhibit a few detached fragments. 

Talking of the wonderful concealment of the 
author of the celebrated letters signed Junius, he 
siud, " I should have believed Burke to be Junius, 

I because I know no man but Burke who is capable 
of writing these letters ; but Burke spontaneously 
denied it to me. The case would have been different, 
had I asked him if he was the author; a man so 
questioned, as to an anonymous publication, may 
think he has a right to deny it." 
He observed that his old friend, Mr. Sheridan, 
bad been honoured with extraordinary atteution in 
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his own country, by having had an exception made 
in his favour in an Irish act of parliament coueem- 
ing insolvent debtors. (') " Thus to be singled out," 
said he, " by a legislature, as an object of publio 
consideration and kindness, is a proof of no commoii 

At Streatham, on Monday, March 29-, at break- 
fast, he maintained that a father had no right to 
control the inclinations of his daughter in marriage. 

On Wednesday, March 31., when I visited him, 
and confessed an excess of which I had very seldom 
been guilty — that I had spent a whole night in 
playing at cards, and that I could not look back on 
it with satisfaction — instead of a harsh animadvej- 
sion, he mildly said, " Alas, Sir, on how few things | 
can we look back with satisfaction ! " 

On Thursday, April 1., he commended one of j 
the Dukes of Devonshire for " a dogged 
city." (-) He said, too, "London is nothing to some 
people; but to a man whose pleasure is inteOectual, 
London is the place. And there is no place where 
economy can be so well practised as in London : 
more can be had here for the money, even by ladies^ 

(1) This is a lotal misiake. Mr. Wbyte teUs us (MisceO, \ 
ffoiia.) of the personal civiiily willi wtiich some members of a. 
committee of ihe Irish House of Commons on a bill for the relief 
of iiMolvcnt delitors troaled Mr, Sheridan and Mr. Whyte, who 
appeared on his behalf, but there is no exceptian in the act. 
SberidaD't nsme is one of some hundreds, and has no distinction 

act without heingin actual euslod}', as he was resident in France; 
thia he obtained, but not specially, fur one hundred and twentj ■ 
other persons in similar circumalanees are alsu included. Se« i 
ScAedalt lo triih Slatuif, 5 G. 3. c. 33. — C. ' 

tf) Sec <mll, p. 3. 
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than any where else. You cannot play tricks with 
your fortune in a small place ; you must make an 
uniform appearance. Here a lady may have well- 
furnished apartments, and elegant dresa, without 
any meat in her kitchen." 

was amused by considering with how much ease 
and coolness he could write or talk to a friend, es- 
horting him not to suppose that happiness was not 
to be found as well in other places as in London ; 
when he himself was at aJi times sensible of its being, 
comparatively speaking, a heaven upon earth. The 
truth is, that by those who from sagacity, attention, 
and experience, have learnt the full advantage of 
London, its pre-eminence over every other place, 
not only for variety of enjoyment, but for comfort, 
will be felt with a philosophical exultation. The 
freedom from remark and petty censure, with which 
life may be passed there, is a circumstance which a 
man who knows the teasing restraint of a Darrow 
circle must relish highly. Mr. Burke, whose orderly 
and amiable domestic habits might make the eye of 
observation less irksome to him than to moat men, 
said once very pleasantly, in my hearing, " Though 
I have the honour to represent Bristol, I should not 
like to live there ; I should be obliged to be so 
much upon my good behaviour." In London, a man 
may live in splendid society at one time, and in 
frugal retirement at another, without animadversion. 
There, and there alone, a man's own house is truly 
his castle, in which he can be in perfect safety from 
intrusion whenever he pleases. I never shall forget 
how well this was expressed to me one day by Mr. 
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Meyneil : " The chief advantage of London," said •] 
be, " is, that a man is always so riear his bttrrow" 

He Baid of one of his old acquaintancea ('), 
is very fit for a travelliDg governor. He knows 
R^nch very well. He is a man of good principles; 
and there would be no danger that a young gentle- 
man should catch his manner ; for it is so very bad, 
that it must be avoided. In that respect be would 
be like the drunken Helot" 

A gentleman has informed me, that Johnson said 
of the same person, " Sir, he lias the most inmerted 
understanding of any man whom I have ever 
known." 

On Friday, April 2., being Good Friday, I risited 
him in the morning as usual ; and finding that we 
insensibly fell into a train of ridicule upon the foibles 
of one of our friends, a very worthy man, I, by way 
of a check, quoted some good admonition from 
" The Government of the Tongue," that very pious 
book. It happened also remarkably enough, that 
the subject of the sermon preached to us to-day by 
Dr. Burrows, the rector of St, Clement Danes, was 
the certainty that at the last day we must give an 
account of "the deeds done in the body;" and 
amongst various acts of culpability he mentioned 
evil-epeaking. As we were moving slowly along in 
the crowd from church, Johnson jogged my elbow, 
and said, " Did you attend to the sermon ? " " Yes, 
Sir," said I ; "it was very applicable to ua." He, 

(I) Probnhlr Mr. Elnhinstone, Ihe schoolmaster al Kensin|r- 
Un, aod irujiUEoT uf MutiaL— C. 
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however, stood upon the defensive. " Why, Sir, 
the Bense of ridicule b given us, and may be law- 
fully usetl. The author of ' The Govemraent of 
the Tongue' would have us treat all men alike." 

In the interval between morning and evening ser- 
vice, he endeavoured to employ himself earnestly io 
devotional exercise; and, aa he baa mentioned in 
his " Prayers and Meditations," gave me " La 
PensSes de Paschal" that \ might not interrupt 
him. I preserve the book with reverence. His 
presenting it to me is marked upon it with his own 
hand, aud I have found iu it a truly divine unction. 
Wc went to church again in the afternoon. 

On Saturday, April 3., I visited him at night, 
and found him sitting in Mra. Williams's room, with 
her, and one who he afterwards told me was a nar 
tural son (') of the second Lord Southwell. The 
table had a singular appearance, being covered with 
a heterogeneous assemblage of oysters and porter 
for his company, and tea for himself. I mentioned 
my having heard an eminent physician, who was 
himself a Christian, argue in favour of uiiiverMl 
toleration, and maintain, that no man could be hurt 
by another man's difiering from him in opinion. 
Johnson. " Sir, you are to a certiun degree hurt 
by knowing that even one man does not believe." 

" April 2. — Gottd Friday. — I am now to review {*) 

(I) Maurilius Lowe, a painter, in whoBC favour John 
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the last year, and find little bat dismal vacuity, neither 
business nor pleasure ; much intended, and little done. 
My health is much broken ; my nights afford tne liCtle 
resL I have tried opium, but its help is counterba- 
lanced with great disCurbttnce ; it prevents the spasms, 
but it hinders sleep. God, have mercy on me ! 

" Last week I published (the first part of^ the Lives 
of the Poets, written, I hope, in such a manner as may 
tend to the promotion of piety. 

" In thia lost year I have made little acquisition ; I 

have scarcely read any thing. I maintain Mrs. (') 

and her daughter. Other good of myself I know not 
■where to find, except a little charity. But I am now 
in my seventieth year ; what can be done ought not to 
be delayed. 

"April 3. 1779, n p. M. — Easltr-eve. — This is 
the time of my annual review, and annual resolution. 
The review is comfortless ; httle done. Part of the 
Life of Dryden and the Life of Milton have :been 
written ; but ray mind has neither been improved nor 
enlai^d, I have read little, almost nothing. And I am 
not conscious that I have gained any good, or quitted 
any evil habits. 

" April 4. 1 779, Easter-day. — I rose about half an 
hour after nine, transcribed the prayer nritten last 
night ; and by neglecting to count time sat too long at 
breakfast, so that 1 came to church at the first lesson. 
1 attended the Litany pretty well ; but in the pew could 
not hear the communion service, and missed the prayer I 
for the church mihtant. Before I went (o the altar, 1 
prayed the occasional prayer. At the altar I commended , 
my e * (-), and again prayed the prayer ; I then prayed 

(1 ) No doubt Mrs. DG-^mouUns and her daughter. — C. 

(2) Thew letters (which Dr. Strahan seems not (o hav. 
der^tuad, p. 19£.] [irobably muan ^m *.iM, " departed frk 
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the collects, and again my own prayer by memory. I 
left out a clftiue. 1 thon received, 1 hope with eamert- 
neaa ; and wliile otberf received, sat down ; but thinki]^ 
that posture, though usual, improper, I rose and stood. 
I prayed again, in the pew, but with what prayer I 
hawe forgotten. When 1 used the occasional prayer at 
the altar, I added a general purpose, — To avoid idle- 
ness. I gave two shillings to the plate. 

" Before I went I used, I think, my prayer, and 
endeavoured to calm my mind. After my return I itaed 
it again, and the collect for the day. Lord have mercy 
upon me ! 1 have for some nights called Francis to 
prayers, and last night discoursed with him on the 
sacrament," (Pr. & Med. p. 171— 175.) 

On Easter-day, after solemn service at St. Paul's, 
I dined with him. Mr. AUen, the printer, viaa also 
his guest. He was uncommonly silent ; and I have 
not written down any thing, except a single cui- 
ous &ct, which, having the sanction of his tnfiexjbte 
veracity, may be received as a striking instance of 
human insensibility and inconsideratioo. As be 
was passing by a fishmonger who was skinning an 
eel alive, he heard him "curse it, because it would 
not lie stilL" 

On Wednesday, April 7-, I dined with him at 
Sir .Toshua Reynolds's. I have not marked what 
company was there. Johnson harangued upon the 
qualities of different liquors ; and spoke with great 
contempt of claret, as so weak, that " a man would 
be drowned by it before it made him drunk." 



hate objected to ^n-m i 
used in Euripides. See Supp. v. £75.- 




C. 1S35. ^^^1 
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was persuaded to drink one glass of it, that he 
might judge, not from recollection, which might be 
dim, but from immediate sensation. He shook 
bis head, and said, '■ Poor stuff 1 No, Sir, claret ia 
the liquor for boys ; port for men ; but he who 
aspires to be a hero (smiling) must drink brandy. 
In the first place, the flavour of brandy is most 
grateful to the palate; and then brandy will do 
soonest for a man what drinking can do for him. 
There are, indeed, few who are able to drink 
brandy. That is a power rather to be wbfacd for 
than attained. And yet," proceeded he, " as in all 
pleasure hope is a considerable part, I know not 
but fruition comes too quick by brandy, Florence 
wine I think the worst; it is wine only to tho 
eye ; it is wine neither while you are drinking it, 
nor after you have drunk it ; it neither pleases the 
taste, nor exltilarates the spirits." I reminded him 
how heartily he and 1 used to drink wine together, 
when we were first acquainted ; and how I used to 
have a head-ache after sitting up with him. He did 
not like to have this recalled; or, perhaps, thinking 
that I boasted improperly, resolved to have a witty 
stroke at me : " Nay, Sir, it was not the wine that 
made your head ache, but the sense that I put into 
H." BoswELL, "What, Sir I will sense make the 
head ache ? " Johnson. " Yea, Sir (with a smile), 
when it is not used to it." No man who lias a true 
relish of pleasantry could be otTended at this ; espe- 
(jally if Johnson in a long intimacy had given him 
repeated proofs of his regard and good estimation. 
I used to say that as he had given me a thousand 
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^^^1 pounds in praise, he had a good right now and OteA 

^^^1 to take a guinea from me. 

^^M Oa Thursday, April 8., I dined with him at Mt. 

^^^H Allan Ramsay's, with Lord Graham (') and some 

^^^P other company. We tallied of Shakspeare's witches. 

^^^f JoHNSOK. " They are beings of bis own creation ; 

f they are a compound of malignity and meanness, 

without any abihties ; and are quite different froni 
the Italian magician. King James says in his * De- 
monology,' 'Magicians command the devils; witches 
are their servants.' The Italian magicians are ele- 
gant beings." Ramsay. " Opera witches, not Drury 
Lane witches." Johnson observed, that abilities 
might be employed in a narrow sphere, as iu getting 
money, which he aaid he believed no man could do 

^^^ without vigorous parts, though concentrated to a 

^^L point. Ramsay. " Yes, like a strong horse in a 

^^H mill ; he pulls better." 

^^^f Lord Graham, while he praised the beauty of 

I Lochloraond, on the banks of which is his family 

seat, complained of the climate, and said he could 
not bear it. Johnson. " Nay, my lord, don't talk 
so ! you may bear it well enough. Your ancestora 
have borne it more years than I can tell." This was 
a handsome compliment to the antiquity of the 
Louse of Montrose. His lordship told me after- 
wards that he had only affected to complain of the 
climate, lest, if he had spoken as favourably of his 
country as he really thought. Dr. Johnson might 
I have attacked it. Johnson was very courteous to 
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Lady MargaKt Macdonald. ^^ Madam," said he^ 
** when I was in the Isle of Skye Q}y I heard of the 
people running to take the stones off the road lest 
Lad J Margaret 8 horse should stumble." 

. Lord Graham commended Dr. Drummond at Na- 
|4e8 as a man of extraordinary talents ; and added, 
that he had a great love of liberty. Johnson. 
*^ He is young (^), my lord (looking to his lordship 
with an arch smile) ; all hays love liberty, till ex- 
perience conyinces them they are not so fit to 
^vem themselves as they imagined. We are all 
agreed as to our own liberty ; we would have as much 
of it as we can get ; but we are not agreed as to 
the liberty of others : for in proportion as we 
take, others must loose. I believe we hardly wish 
that the mob. should have liberty to govern us; 
When that was the case sometime ago, no man was 
St liberty not to have candles in his windows." 
Ramsat. " The result is, that order is better than 
eoni&ision." Johnson. *< The result is, that order 
oflCDttOt be had but by subordination." 

On Friday, April 16.^ I had been present at the 
trial of the unfortunate Mr. Hackman, who, in a fit 
of frantic jealous love, had shot Miss Ray, the fa- 
vourite of a nobleman. (^) Johnson, in whose com- 
pany I dined to-day with some other friends, was 
nrach interested by my account of what passed, and 
particularly with his prayer for the mercy of Hea- 

(1) See ant^. Vol. IV. p. 289. — C. 

(2) His lordahip was twenty-four. •— C. 

(3) John, sixth Earl of Sandwich. — C 

VOL. VII. S 
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yen. He said, in a solemn fervid tone, ^' I hope 
he shcUl find mercy." 

This day a violent altercation arose between 
Johnson and Beauclerk, which having made much 
noise at the time, I think it proper, in order to 
prevent any future misrepresentation, to give a mi- 
nute account of it. 

In talking of Hackman, Johnson argued, as 
Judge Blackstone had done, that his being furnished 
with two pistols was a proof that he meant to shoot 
two persons. Mr. Beauclerk said, « No ; for that 
every wise man who intended to shoot himself took 
two pbtols, that he might be sure of doing it at once. 
Lord ' s cook shot himself with one pistol, 

and lived ten days in great agony. Mr. (>), 

who loved buttered muffins, but durst not eat them 
because they disagreed with his stomach, resolved 
to shoot himself; and then he eat three buttered 
muffins for breakfast, before shooting himself, 
knowing that he should not be troubled with indi* 
gestion ; he had two charged pistols ; one was found 
lying charged upon the table by him, after he had 
shot himself with the other." — " Well," said John- 
son, with an air of triumph, '< you see here one pistol 

(1) Some thoueht that Mr. Darner (whose suicide is recorded 
in the Gentlemaivs Magazine for 1776, p. 383.) was here meant; 
but I have since learned that it was Johnson's old friend, Mr. 
Fitzherbert, who terminated his own life, January 2. 1772 (see 
antej Vol. III. p. 270.). This correction is so far important, 
that perhaps Mr. Beauclerk's levity in mentioning an event 
which was probably very painful to Johnson, may have disposed 
him to the subsequent, and, in such case, pardonable asperity. — - 
C. 1835. 
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was sufficient," Beauclerk replied smartly, "Be- 
cause it happened to kill him." And either then 
or a very little afterwards, being piqued at John-> 
son's triumphant remark, added, " This is what 
you don't know, and I do." There was then a 
cessation of the dispute ; and some minutes inter- 
vened, during which, dinner and the glass went on 
cheerfully; when Johnson suddenly and abruptly 
exclaimed, " Mr. Beauclerk, how came you to talk 
so petulantly to me, as * This is what you don't 
know, but what I know ? * One thing /know which 
you don't seem to know, that you are very uncivil." 
Beauclerk. " Because you began by being uncivil 
(which you always are)." The words in paren- 
theses were, I believe, not heard by Dr. Johnson. 
Here again there was a cessation of arms. John- 
son told me, that the reason why he waited at first 
some time without taking any notice of what Mr. 
Beauclerk said, was because he was thinking whe- 
ther he should resent it. But when he considered 
that there were present a young lord and an emi- 
nent traveller, two men of the world, with whom 
he had never dined before, he was apprehensive 
that they might think they had a right to take such 
liberties with him as Beauclerk did, and therefore 
resolved he would not let it pass ; adding, " that he 
would not appear a coward." A little while after 
this, the conversation turned on the violence of 
Hackman's temper. Johnson then said, " It was 
his business to command his temper, as my friend, 
Mr. Beauclerk, should have done some time ago." 

s 2 




"I should learn oi you. Sir," Johv- 
" Sir, you have given me opportunities enough 
of learoing, when I have been in your company. 

I man loves to be treated with contempt." Bbad- 

ERK (with B polite inclination towards JobnBOD). 

if, you have known me twenty years, and however 

lay have treated others, you may be sure I could 
never treat you with contempL" Johnson. "Sir, 
you have said more than was necessary." Thus it 
ended ; aud Beauclerk's coach not having come for 
him till very late. Dr. Johnson and another gentle- 
man aat with him a long time after the rest of the 
company were gone ; and he and I dined at Beau- 
olerk'a on the Saturday se'nnight following. 

After this tempest had subsided, I recollect the 
following particulars of his conversation : 

" I am always for getting a boy forward in his 
learning ; for that is a sure good. 1 would let him 
at first read any English book which happens to 
engage his attention ; because you have done a 
great deal, when you have brought him to have en- 
tertainment from a book. He 'II get better books 
afterwards." 

" Mallet, I believe, never wrote a single line of 

his projected life of the Duke of Marlborough. He 

groped for materials, and thought of it, till he had 

exhausted his mind. Thus it sometimea happens that 

, men entangle themselves in their own schemes." 

" To be contradicted in order to force yon to 
talk is mighty unpleasing. You shine, indeed ; but 
it is by being ground." 

Of a gentleman who made some figure amons 
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literati of his time (Mr. Fifzherbert) ('), he said, 
" What eminence he had was by a felicity of man- 
ner: he had no more learning than what he could 
not help." 

On Saturday, April 24-., I dined with him at Mr. 
Beaudrrk's, with Sir Joshua Reynolds, Mr. Jones 
(afterwards Sir William), Mr. Langton, Mr. Stee- 
vena, Mr. Paradise and Dr. Higgias. I mentioned 
that Mr. Wilkes had attacked Garrick to me, as a 
nan who had no friend. Johnson. " I believe 
he is right, Sir, O. if lAai, n ijuMi — He had friends, 
but no friend. (•') Garrick was bo diffused, he had 
no man to whom he wished to unbosom himself. 
He found people always ready to applaud him, and 
that always for tlie same thing : so he saw life with 
great uniformity." I took upon me, for once, to 
fight with Goliah's weapons, and play the aophist. — 
" Garrick did not need a friend, as he got from 
erery body all he wanted. What is a friend ? One 
who supports you, and comforts you, while others 
do not. Friendship, you know. Sir, is the cordial 
drop, ' to make the nauseous draught of life go 
down ; ' but if the draught be not nauseous, if it 
be all sweet, there is no occasion for that drop." 
Johnson. " Many men would not be content to 
live BO. I hope I should not They wouid wish to 
have an intimate friend, with whom they might 
compare minds, and cherish private virtues." One 
of the company mentioned Lord Chesterfield, as a 
man who had no friend. Johnson. "There were 
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more materials to make friendship in Garrick, had 
he not been so diffused." Boswell. "Garrick 
was pure gold, but beat out to thin leaf. Lord 
Chesterfield was tinsel."(i) Johnson. "Garrick 
was a very good man, the cheerfullest man of his 
age ; a decent liver in a profession which is sup 
posed to give indulgence to licentiousness ; and a 
man who gave away freely money acquired by him-» 
self. He began the world with a great hunger for 
money ; the son of a half-pay officer, bred in a 
family whose study was to make four-pence do as 
much as others made four-pence-halfpenny do. 
But when he had got money, he was very liberal." 
1 presumed to animadvert on his eulogy on Gar- 
rick, in his " Lives of the Poets." " You say, Sir, 
his death eclipsed the gaiety of nations." John- 
son. " T could not have said more nor less. It is 
the truth; eclipsedy not extinguished ; aud his death 
did eclipse ; it was like a storm." Boswell. " But 
why nations ? Did his gaiety extend further than 
his own nation ? " Johnson. " Why, Sir, come 
exaggeration must be allowed. Besides, nations 
may be said, if we allow the Scotch to be a nation, 
and to have gaiety — which they have not. You 
are an exception, though. Come, gentlemen, let ns 
candidly admit that there is one Scotchman who is 
cheerful." Beauclerk. " But he is a very un- 
natural Scotchman." I, however, continued to 

( 1 ) Boswell did not here mean (as it has been sometimes mis- 
understood) to call Lord Chesterfield's talents and acquirements 
tinsel; the allusion was to the pretence — the tinsel profession — 
of friendship, with which Johnson reproached Lord Chesterfield, 
and which jBoswell, to please the Doctor, thus repeats. — C. 
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think the compliment to Garrick hyperbolically un- 
true. His acting had ceased some time before his 
death; at any rate, he had acted in Ireland but 
a short time, at an early period of his life, and never 
in Scotland. I objected, also, to what appears an 
anti-climax of praise, when contrasted with the 
preceding panegyric — '' and diminished the public 
stock of harmless pleasure I " Is not harmless 
pleasure very tame ?" Johnson. " Nay, Sir, harm" 
less pleasure is the highest praise. Pleasure is a 
word of dubious import ; pleasure is in general 
dangerous, and pernicious to virtue ; to be able 
therefore to furnish pleasure that is harmless, plea- 
sure pure and unalloyed, is as great a power as man 
can possess." This was, perhaps, as ingenious a 
defence as could be made ;v still, however, I was not 
satisfied. 

A celebrated wit(*) being mentioned, he said 
" One may say of him as was said of a French wit 
H n'a de V esprit que contre Dieu. I have been^ 
several times in company with him, but never per- 
ceived any strong power of wit. He produces a 
general effect by various means ; he has a cheerful 
countenance and a gay voice. Besides, his trade is 
wit. It would be as wild in him to come into com- 
pany without merriment, as for a highwayman to 
take the road without his pistols.'* 

Talking of the effects of drinking, he said» 

(1) It has been suggested that Mr. George Selwyn is here 
meant ; but I cannot trace any acquaintance between Selwyn 
and Johnson ; nor does the picture of this wit, drawn by John- 
eon, resemble Mr. Selw^m. - I believe Horace Walpole waa 
meant. — C. 
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<< Drinking vcolj be practised with great pradeaoee ; 
a man who exposes himself when he is intoxici^ed 
has not the art of getting drunk ; a sober man who 
happens occasionally to get drunks readily enough 
goes into a new company, which a man who hm 
been drinking should never do. Such a man will 
vndertake any thing ; he is without skill in inebri* 
ation. J used to slink home when I had dnuik 
too much, A man accustomed to self-examination 
will be conscious when he is drunk, though an 
habitual drunkard will not be conscious of it I 
knew a physician (i), who for twenty years was not 
sober; yet in a pamphlet, which he wrote upon 
fevers, he appealed to Garrick and me for his vin- 
dication from a charge of drunkenness. A book- 
seller ('), (naming him) who got a large fortune by 
trade, was so habitually and equably drunk, thai 
his most intimate friends never perceived that he 
was more sober at one time than another." 

Talking of celebrated and successful irregular 
practisers in physic, he said, " Taylor (^) was the 
most ignorant man I ever knew, but sprightly; 
Ward ("*), the dullest. Taylor challenged me once 
to talk Latin with him," laughing. << I quoted some 

(1 ) [Dr. James, the inventor of the celebrated fever powders.] 

(2) This was Andrew Miller, of whom, when talking one day 
of the patronage the great sometimes afifect to give to literature 
and literary men, Johnson said, " Andrew Miller is the MtBcenas 
of the age." — Hawk, Apoph. p. 200. — C. 

(3) The Chevalier Taylor, the celebrated oculist. — M. 

(4) [Dr. Joshua Ward, the celebrated quack, first began to 
practise physic about the year 1733, and combated, for some 
time, the united efforts of wit, learning, argument, and ridicule. 
He died in 1761.] 



of Horace, which he took to be a part of my own I 
speech. He said a few words well enough." 
CLEHK. " I remember, Sir, you said, that Taylor 
was an instance how far impudence could carry ig- 
norance." Mr. Beauclerk was very entertaining 
this day, and told us a number of short stories ii 
lively elegant manner, and with that air of iAe uwbl J 
which has I know not what impressive effect, a 
there were something more than is expressed, or 
than perhaps we could perfectly understand. A 
Johnson and I accompanied Sir Joshua Reynolds in 
his coach, Johnson said, " There is in Beauelerk a 
piedominance over his company, that one does not 
like. But lie is a man who has lived so much in J 
the world, that he has a short story on every oc- I 
casion : he is always ready to talk, and is i: 
exhausted." 

Johnson and I passed the evening at Miss Rey- I 
Dolds's, Sir Joshua's sister. I mentioned that an 
eminent friend ( ' ) of ours, talking of the common 
remark, that affection descends, said, that " this was 
wisely (2} contrived for the preservation of man- , 
kind ; for which it was not so necessary that there | 
should be affection from children to parents, as from | 
parents to children ; nay, there would be no harm j 
in that view, though children should at a certain I 
age eat their parents." Johnson, " But, Sir, if I 
this were known generally to be the caae, parents J 

(I) ProhablyMr. Burke. — C. I 

(8) Wjicl}' ani) Tnercifully; iiuefi/ to ensure the preBcrvadoA | 

■Bd educBlion of children, and msi^uUii to render lesE alHictiva i 

the km ofpaTenU, whicb, in the cauraeof nature, cliililren muU i 
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would not have affection for children*** Boswell^ 
'< True^ Sir ; for it is in expectation of a return that 
parents are so attentive to their children; and I 
know a very pretty instance of a little girl of whom 
her father was very fond, who once, when he was in 
a melancholy fit, and had gone to bed, persuaded 
him to rise in good humour by saying, ' My dear 
papa, please to get up, and let me help you on with 
your clothes, that I may learn to do it when you 
are an old man/ " Q) 

Soon after this time a little incident occurred, 
which I will not suppress, because I am desirous that 
my work should be, as much as is consistent with 
the strictest truth, an antidote to the false and in- 
jurious notions of his character, which have been 
given by others, and therefore I infuse every drop 
of genuine sweetness into my biographical cup. 

Letter 340. FROM MR, BOSWELL. 

« South Audley Street (2), Monday, April 26. 
" My dear Sir, — I am in great pain with an in- 
flamed foot, and obliged to keep my bed, so am pre- 
vented from having the pleasure to dine at Mr. Ramsay's 
to.day, which is very hard ; and my spirits are sadly 
sunk. Will you be so friendly as to come and sit an 
hour with me in the evening ? I am ever yours, &c. 

" James Boswbll.'* 

Letter 341. TO MR. BOSWELL. 

« Harley Street. 

^' Mr. Johnson laments the absence of Mr* Boswell, 
and will come to him." 

(1) Mr. Boswell himself. — C. 

(2) The residence of General Paoli. ^- C 
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He came to me in the evening, and brought Sir 
Joshua Reynolds. I need scarcely say, that their 
conversation, while they sat by my bedside, was the 
most pleasing opiate to pain that could have been 
administered. 

Johnson being now better disposed to obtain in- 
formation concerning Pope than he was last year(^), 
sent by me to my Lord Marchmont a present of 
those volumes of his " Lives of the Poets" which 
were at this time published, with a request to have 
permission to wait on him ; and his lordship, who 
had called on him twice, obligingly appointed Satur- 
day, the 1st of May^ for receiving us. 

On that morning Johnson came to me from 
Streatham, and after drinking chocolate at General 
Paoli's in South Audley Street, we proceeded to 
Lord Marchmont's in Curzon Street. His lordship 
met us at the door of his library, and with great 
politeness said to Johnson, << I am not going to 
make an encomium upon myself, by telling you the 
high respect I have for you, Sir." Johnson was ex- 
ceedingly courteous ; and the interview, which lasted 
about two hours, during which the earl commu- 
nicated his anecdotes of Pope, was as agreeable as 
I could have wished. (2) When we came out, I 
said to Johnson, << that, considering his lordship's 
civility, I should have been vexed if he had again 

(1) See ant^, p. 204. — C. 

(2) His first question, as he told Sir J. Hawkins, was, << What 
kind of a man was Mr. Pope in his conversation ? *' His lord- 
ship answered, " That if the conversation did not take something 
of a lively or epigrammatic turn, he fell asleep, or, perhaps, 
pretended to be so."-^ C« 
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failed to come." " Sir," said he, " I would rather 
have given twenty pounds than not have come.** 
I accompanied him to Streatham, where we dined, 
and returned to town in the evening. 

On Monday, May 3., I dined with him at Mr. 
Dilly's. I pressed him this day for his opinion on 
the passage in Pamell, concerning which I had in 
vain questioned him in several letters, and at length 
obtained it in due form of law. 

" CASE FOE DR. JOHNSON'S OPINION; 

"May 3. 1779. 

^' Pamell^ in his ' Hermit^' has the following pas- 
page ; — 

< To clear this doubt, to know the world by sight. 
To find if books and swains report it right 
( For yet by swains alone the world he knew, 
Whose feet came wand'ring o*er the nightly dew).* 

Is there not a contradiction in its heing first supposed 
that the Hermit knew both what books and swains re- 
ported of the world ; yet afterwards said^ that he knew 
it by swains ahne ?" 

'^I think it an inaccuracy. He mentions two in- 
structors in the first line, and says he had only one in 
the next." Q) 

This evening I set out for Scotland. 

(1) " I do not," says Mr. Malone, " see any difficulty in this 
passage, and wonder that Dr. Johnson should have acknowledged 
it to be inaccurate. The Hermit, it should be observed, had no 
actual experience of the world whatsoever : all his knowledge 
concerning it had been obtained in two ways ; from books, and 
from the relations of those country swains who had seen a little 



LETrB«342. TO MRS. ASTON. 

" May 4. 1779. 

"Dear Madam, ^ When I sent you the little bookg, 
I was not sure that you were well enough to talte the 
trouble of reading them, but have lately heard from Mr. 
Greeves (hat you are much recoveied. I hope you will 
gain more and more streagth, and live many and many 
years, and I shall come again to Stowhill, and live as I 
used to do, with you and dear Mrs. Gaslrel, 

"I am not well: my nights are very troublesome, 
and my breath is short ; but I know not that it grows 
much worse. I wish to see you. Mrs. Harvey baa 
just sent to me to dine with her, and I have promised 
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might mean, not that books and swains agreed, but that Ihey iSf^ 
lend, and that the Hermit's doubi was eicited by the difffercncS 
between his authorities. This, however, would make no great 
alteration in the question, on which Dr. Johnson's decision 

(I) Mr. Green, It will be recoUecled, had a niuKitmat Ucb- 
fl«U. — C. 
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and will he able to give his friends new entertainment 
When I come, it will he great entertainment to me if I 
can find you and Mrs. Gastrel well, and willing to re- 
ceiye me. I am, dearest Madam, &c. 

" Sam. Johnson," 

Letter 343. TO MRS. LUCY PORTER. 

« May 4. 1779. 

" Dear Madam, — Mr. Green has informed me that 
you are much hetter ; I hope I need not tell you that I 
am glad of it. I cannot boast of being much better ; 
my old nocturnal complaint still pursues me, and my 
respiration is difficult, though much easier than when I 
left you the summer before last. Mr. and Mrs. Thrale 
are well ; miss has been a little indisposed, but she is 
got well again. They have, since the loss of their boy, 
had two daughters ; but they seem likely to want a son. 

" I hope you had some books which I sent you. I 
was sorry for poor Mrs. Adey's death, and am afraid 
you will be sometimes solitary; but endeavour, whether 
alone or in company, to keep yourself cheerful. My 
friends likewise die very fast ; but such is the state of 
man. I am, dear Love, your &c. Sam. Johnson." 

He had, before I left London, resumed the con- 
versation concerning the appearance of a ghost at 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, which Mr. John Wesley be- 
lieved, but to which Johnson did not give credit. I 
was, however, desirous to examine the question 
closely, and at the same time wished to be made 
acquainted with Mr. John Wesley ; for though I 
differed from him in some points, I admired his 
various talents, and loved his pious zeal. At my 
request, therefore, Dr. Johnson gave me a letter of 
introduction to him. 
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Lctter 344. TO THE REV. MR. JOHN WESLEY. 

««May 5. 1774. 

^' Sib, — Mr. Boswell, a gentleman who has been 
long known to me, is desirous of being known to you, 
and has asked this recommendation, which I give him 
with great willingness, because I think it very much to 
be wished that worthy and religious men should be ac- 
quainted with each other. I am. Sir, &c. 

*' Sam. Johnson." 

Mr. Wesley being in the course of his ministry at 
Edinburgh, I presented this letter to him, and was 
very politely received. I begged to have it returned 
to me, which was accordingly done. His state of 
the evidence as to the ghost did not satisfy me. 

Letiir 345. TO MRS. THRALE. (>) 

« Lichfield, May 29. 1779. 

'^ I have now been here a week, and will try to give 
you my journal, or such parts of it as are fit, in my 
mind, for communication. 

" On Friday, We set out about twelve, and lay at 
Daventry. 

^' On Saturday, We dined with Rann at Coventry, 
He intercepted us at the town*s end. I saw Tom 
Johnson, who had hardly life to know that I was with 
him. I hear he is since dead. In the evening I came 
to Lucy, and walked to Stowhill. Mrs. Aston was gone, 
or going to bed. I did not see her. 

" Sunday. — After dinner I went to Stowhill, and waa 
very kindly received. At night I saw my old friend 

( 1 ) Dr. Johnson made this year his usual excursion into the 
midland counties ; but his visit was shortened by the alarming 
illneis of Mr. Thrale. — C. 
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Brodhurst — you know him — the playfellow of my in* 
fancy, and gave him a guinea. 

''Monday. — Dr. Taylor came, and we went with 
Mrs. Cobb to GreenhiU Bower. I had not seen it, 
perhaps, for fifty years. It is much degenerated. 
Every thing grows old. Taylor is to fetch me next 
Saturday. Mr. Green came to see us, and I ordered 
some physic. 

*' Tuesday. — Physic, and a little company. I dined, 
I think, with Lucy both Monday and Tuesday. 

^' Wednesday, Thursday. — I had a few visits, from 
Peter Garrick among the rest, and dined at Stowhill. 
My breath very short. 

'' Friday. — I dined at Stowhill. I have taken 
physic four days together. 

" Saturday. — Mrs. Aston took me out in her chaise, 
and was very kind. I dined with Mrs. Cobb, and came 
to Lucy, with whom I found, as I had done the first 
day. Lady Smith and Miss Vyse.' 



t» 



Letter 346. TO THE SAME. 

" Ashbourne, June 14. 1779. 

^^Your account of Mr. Thrale's illness (*) is very 
terrible ; but when I remember that he seems to have it 
peculiar to his constitution — that whatever distemper 
he has, he always has his head affected — I am less 
frighted. The seizure was, I think, not apoplectical, 
but hysterical, and therefore not dangerous to life. I 
would have you, however, consult such physicians as you 
think you can best trust. Bromfield seems to have done 
well, and, by his practice, seems not to suspect an 
apoplexy. That is a solid and fundamental comfort 
I remember Dr. Marsigli, an Italian physician^ whoM 

(1) A serious apoplectic attack, which was the precursor of 
another of the same nature, which terminated his existence in the 
course of the ensuing year. — C. 
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Beizure was more violent than Mr. Thrale's, for he fell 
down helpless ; bul his caae waa not considered be of 
much danger, and he went safe home, and ia no 
profesaor at Padua. HLs fit was conaidered as onlj 
hysterical." 

I.iiTKa347. TO THE SAME. 

" Ashbourne, June 17. 1779. 

" It is certain that your first letter did not alarm me 
in proportion to the danger, for indeed it did not 
scribe the danger as it was. I am glad that you haTC 
Heberden ; and hope his restoratives and his preserr- , 
atives will both be effectual. In the preservatives, dear 
Mr. Thrale must concur ; yet what can he reform .-' or 
what can hv add to his regularity and temperance f He 
can only sleep less. We will do, however, all we can. 
I go to Lichfield to-morrow, with intent to hasten to 
Streatham. 

'■Both Mrs. Aston and Dr. Taylor have had strokes 
of the palsy. The lady was sixty-eight, and at that age 
has gained ground upon it; the doctor is, you know, 
not young, and he is quite well, oidy suspicious of every 
sensation in the peccant arm. I hope my dear master's 
case is yet shghler, and that, as his age is less, his re- 
covery will be more perfect. Let him keep his thoughts 
diverted and his mind easy." 

LariKB. 348. TO HENRY THRALE. ESQ. 

"Lichfield, June 23, 177 

" Dear Sir, — To show you how well I think of 

your health, I have sent you an hundred pounds to 1 

for me. It will come within one day of quarter-day, 

and ihat day you must give me. I came by it in n very 

iner, and would not confound it with the 
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" My nicked mistress talks as if she thought it po3< 
sihle for me to be indifferent or negligent about jrour 
health or hers. If I could have done any good, 1 b»d 
not delayed an hoiu to come to you, and I will come 
Tery soon to try if my advice can be of any use, or ray 
comjiany of any entertainment. 

"What can be done, you must do for yourself. Do 
not let any uneasy thought settle in your mind. Cheer- 
fulness and exercise are your great remedies. NotluDg 
is for the present worth your anxiety. Fivere Iteti is 
one of the great rules of health. I beheve it will be 
good to ride often, but never to weariness ; for wearinen 
. is itself a temporary resolution of the nerves, and is 
therefore to be avoided. Labour is exercise cotitinued 
to fatigue ; exercise is labour used only while it pro- 
ducea pleasure. 

" Above all, keep your mind quiet. Do not ihink 
with earnestness even of your healtb, but think on such 
things as may pleaee without too much agitation ; 
among which, I hope, is, dear Sir, your, &c. 

" Sau. Johnson." 



I.KnEnr.49. TO MISS REYNOLDS. 

" June 27. I7T9. 

" Dbab Madam, — I have sent what I can for yonr 
German friend. (') At tliis time it is very difficult W 
get any money, and I cannot give much. I am. 
Madam, your most affectionate and most bumble ser- 
vant, Sam. Jobnbon/' 



n bis house. — C. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

1779. 

JEaperiments on the Constancy of Friends. — Colonel 
James Stuart. — Choice of Gtuirdians. — Adventurers 
to the East Indies. — Poor of London. — Popes 
*' Essay on Man.*' — Lord Bolinghroke. — John, 
son's Residences in London. — Conjugal Infidelity, 

— Roman Catholics. — Helps to the Study of Greek. 

— Middlesex Election. — House of Commons. — 
Right of Expulsion. — George Whitfield. — Philip 
Astley. — Keeping Company with Infidels. — Irish 
Union. — Vulgar Prosperity. — '' The Ambassador 
says well.'* — Correspondence. 

I DID not write to Johnson, as usual, upon my 
return to my family ; but tried how he would be 
affected by my silence. Mr. Dilly sent me a copy 
of a note which he received from him on the 13th of 
July, in these words : — 

Letter 350. TO MR. DILLY. 

''Sib, — Since Mr, Boswell's departure, I have never 
heard from him. Please to send word what you know 
of him, and whether you have sent my books to his lady. 
I am, &c. Sam. Johnson." 



My readers will not doubt that his solicitude 
about me was very flattering. 

T 2 
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LettebSSI. to JAMES BOSWELL, ESQ. 

"July 13, 1779- 
"Deab Sib, — What can poBsibly have happened, 
that keeps us two such strangers to each other ? I ex- 
pected to have heard from you when you came home ; 
I expected afterwards. I went into the country aod 
returned ; and yet there is no letter from Mr. Bogwell. 
No iU, 1 hnpe, has happened ; and if ill should happen, 
why should it he concealed from him who loves you? 
la it a fit of humour, that has disposed you lo try who 
can hold out longest without writing? If it be, you 
have the victory. But 1 am afraid of something bad ; 
set me free from my Buspicions. 

" My thoughts are at present employed in guessiog 
the reason of your silence ; you must not expect that 1 
should tell you any thing, if I had any thing to tell. 
Write, pray write to me, and let rae know what is or 
what has been the cause of this long interruption, I 
am, dear Sir, your most affectionate humble servant, 

" Sas. Jounsok." 

LznisSSS. TO DR. SAMUEL JOHNSON. 

" Edinburgh, July 17. 1T79. 

" Mv DEAR Sm, — What may be justly denomi- 
nated a supine indolence of mind has been my state of 
existence since I last returned to Scotland. In a lire- 
lier state I had often suffered severely from long inler- 
rals of silence on your part ; and J had even been chid 
by you for expressing my uneasiness. I was willing lo 
take advantage of my insensibility, and while I could 
bear the experiment, to try whether your affection for 
me would, after an unusual silence on my part, mate 
you write first. This afternoon 1 have had a very high 
satisfaction by receiving your kind letter of inquiry, for 
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it was right to nialte the eKperiment ; though I ha» 
gained by it. I was beginning to grow tender, and to ] 
upbraid myself, especially after having dreamt two 
nighta ago that I was with you, I, and my wife, and 
my four children, arc all welL I would not delay one 
post to answer your letter ; but as it is late, I have not 
time to do more. You ahall soon heat from me, upon 
many and various particulars ; and 1 shall never again i 
put you to any test. I am, with veneration, my dew 
Sir, your, Sjc. Jaues Bobwell." 

On the 22d of July, 1 wrote to him again ; and 
gave him an account of my last interview with my 
worthy friend, Mr. Edward Dilly, at his brother's 
house at Southill in Bedfordshire, where he died-J 
BOon after I parted from him, leaving me a very J 
kind remembrance of his regard. 

I informed him that Lord Hailes, who had pro- 
mised to furnish him witii some anecdotes for his 
" Lives of the Poets," had sent me three instances 
of Prior's borrowing from Gomhauld, in Recueil 
dei Poefes, tome 3. Epigram " To John I owed [ 
great obligation," p. 25. " To the Duke of No- 
ailles," p. 32. " Sauntering Jack and idle Joan," I 
p. 35. 

My letter was a pretty long one, and contained a J 
variety of particulars ; but he, it should seem, had J 
not attended to it ; for his nest to me was ai 
foUowB : — 

LrTT«a353. TO JAMES BOSWELL, ESQ. 

" Sireatliam, Sept. 9. 1779. 
" Mt hear Sir, — Are you playing the same trick I 
J and trying who can keep silence looj ~ ~ 
T 3 
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member that all tricks are either knitvish or cliildiEh ; 
and that it is a^ foolish to make experiments upon the 
constancy of a friend, as ujmn the chastity of a wife. 

" What can be the cause of this second fit of silence, 
I cannot conjecture ; but after one trick, I will not be 
cheated by another, nor will harass my thoughts with 
conjectures about the motives of a man who, probably, 
acts only by caprice. I therefore suppose you ate well, 
and that nirs. Boswell is well too, and that the fine 
aummer has restored Lord Anchinleclt. J am much 
better than you left me ; 1 think I am better than when 
I was in Scotland. 

" I for[;ot whether I informed you that poor Thrale 
has been in great danger. Mrs. Thrale likewise hss 
miscarried, and been much indisposed. Every body 
else ia well, l^angton is in camp, I intend to put 
Lord Hailes's description of Dryden (') into another 
edition, and, as I know his accuracy, wish he would 
consider the dates, which I could not always settle to 

" Mr. Thrale goes to Brigbthelm stone, about Mi- 
chaelmas, to be joUy and ride a.himting, I shall go to 
perhaps to Oxford. Exercise and gaiety, or 
rather carelessness, will, 1 hope, dissipate all remains of 
his malady; and I likewise hope, by the change of place, 
! opportunities of growing yet belter myself. 
I am, dear Sir, your, &c Sam. Johnson." 

My readers wiU not be displeased at being 
told every slight circumstajice of the raajmer in 
which Dr. Johnson contrived to amuse his solitary 
hours. He sometimes employed himself in che- 

! Lordship, but it 
.f iu — B. — Tbu 
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mistiy, sometimes in watering and pruning a vine^ 
sometimes in small espeximents, at which those who 1 
may smile should recollect that there are moments J 
which admit of being soothed only by trifles. (') 

On the 20th of September I defended myself | 
against his suspicion of me, which I did not c 
serve ; and added, " Pray let ua write frequently. 
A whim Btrikes me, that we should send ofl' a sheet. I 
oDCe a week, like a stage'Coach, whether it be full. I 
or not ; nay, though it should be empty. The very J 
sight of your handwriting would comfort roe ; and. I 
wereasjieet to be thus sent regularly, we should muclx | 
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! of his manuscript Diar 

Bved my nail by accidt 
nth of an inch from the 1 
. This I measur " 



e is the foUowinj 
ilioii: — " JulyM 
■betting the linifi^ 
and about a rourth. 1 
^owth of 



the same kind appears 
carpo proiimam et cuieit . 
notum^peret guanio lempnris piU re 



It Ave ci^hEbi of an inch." Another of 
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and a half, and eight si 
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B — Dr. 



is desinictio 



, ._ _je what wfii^t they will lose liy drying.". 

Johnson was always e»ceeding fond of chemistry ; auu ncumuc 
up a tort of laboralDTy ot Sireatham one summer, and diverted 
ourselves with drawing essences and colouring liquors, 
the danger in which Mr. Thrale found his friend one day, i 
I was driven to London, and he had got the children and 
Tantt asMjmbled round hirn lo see some eiperiments petfor 

■uaded that h'ls shortsight would have occasioned hi 

in a moment, by brinpng him close to ( 

Indeed, it wan a pctpelual miracle thai 

no Are reading abed, as was his constant euttom, when q 

unable even la keep clear of mischief with our bett help ; 

accordingly the foretops of all his wigs were burned by tlie " 

die down to the very network. Future eiperiments in che 

tr;, however, were too dangerous, and Mr. Thrale insisted that | 

we should do no more towards finding tt 
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oftener convey Homething, were it only a few Idad 
words." 

My friend, Colonel James Stuart ('), eecond son 
of the Earl of Bute, who had distinguished himself 
as a good officer of the Bedfordshire mOitia, had 
taken a public-spirited resolution to serve his coun- 
try in its difficulties, by raising a regular regiiRent, 
and taking the command of it himself. This, in the 
■ of the iminense property of Wortley, was 
highly honourable. Having been in Scotland re- 
cruiting, he obligingly asked me to accompany him 
to Leeds, then the hcad-fjuarters of his corps ; from 
thence to London for a short time, and afterwards 
to other places to which the regiment might be 
ordered. Such an offer, at a time of the year when 
I had full leisure, was very pleasing ; especially as I 
5 to accompany a man of sterling good sense, 
I information, discernment, and conviviality, and was 
r to have a second crop, in one year, of London and 
I Johnson. Of this I informed my illustrious friend 
1 in characteristical warm terms, in a letter dated the 
30th of September, from Leeds. 

On Monday, October 4., 1 called at his house be- 
[ fore he was up. He sent for me to his bedside, 
and expressed his satisfaction at this incidental 
meeting, with as much vivacity as if he had been in 
the gaiety of youth. He called briskly, " Frank, 
go and get coffee, and let us breakfast in splen- 
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During this visit to London I had several inter- I 
views with him, which it is unnecessary to dis- 
tinguish particularly. I consulted him as to the I 
ftppointment of guardians to my children in 
of my death. " Sir," said he, " do not appoint a I 
number of guardians. When there are many, they 
tmst one to another, and the business is neglected. 
I would advise you to choose only one : let him be 
a man of respectable character, who, for his own 
credit, will do what is right ; let him be a rich man, 
so that he may be under no temptation to take I 
advantage ; and let him be a man of business, whoi I 
is used to conduct affairs with ability and i 
pertness, to whom, therefore, the execution of the 
trust will not be burthen some." 

I.KTTRBS5*. TO MRS. THRALE. 

"Oct. 5. 1779. — When Mr. Boawe]! waited on 
Thnle in Suuthwark, I directed him to watch all ap- 
pearances with cluse attention, and bring me his observ- 
ations. At his return he told me, that without pre- 
vious intelligence he should not have discovered that 
Mr. Thrale had been lately ill. 

"Oct. 8. 1779.— On Sunday the gout left my ankles, 1 
and I went very coramodiously to church. On Monday 
night I fell my feet uneasy. On Tuesday I was quite 
lame : that night I look an opiate, having first taken 
phygic and fasted. Towards morning on Wednesday 
the pain remitted. Bozzy came to me, and much talk 
we had. I fasted another day; and on Wednesday 
night could walk tolerably. On Thursday, finding 
myself mending, I vcntureii on my dinner, which I 
think has a httJe interrupted my convalescence. To- 
I have again taken physic, and eaten only some 
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IBtewed apples. I hope to starve it away. 
no wonte than it was at Brighthelmatone." 
M 
t 
^; 
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On Sunday, October 10., we dined together at 
Mr. Strahan's, The conversatioii having turned on 
the prevailing practice of going to the East Indies 
quest of wealth; — Johnson. "A man had 
''better have ten thousand pounds at the end of ten 
years passed in England, than twenty thousand 
pounds at the end of ten years passed in India, 
because you must compute what you give for 
money ; and the man who has lived ten. years in 
India has given up tea years of social comfort, and 
all those advantages which arise from living in 
England. The ingenious Mr. Brown, distinguished 
by the name of Capabiliti/ Brown, told me, that be 
was once at the seat of Lord Clive, who had re- 
turned from India with great wealth ; and that he 
showed him at the door of his bed-chamber a lai^e 
chest, which be said he had once had full of gold ; 
upon which Brown observed, ' I am glad you can 
bear it so near your bed-chamber.' " 

We talked of the state of the poor in London. 
Johnson. " Saunders Welch, the justice, who was 
once high-constable of Holbom, and had the best 
opportunities of knowing the state of the poor, told 
me, that I under-rated the number, when 1 computed 
that twenty a week, that is, above a thousand a 
■year, died of hunger ; not absolutely of immediate 
lunger, but of the wasting and other diseases which 
the consequences of hunger. This happens 
' in so large a place aa London, where p^ol 
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are not known. What we are told about tlie great'l 
sums got by begging is not true : tiie trade is 
stocked. And, you may depend upon it, thei 
many who cannot get work. A particular kind of 
tnanufacturi! faib : those who have been used to 
work at it can, for some time, work at nothing else. 
You meet a man begging; you charge him ^ 
idleness : he says, ' I am willing to labour. Willfl 
you give me work?' — 'I cannot.' — 'Why, theii,T 
you have no right to charge me with idleness.'" 

We left Mr. Strahan's at seven, as Johnson haill 
said he intended to go to evening prayers. As we^ 
walked alone, he complained of a little gout in 
toe, and said, " I sha'n't go to prayers to-night : 
shall go to-morrow ; whenever I miss church o 
Sunday, I resolve to go another day. But I do not ■ 
always do it." This was a fair exhibition of that ■ 
vibration between pious resolutions and indolence, | 
which many of us have too often experienced. 

I went home with him, and we had a long quietfl 
conversation. 

Ireadhimaletter fromDr.Hugh Blair conccmin^g 
Pope (in writing whose life he was now employed^l 
which I shall insert as a literary curiosity. (') 

(l) The Rev. Dr. Law, Bishop of Carlisle, in the piefict . 
bii valualile editiaa of Archbishop King's ■' Essay on the Origin 
of Evil," mentions that the principle mainlainiNl in il buL been 
adoptedb}' Pope in his "K^sayon Man;" andaddt, "The fact, 
notwithntaiiding such denial (Bighop Warburton'g), might have 
been itriclli verified hy an unexceptionable testimMiy, viz. that 
of the late Lord Balhurst, who saw Ihe ver; same Rf stem of the 
r> SiXnur (taken from the Archbishop) in Lord Bolingbroke's 
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[liiPrtR 355. DR. BLAIR TO MR. BOSWELL. 
" Broiightoo Park, Sept. 31 
" Dbar Sir, — In the year 1763, being at London, 
I was carried by Dr. John Blair, Prebendary of Wetl- 
minster, to dine at old Lord Bathurst's, where we found 
the late Mr. Mallet, Sir James Porter, who bad been 
ambassador at Constantinople, the lat« Dr. Macaulay, 
and two or three more. The conversation turning on 
Mr. Pope, Lord BathurBt told us, that the ' Essay on 
Man' was originally composed by Lord Bolingbroke in 
proEe, and tliat Mr. Pope did no more than put it into 
verse : that he had read Lord Bolingbroke's Tnanuscripl 
in his own handwriting; and remembered well, that 
he was at a loss whether most to admire the elegance 
of Lord Bolinghroke's prose, or the beauty of Mr. Pope's 
verse. When Lord Bathurst told this, Mr. Mallet bade 
me attend, and remember this remarkable piece of in- 
formation ; as, by the course of nature, I might survire 
his lordship, and be a witness of his having s^d BO. 
The conversation was indeed too remarkable to be for- 
gotten. A few days after, meeting with you, who were 
then also at London, you will remember that I men- 
tioned to you what had passed on this subject, as 1 was 
much struck with this anecdote. But what ascertains 
my recollection of it, beyond doubt, is, that being ac- 
customed to keep a journal of what passed when I wu 
at London, which I wrote out every evening, I find the 
particulars of the above information, just as I have now 
given them, distinctly marked; and am thence eitahted 



me add lo It IbU of Dr. Joseph Wanon : •■ The UIg Lord BU- 
burst repeatedly assured me that he had read the whole schenw 
or (he ■ Essay an Ma.n,' in the handwrltma of Bolingbroke, and 
drawn up io a series of prupositions, which Pope was to veniiy 
and illustrate." — Euay on the Geniia and n'ritingi o^ Af4 






to tix this conversation to have passed on Frid&j, the 
22d of April, 176s. 

" I remeraber also distinctly {though I have not for 
this the EUthoriCy of my journal), that the conversation 
going on concerning Mr. Pope, I took notice of a report 
which had been somelimes propagated that he did not 
understand Greek. Lord Bathuret eaid to me that he 
knew (hat to be fake ; for that part of the Iliad was 
translated by Mr. Pope in his house in the country ; 
and thai in the morning when ihey assembled at break- 
fast, Mr. Pope used frequently to repeat, with great 
rapture, the Greelt hues which he had been translating, 
and then to give them his version of them, and to com- 
pare them together. 

" If these circumstances can be of any use to Dr, 
Johnson, you have my full liberty to give them to him. 
1 beg you will, at the same time, present to him my 
most respectful compliments, with best wishea for hia 
success and fame in all his literary undertakings. I am, 
with great respect, my dearest Sir, your most affection- 
ate and obUgcd humble servant, Huoh Blair." 

Johnson. "Depend tipon it, Sir, this is too 
strongly stated. Pope may have had from Boliri' 
broke the philosophic stamina of his Essay ; and 
admitting this to be true, Lord Bathurst did not in- 
tentionally falsify. But the thing is not true in 
the latitude that BInir seems to imagine ; we are 
sure that the poetical imagery, which makes a great 
part of the poem, was Pope's own. It is amaaing, 
Sir, what deviations there are from precise truth, in 
the account which is given of almost every thing. 
I told Mrs. Thrale, ' You have ho little anxiety 
about truth, that you never tax your memory with 
the exact thing.' Now what is the nae of the 
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mory to truth, if one is careless of exactness? 
lord Haiies's ' Annals of Scotland' are very exact; 

I but they contain mere dry particulara. They are 
to be considered as a Dictionary. You know such 

I things are there ; and may be looked at when you 
please. Robertson paints ; but the misfortune is, 

J you are sure he does not know the people whom he 

I paints ; so you cannot suppose a likeness. Charac- 

I ters should never be given by an historian, unless 

' he knew the people whom he describes, or copies 

( from those who knew them," 

BoswELL. " Why, Sir, do people play this trick 
which I observe now, when I look at your grate, 
putting the shovel against it to make the fire bum?" 
Johnson, "They play the trick, but it does not 
make the fire burn, (') Tltere is a better (setting 
3 poker perpendicularly up at right anglea with 

I the grate). In days of superstition they thought, 
i it made a cross with the bars, it would drive 

' away the witch." 

BoswELL. " By associating with you, Sir, I am 
always getting an accession of wisdom. But per- 
haps a man, after knowing his own character — the 

[ limited strength of his own mind — should not be 
desirous of having too much wisdom, considering, 

(1 ) It certainly does make the fire bum ! by repelling the air, 

I It throws a blast on the Hre, and to perfanns (he part m some 

I degree of a blower or bellows.— Kearnet. — Dr. Keame;^ 

■ flbBenrntion applies only to the skoiielj but by those who haie 

'-"h in the experiment, the potsr is supposed lo be equally elE. 

ous. After all, it is possible that there may be some inmg- 

c or electrical influence which, m the progress of scjeibc^ 

nay be eiplained i and what has been thought u vulgar Dri^ 

nay be proved to be a philosophical eiperimeDt. - ■"* 



quid valeant humeri, how little he < 
Johnson. " Sir, be as wise as you can 
be aliis Imtus, sapiens siln: 



You may be wise in your study in tbe morning, and 
gay in company at a tavern in the evening. Every 
man ia to take eare of his own wisdom and his own 
virtue, without minding too mueh what others 
think." 

He said, " Dodsley first mentioned to me the 
scheme of an English Dictionary; but I had long 
thought of it." BoswELL. " You did not know 
what you were undertaking." Johnson. " Yes, 
Sir, I knew very well what I was undertaking, and 
very well how to do it, and have done it very well." 
BoswELL. " An excellent climax I and it hat 
availed you. In ynur preface you say, ' What 
would it avail me in this gloom of solitude?' You 
have been agreeably mistaken." 

In his life of Milton, he observes, " I cannot but 
remark a kind of respect, perhaps uncanseiously ' 
paid to this great man by his biographers : every 
bouse in which he resided ia historically mentioned, 
as if it were an injury to neglect naming any place 
that he honoured by his presence." I had, before 
I read this observation, been desirous of showing 
that respect to Johnson, by various inquiries. Find- 
ing him this evening in a very good humour, I pre- 
vailed on him to give me an exact list of his places 




Tbe Spleen," ■ poem [by MalUiew Green]. 
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of residence, since he entered the metropolis as an 
author, widch I subjoin in a note. (') 

mentioned to him a dispute between a friend of 
i and his lady, concerning conjugal infideli^, 
which my friend had maintained was by no means 
)o bad in the husband as in the wife. JoHBfsoH. 
" Tour friend was in the right, Sir. Between a man 
F and his Maker it is a different question : but be- 
I tween a man and his wife, a husband's infidelity is 
I nothing. They are connected by children, by for- 
I tune, by serious considerations of community. Wise 
I married women don 't trouble themselves about infi- 
delity in their husbands." Boswell. " To be 
I sure there is a great difference between the offence 
I of infidelity in a man and that of his wife." John- 
son. " The difference is boundless. The ; 
imposes no bastards upon his wife." (^} 

(l) 1. Eieter Screet,ofF Catherine Street, Strand (l| 

2. Greenwich (1737), ' 

3. Woodstock Street, near Hanover Squa 

4. Castle Street, CavcDdish Square, No- S. (l?a| 

5. BoBwell Court. 

6. Stmnd. 
7- Strand again. 
B. Bow Street. 
9. Holbom. 

10. Fetter Lane. 

11. Holborn again (at the Golden And 

Bars, 1748). 

12. Gough Square (174S). 
-" "■ "^t Inn (1758). 



:. Gra 



's Inn. 



15. Inner Temple Lane, No. 1. (1760). 

16. Johnson Court, Fleet Street, No. 7. (1765). 

17. Bolt Court, Fleet Street, No. 8. (1776). 
(S) This seems too narnnii an iilustrWion of a "bot 

Jim I- T-u- , J — z c . ■---- rdintoa rrnnily, il 

only one conseq_ 
ge) of > greater a 
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Hand that an occuional and ac 
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Here it may be questioned, whether Johnson was 
entirely in the right I suppose it will not be con- 
troverted, that the difference in the degree of cri- 
minality b very great, on account of consequences : 
but still it may be maintained, that, independent of 
moral obligation, infidelity is by no means a light 
offence in a husband ; because it must hurt a de- 
licate attachment, in which a mutual constancy is 
implied, with such refined sentiments as Massinger 
has exhibited in his play of " The Picture." John- 
son probably at another time would have admitted 



and a more afflicting injustice. The precaution of Julia, alluded 
to anU, Vol. VI. p. 143., did not render her innocent. In a 
moral and in a religious view, the guilt is no doubt equal in man 
or woman ; but have not both Dr. Johnson and Mr. Boswell 
overlooked, on this occasion, a social view of this subject, to 
which they had most justly alluded in a former conversation, 
and which is, perhaps, the true reason of the greater indulg- 
ence which is generally afforded to the infidelity of the man — 
I mean the effect on the personal character of the different 
sexes. The crime does not seem to alter or debase the quali- 
ties of the man, in any essential degree; but when the superior 
purity and delicacy of the woman is once contaminated it is de- 
stroyed — facUis descensus Avemi — she generally falls into utter 
degradation, and thence, probably, it is that society makes a 
distinction conformable to its own interests — it connives at the 
offence of men, because men are not much deteriorated (u 
members of general society by the offence, and it is severe against 
the offence of women, because women, as members of society, 
are utterly degraded by it. This view of the subject will be 
illustrated by a converse proposition — for instance : The world 
thinks not the worse, nay rather the better, of a woman for 
wanting courage ; but such a defect in a man is wholly unpar- 
donable, because, as Johnson wisely and wittily said, ** he who 
has not the virtue of courage has no security for any other 
virtue." Society, therefore, requires chastity from women as it 
does courage from men. See also Montesquieu, Esprit des Loix, 
b. vii. ch. 8., where he proceeds on the principle, that chastity 
is, in the/eniale character, the foundation and guardian of every 
other virtue. — C. 

VOL. VII. U 
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this opinion. And let it be kept in remembrance, 
that he was very careful not to give any encourage- 
ment to irregular conduct. A gentleman, not ad- 
verting to the distinction made by him upon this 
subject, supposed a case of singular perverseness in 
a wife, and heedlessly said, << That, then he thought 
a husband might do as he pleased with a safe con- 
science." Johnson. '^ Nay, Sir, this is wild indeed 
(smiling) ; you must consider that fornication is a 
crime in a single man, and you cannot have more 
liberty by being married." 

He this evening expressed himself strongly against 
the Roman Catholics, observing, " In every thing 
in which they differ from us, they are wrong." He 
was even against the invocation of saints ; in short, 
he was in the humour of opposition. 

Having regretted to him that I had learnt little 
Greek, as is too generally the case in Scotland ; that 
I had for a long time hardly applied at all to the 
study of that noble language, and that I was desirous 
of being told by him what method to follow ; he 
recommended as easy helps, Sylvanus's " First Book 
of the Iliad ;" Dawson's " Lexicon to the Greek 
New Testament;" and " Hesiod," with " Pasoris 
Lexicon " at the end of it 



LrrTKB 356. TO MRS. THRALE. 

« London, Oct. 11. 1779. 

'^ I do not see why you should trouble yourself with 
physicians while Mr. Thrale grows better. Company 
and bustle will^ I hope^ complete his cure. Let him 
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gaUop over the Downs in tht morning, call his friends 
about him to dinner, and friak in tlie rooms at n[ght, 
and outrun time and outface misfortune. Notwith- 
standing all authorities against bleeding, Mr. Thiale 
bled himself well ten days ago. 

" Yon will lead a jolly hfe, and perhaps think little 
of me; but I have been invited twice to Mrs. Veaey's 
amvertaiion, but have not gone. The gout that was in 
my ankles, when Queeney criticised my gait, passed into 
my toe, but I have hunted it, and starved it, and it 
makes no figure. It has drawn some attention, for 
Lord and Lady Lucan sent to inquire after me. This 
is all the news that I have to tell you. Yesterday I 
dined with Mr. Strahan, and Boswcll was there. We 
shall he both to-morrow at Mr. Ramsay's." 

On Tuesday, October 12., I dined with him at 
Mr. Ramsay's, with Lord Newhaven('), and some 
other company, none of whom I recollect, but a 
beautiful Miss Graham (^}, a. relation [niece] of his 
Lordship's, who asked Dr. Johnson to hob or nob 
with her. He was flattered by such pleasing at- 
tention, and politely told her, he never drank wine ; 
but if she would drink a glass of water, he was 
much at her service. She accepted. " Oho, Sir ! " 
said Lord Newhaven, " you are caught" Johnson. 
" Nay, I do not see hoio J am caught ; but if I 
am caught, I don't want to get free ^ain. If I am 

(I) William Mayne, Eh. wac created s Baronet in 1763; a 
privy counsellor in IreLDiid in 1766 1 and in me advanced to 
Ihe Irish peerage bj the title nf Baron Newhaven. He took k 
busy part in the intrizurs, jobs, and squabbles wbich cunsiituted 
-■le Irish politita of hia day. — C 

(a) Nowthelady of Sir Henry Dashwood, Bart. — B. — To 



wlioia ibe was married in Jul; 



caught, I hope to be kept." Then when the two 
glasses of water were brought, smiling placidly to 
the young lady, he said, " Madam, let ns reci- 
procate." 

Lord Newhavea and Johnson carried od an ar- 
gument for some time conceriiing the Middlesex 
election. Johnson said, " Parliameat may be con- 
Bidered as bound by law, as a man is bound where 
there is nobody to tie the knot. As it is clear that 
the House of Commons may expel, and expel again 
and again, why not allow of the power to incapacitate 
for that parliament, rather than have a perpetual con- 
test kept up between parliament and the people." 
Lord Newhaven took the opposite side ; but respect- 
fully said, " I speak with great deference to you. Dr. 
Johnson ; I speak to be instructed." This had its 
full effect on my friend. He bowed his head almoat 
as low as the table to a compiimenting nobleman, and 
called out, " My lord, my lord, I do not desire «II 
this ceremony ; let ua tell our minds to one anothei 
quietly." After the debate was over, he said, "I 
have got lights on the subject to-day, which I bad 
not before." This was a great deal from hjtn, espe- 
cially as he had written a pamphlet upon it. 

He observed, " The House of Commons was rai- 
ginally not a privilege of the people, but a chect 
for the crown, on the House of Lords. I remember, 
Henry VIll. wanted them to do something ; thej 
hesitated in the morning, but did it in the afteraoon. 
He told them, ' It is well you did ; or half your 
beads should have been upon Temple Bar,' But the 
House of Commons is now no longer under tk 
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power of the crown, and tberefore must be bribed." 
He added, " I have no delight in talking of public 
affairs." 

Of his fellow collegian ('), the celebrated Mr. 
George Whitefleld, he said, " Wliitetield never 
drew as mucli attention as a mountebank does: he 
did not draw attention by doing better than others, 
but by doing what was strange. Were Astley (-) to 
preach a sermon standing upon his head on a horse's 
back, he would collect a multitude to hear hira ; but 
no wise man would say he had made a better ser- 
mon for thaL I never treated Wliitefield'a ministry 
with contempt; I believe^he did good. He had 
devoted himself to the lower classes of manfcind, 
and among them he was of use. But when fa- 
miliarity and noise claim the praise due to know- 
ledge, art, and elegance, we must beat down such 
pretensions." 

What I have preserved of his conversation during 
the remainder of my stay in London at this time is 
only what follows: — I told him that when 1 objected 
to keeping company with a notorious infidel, a cele- 

(1) George Wtaitfield, or WhileReld, did Dot enter at Fern. 
broke College berorc November ITSS, more tban twelve monttaa 
■fter Johnson's name wns nlTthe books, and nearly Ihree year* 
■ftcf he had teased to he reiidenl at Oiford; so thai, sirictly 
^caking, they were not fellow coll^ana, though Ihey wcrr 
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brated friend of ours said to me, " I do not think 
that men who live lajtly in the world, as you and I 
do, CHn with propriety assume such an autliority: 
Dr. Johnson may, who is uniformly exemplary in 
his conduct. But it is not very consistent to shun 
an infidel to-day, and get drunk to-morrow." John- 
son. " Nay, Sir, this is sad reasoning. Because a 
man cannot be right in all things, is he to be right 
in nothing ? Because a man sometimes gets drunk, 
is he therefore to steal? (') This doctrine would 
very soon bring a. man to the gallows.'' 

After all, however, it is a dttKcult quej^tion how 
far sincere Christians should associate with the 
avowed enemies of religion ; for, in the first place, 
almost every man's mind may be more or less " cor- 
rupted by evil communications;" secondly, the 
world may very naturally suppose that they are not 
really in earnest in religion, who can easily beariti 
opponents ; and thirdly, if the profane find them- 
selves quite well received by the pious, one of the 
checks upon an open declaration of their inRdelity, 
and one of the probable chances of obliging thoB 

(l) Svtely this Is not n fair statement of the question. Tht 
celebrated friend (Mr. Burke is the penion usually so desigwtid 
in tbese volumes) only niodesUy said, that none but a -peaee 
vfH^hmdy exempian/t and above all possibility of reprnch tar 
arrogance or inconslGtency, could venture to Assume sucta U 
authority over society hb to attempt to exclude a person rortbeo- 
relical opinions. Johnson himself never did so : ihc strongBl 
erpresBlDn of his reeling on this poiot that I remember, mall)* 
renisrng to be introducM to (Hannah More says to shnke haMb 
with) Uie Abb£ BaynaJ ; and we know that n-hen Boawell con- 
sulted him about refusing to da lawbusinL!ss nf a Sunday, John. 
■on advised him to comply with the practice of the world, till be 
idiould become so consiJerable as to be authorised to set U 
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seriously to reflect, which their being shunned would 
do, is removed. 

He, I know not why, showed upon all occasions 
an aversion to go to Ireland, where I proposed to 
him that we should make a tour. Johnson. << It 
is the last place that I should wish to travel." Bos- 
well. " Should you not like to see Dublin, Sir ? ** 
Johnson. " No, Sir; Dublin is only a worse ca- 
pital." BoswELL. "Is not the Giant's Causeway 
worth seeing ? " Johnson. " Worth seeing ? yes ; 
but not worth going to see." 

Yet he had a kindness for the Irish nation ; and 
thus generously expressed himself to a gentleman 
from that country, on the subject of an union which 
artful politicians have often had in view : " Do not 
make an union with us, Sir* We should unite with 
you only to rob you. We should have robbed the 
Scotch, if they had had any thing of which we could 
have robbed them." 

Of an acquaintance of ours, whose manners and 
every thing about him, though expensive, were 
coarse, he said, " Sir, you see in him vulgar pro- 
sperity." 

A foreign minister of no very high talents, who 
had been in his company for a considerable time 
quite overlooked, happened luckily to mention that 
he had read some of his " Rambler" in Italian, and 
admired it much. This pleased him greatly; he 
observed that the title had been translated II Genio 
errante, though I have been told it was rendered 
more ludicrously II Vdgabondo ; and finding that 
thb minister gave such a proof of his taste, he was 

u 4? 
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all attention to him, and on the first remark which 
he made, however simple, exclaimed, " The am- 
bassador says well ; his Excellency observes ;" 

and then he expanded and enriched the little that 
had been said in so strong a manner, that it appeared 
something of consequence. This was exceedingly 
entertaining to the company who were present, and 
many a time afterwards it furnished a pleasant topic 
of merriment. " The ambassador says well *' became 
a laughable term of applause when no mighty matter 
had been expressed. 

Letter 357. TO MRS. THRALE. 

«* Oct. 16. 1779. 

" My foot gives me very litde trouble ; but it is not 
yet weU. I have dined, since you saw me, not so 
often as once in two days. But I am told how well I 
look ; and I really think I get more mobility. I dined 
on Tuesday with Ramsay, and on Thursday with Paoli, 
who talked of coming to see you, till I told him of your 
migration. 

" Mrs. Williams is not yet returned ; but discord 
and discontent reign in my humble habitation as in the 
palaces of monarchs. Mr. Levet and Mrs. Desmoulins 
have vowed eternal hate. Levet is the more insidious, 
and wants me to turn her out. Poor Williams writes 
word that she is no better, and has left off her physic. 
Mr. Levet has seen Dr. Lewis, who declares himself 
hopeless of doing her any good. Lawrence desponded 
some time ago. I thought I had a little fever some 
time, but it seems to be starved away. Bozzy says, he 
never saw me so well." 



Leiteb 358. TO MISS REYNOLDS. 

" Oct. 19. 1779. 

" Deahbst MADiM, — You are extremely kind in 
taking EO mueh Rouble. My foot is almost well ; and 
oneof my first YiaitB will cerlainly be to Dover Street, (') 
You will do me a great favour if you will buy for me 
the prints of Mr. Burke, Mr. Dyer, and Dr. Goldsmith, 
as you know good impressions. If any of your own 
pictures are engraved, buy them for me. 1 am fitting 
up a little room with prints. I am, dear Mailam, your 
most humble servant, Sam. Joai'son." 

I left London on Monday, October 18., and a 
companied Colonel Stuart to Chester, where his 
regiment was to lie for some time, 

LKT«tt3S9. FROM MR. BOSWELL. 

" Chester, Oct. 20, 1779. 
My dear Sib, — It was rot till one o'clock on Mon- 
day morning that Colonel Sluart and I lert London ; 
for we chose la bid a cordial adieu to Lord Mountstuait, 
who was to set out on that day on his embassy to Turin. 
We drove on excellently, and reached Liehfleid in good 
time enough that night. The colonel had heard so 
preferable a character of the George, that he would not 
put up at the Three Crowns, sii that I did not s. 
host, Wilkins. Wc found at the George as good ac- 
commodation as we could wish to have, and I fully e: 
joyed the comfortable thought that / uni« in Lichfield 
again. Next morning it rained very hard ; 
had much to do in a little time, I ordered a postchaise, 
and between eight and nine sallied forth to make a round 
of visits. J first went to Mr. Green, hoping to hftve 

(1) Where Mils Reynold) lived. — C. 
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hail him to accompany me to all my other friends ; but 
engaged to stiend the Bishop of Sodor and Man, 

then lying at Lichfield very ill of the gout. 
Having taken a hasty glance at the additions to Green's 

from which it was not easy lo break away, I 
next went to the Friary, where I at first occasioned 
some tumult in the ladies, who were not prepared to 
receive company so early ; but my name, which has 
by wonderful felicity come to be closely associated with 
yours, Eoon made all easy ; and Mra. Cobb (>) and Miss 
Adey re-assumed their seats at the breakfast- table, 
which they had quitted with some precipitation. They 
received me with the kindness of an old acquaintance; 
and, after we had joined in a cordial chorus to your 
praise, Mrs. Cobb gave me the high satisfaction of hear- 
ing that you said, ' Boswel! is a man who I beheve 
never left a house without leaving a wish for his return,' 
And she afterwards added, that she bid you tell me, 
that if ever I came to Lichfield, she hoped I would 
take a bed at the Friary. From ihence I drove lo 
Peter Garrick's (2), where I also found a very flattering 
welcome. He appeared to me to enjoy hia usual cheer- 
fulness ; and he very kindly asked me to come when I 
could, and pass a week with him. From Mr. Garriek's 
1 went to the Palace to wait on Mr. Seward, I was 
first entertained by his lady and daughter, he himself 
being in bed with a cold, according to his valetudinary 
custom. But he desired (o see me ; and 1 found him 
dressed in his black gown, with a white flannel nigfal- 



was her niece, dauahler of the lowH-clerk o 

ried William Sneyd, Esq. of Belmont House, nea 

died IBSd, net 87. — Habwood. 
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gown above it ; so that he looked like b Dominican 
friar. He was good- hum oureil and polite ; and under 
Ilia roof loo my reception was very pleasing. I then 
proceeded to SLowhill, and first paid my respects to 
Mra. Gastrell, whose conversation I was not willing to 
quit. But my sand-glass was now beginning to run 
low, as I could not trespass too lung on the Colonel's 
kindness, who obh'gingly waited for me ; so 1 hastened 
to Mra. AsUin's, whom I found inucli better than 1 
feared I should ; and there 1 met a brother-in-law of 
these ladien, who talked mucli of you, and very well too, 
ful it appeared to me. It then only remained to visit 
Mrs, Lucy Porter, which I did, 1 really believe, with 
sincere salisfaction on both sides. I am sure 1 was 
glad to see her again ; and as I take her to be very 
honest, 1 trust she was glad to see me again, for she 
expresseil herself so that I could not doubt of her being 
in earnest. What a great keystone of kindness, my 
dear Sir, were you thaC morning; for we were all hekl 
together by our common attachment to you ! 1 cannot 
say that I ever passed two hours with more self-com- 
placency tiisn 1 did those two at Lichfield. Let me 
not entertain any suspicion that this is idle vanity. 
Will not you confirm me in my persuasion, that he who 
finds himself so regarded has just reason to be liappy } 
" We got to Chester about midnight on Tuesday ; 
and here again I am in a state of much eigoyment. 
Colonel Stuart and his officers treat me with all the 
drility I coidd wish ; and I play my part admirably. 
Latit* aliU, sapient libi, the classical sentence which 
you, I imagine, invented the other day, is exemplified 
in my present existence. The Bishop ('), to whom 1 
had the honour to be known several years ^o, shows 
me much attention ; and I am edified by hie convers- 
ation. I must not omit to tell you, that his Lordship 
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admireB, very highly, your ptefaces to the PoeM. I am 
daily obtaining an extension of agreeable acquaintance, 
so that 1 ain kept in animated variety ; and the study 
of the place itself, by the assistance of books and of the 
Bishop, is sufficient occupation. Chester pleases my 
fancy more than any town I ever saw. But I will not 
enter upon it at all in this letter. 

" How long I shall stay here I cannot yet say. I 
told a very pleasing young lady ('), niece tn one of the 
prebendaries at whose house I saw her, ' I have come to 
Chestefj Madam, 1 cannot tell how ; and far less can I 
tell how I am to get away from it.' Do not think me 
too juvenile, I beg it of you, my dear Sir, to favour 
me with a letter while 1 am here, and add to the hap- 
piness of a happy friend, who is ever, with ftfiectiou^^ 
veneratiott, most sincerely yours, 

" If you do not write directly, 
here, J shall he disappointed. Two lines froni 
keep my latnp burning bright." 



Hjl 



' Loter360. to MRS. ASTON. 

" Bolt Court, Oct. 25. 1779. 

" Dearest Madam, — Mrs. Gastrell is so kind u 
to write to me, and yet 1 always write to you ; but 1 
consider what is written to either as written to both. 
Public affairs do not seem to promise much amendrnent, 
and the nation is now full of distress. What will be 
the event of things none can (ell. We may still hope 
for better times. 

" My health, which I began to recover when I was 
in the country, continues still in a good state : it costs 
me, indeed, some physic, and something of abstinence, 

(IJ MisB Letilia Bamilon. 
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bat it pays the cost. I wish, dear Madam, I could 
hear a Ltde of your improvementa. 

" Here is no news. The talk of the invasion seems 
to be over. But a very turbulent session of parliament 
ia expected ; though turbulence is not likely to do any 
good. Those are happiest who are out of the noise and 
tumult. There wiU be no great violence of faction at 
StowhiU ; and that it may be free from that and all 
other inconvenience and disturbance is the sincere wish 
of all your friends. I am^ dear Madam, your, &c. 

" Sam. Johnson." 



LiTTEii SGI. TO JAMES BOSWELL, ESQ. 

" London, OcL 27. 1779. 
" Dear Sir, — Why should you importune me so 
earnestly to write? Of what importance can it be to 
hear of distant friends, to a man nho finds himsdf 
welcome wherever he goes, and makes new friends faster 
than he can want them ? If to the delight of such 
universal kindness of reception any thing can be added 
by knowing that you retain my good-will, you may in- 
dulge yourself in the full enjoyment of that small 
addition. 

" 1 am glad that you made the round of Lichfield 
with so much success. The oftener you ari 
more yoti will be hked. It was pleasing to me to read 
that Mrs. Aston was so well, and that Lucy Porter waa ' 
so glad to see you. 

" In the place where you now are, there is much b 
be observed ; and you will easily procure yourself skilfcd 1 
directors. But what will you do to keep away the I 
blatk dag (') that worries you at home? If you would, i 

< 1 ) This wu a pbrane in the familiar society at Slrcalfaam to 
elpresi hypochondriaral an>itlii;s of mind. It is Ireqiiently 
uied in the correspondence between .Tahnaon and Mrs. Thralo, 
eguivalenl to the " dragsiu" of MaOune ie S6yigai C 
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in compliance with your father's advice, inquire into the 
old tenures and old charters of Scotland^ you would 
certainly open to yourself many striking scenes of the 
manners of the middle ages. The feudal system, in t 
country half-harharous^ is naturally productive of great 
anomalies in civil life. The knowledge of past times is 
naturally growing less in all cases not of public record ; 
and the past time of Scotland is so unlike the present, 
that it is already difficult for a Scotchman to image the 
economy of his grandfather. Do not he tardy nor n^U- 
gent ; but gather up eagerly what can yet be found. (}) 

" We have, I think, once talked of another project, 
a history of the late insurrection in Scotland^ vnih all 
its incidents. Many falsehoods are passing into uncon* 
tradicted history. Voltaire^ who loved a striking story, 
has told what he could not find to be true. 

^^ You may make collections for either of these pro- 
jects, or for both, as opportunities occur, and digest your 
materials at leisure. The great direction which Burton 
has left to men disordered like you is this. Be not soli- 
tary, he not idle; which I would thus modify : — If you 
are idle, be not solitary ; if you are soHtary, be not idle. 

^' There is a letter for you from your humble servant, 

" Sam. Johnson." 



Letter S62. TO MRS. ASTON. 

« Bolt Court, Nov. 5. 1779. 

Dearest Madam, — Having had the pleasure of 
hearing from Mr. Boswell that he found you better than 

(l) I have a valuable collection made by my father, which, 
with some additions and illustrations of my own, 1 intend to 
publish. I have some hereditary claim to be an antiquary ; not 
only from my father, but as being descended, by the mother's 
side, from the able and learned Sir John Skene, whose merit 
bids defiance to all the attempts which have been made to lessen 
his fame. 
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he expected, I wiL not forbear to tell you how much I 
was delighted with the news. May your health increase 
and increase till you are as well as you can wish your- 
self, or I can wish you ! 

" My friends tell me that my health impTOves (oo. 
It is certain that I use both physic and abstinence; and 
my endeavours have been blesseil with more success than 
at my age I could reasonably hope. I please myself 
with the thoughts of visiting you next year in so robust 
» state, that 1 shall not be afraid of the hill between 
Mrs. GastreU's house and yours, nor thinb it necessary 
to rest myself between Stowhill and Lucy Porter's. 

" Of public aflairs I can give you no very comfort- 
able account. The invasion has vanished for the pre- 
sent, as I expected. I never believed that any invasion 
waa intended. 

" But whatever we have escaped, we have done 
nothing, nor are likely to do better another year. We, 
however, who have no part of the nation's welfare in- 
trusted to our management, have nothing to do but to 
serve God, and leave the world subnibsively in his 
bands. 

" All trade is dead, and pleasure is scarce alive. 
Nothing almost ts purchased but such things as the 
buyer cannot do without ; so that a general sluggish nen 
and general discontent are spread over the town. All 
the trades of luxury and elegance are nearly at a stand. 
What the parliament, when it meets, will do, and in- 
deed what it ought to do, is very difhcult to say. 

" Pray set Mrs. Gastrell, who is a dear good lady, to 
write to me from time to time ; for I have great delight 
in bearing from you, especially when I hear any good 
news of yonr health. 1 am, dear Madam, your most 
humble Krraui, Sam. Ji 
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Letter 363. FROM MR. BOSWELL. 

«« Carlisle, Nov. 7. 1779. 

^^ My dear Sir^ — That I should importune you to 
Dirrite to me at Chester is not wonderful^ when you con- 
sider what an avidity I have for delight ; and that the 
amor of pleasure^ like the amor nummi, increases in 
proportion with the quantity which we possess of it 
Your letter^ so full of polite kindness and masterly 
counsel^ came like a large treasure upon me^ while 
already glittering with riches. I was quite enchanted 
at Chester^ so that I could with difficulty quit it. But 
the enchantment was the reverse of that of Circe : for 
so far was there from heing any thing sensual in it^ that 
I was all mind, I do not mean all reason only ; for 
my fancy was kept finely in play. And why not ? If 
you please I will send you a copy or an abridgment of 
my Chester journal^ wldch is truly a log-book of felicity. 

^' The Bishop treated me with a kindness which 
was very flattering. I told him that you regretted you 
had seen so little of Chester. His Lordship bade me teD 
you, that he should be glad to show you more of it. I 
am proud to find the friendship with which you honour 
me is known in so many places. 

'^ I arrived here late last night. Our friend the 
Dean (1) has been gone from hence some months; 
but I am told at my inn, that he is very popuUrus (po- 
pular). However, I found Mr. Law, the Archdeacon, 
son to the Bishop (-), and with him I have breakfasted 
and dined very agreeably. I got acquainted with him 
at the assizes here, about a year and a half ago. He is 
a man of great variety of knowledge, uncommon genius, 
and, I believe, sincere religion. I received the holy 
sacrament in the cathedral in the morning, this being 

(1) Dr. Percy. — C. 

(2) Dr. Edmond Law, master of St Peter's College, Cam- 
bridge, Bishop of Carlisle, in which see he died in 1787. C. 
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the first Sunday in the month ; and was at prayera there 
in the evening. It ia divinely cheering to me to think 
that there ia a cathedral so near Auchinleck ; and I ni 
leave Old England in such a state of mind as I ( 
thankful to God for granting me, 

" The black dog that worries me at home I cam 
but dread ; yet as I have been for some time past ii 
military train, I trust I shall repulne him. To hear 
from you miU animate me like the sound of a trumpet ; I 
therefore hope, that soon after my return to the northern 
field, I shall receive a few hues from you. 

" Colonel Stuart did me the honour to escort me in 
his carriage to show me Liverpool, and from thence 
back again to Warrington, where we parted. (') In 
justice to my valuahle wife, I must inform you she 
wrote to me, that as I was so happy, she would not he 
so selfish as to wish me to return sooner than business 
absolutely required my presence. She made my clerk ' 
write to me a post or two after to the same purpose, by 
commission from her ; and this day a kind letter from 
ber met me at the post-office here, acquainting me that 
she and the little ones were well, and expressing alt 
their wishes for my return home. I am, more 
more, my dear Sir, your affectionate and obhged humble j 
servant, JjtuiiB Bobwew 

L«Ti>i3G4. TO JAMES BOSWELL, ESft. 



" Dgak Sir, — Your last letter was not only kind^ 
but fond. But I wish you to get rid of all intellectual I 
excesses, and neitlier to exalt your pleasures, nor 

(1) Hisreslmcnt vaa afterwards ordered ID Jamair . 
he ai:CDinpaiued it, and almost lost his life by the climate. TUtil 
impartial order I should Ibink a suBlcient rcfutaiion of tbe idli 
rumour that " there was nil] >omethiag behind the throne greatM 
than the throne iUelf." 



Tate your vexations, beyond their real and natural itue. 
Why ghoulil you not be as happy at Edinburgh u at 
Chester ? In culpa est animus, qui He non effugU 
utquam. Pleaae yourself with your wife and children, 
and studies, and practice. 

■' I have sent a petition {') from Lucy Porter, witli 
which I leave it to your discretion whether it ia proper 
to comply. Return me her letter, which 1 have sent, 
that you may know the whole case, and not be seduced 
> any thing that you may afterwards repent. Miss 
Doxy perhaps you know to be Mr. Gairick's niece. 

' If Dean Percy can be popular at Carlisle, be may 
be very happy. He has in his disposal two livings, 
each equal or almost erjual in value to the deanery ; be 
may take one himself, and give the other to his son. 

' How near is the cathedral to Auchinleck, that yoa 
so much dehghted with it ? It ia, I suppose, at 
least an hundred and fifty miles off. However, if you 
are pleased, it ts go far well. Let me know what re- 
ception you have from your father, and the state of his 
health. Please him as much as you catij and add no 
pain to his last years. 

" Of our friends here I can recollect nothing to tell 
you. I have neither seen nor heard of Langton. Beau* 
clerk ia just returned from Brighlhehn stone, I am told, 
much better. Mr. Thrale and his family are still theie ; 
and his health is said to be visibly improved. He htt 
not bathed, but hunied. At Bolt Court there is much 
malignity, but of late httle open hoslihly, (-) I hive 
had a cold, but it is gone. Make ray compUmenls U 
Mrs. Boswell, &c. I am, &c. Sam. JouKaas." 

On November 22. and December 21., I wroteto 
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him Jrom Edinburgh, giving a veiy favourable re- 
port of the family of Miss Doxy's lover ; — that after 
a good deal of inquiry I had discovered the sister 
of Mr. Francis Stewart, one of his amanuenses when 
writing his Dictionary ; — that I had, as desired by 
him, paid her a guinea for an old pocket'book of 
her brother's, which he had retained ; — and that the 
good woman, who was in very moderate circi 
stances, but contented and placid, wondered at his 
scrupulous and liberal honesty, and received the 
guinea as if sent her by Provideoce ; — that I hod 
repeatedly begged of him to keep his promise to 
send me his letter to Lord Chesterfield ; and that 
this memento, like Dekitda est Carthago, must be 
in every letter that I should write to him, till I had 
obtained my object. 

LettbiSSS. to MRS. THRALE. 

"London, Oct. 25. I7T9. 
" On Saturday 1 walked to Dover Street and back, 
Vealerday I dined with Sir Joshua. There was Mr. 
Eliot (1) of Cornwall, who inquired after my master. 
At night I was bespoken by Lady Lucan ; but she was 
taken ill, and the assembly was put off. I ara to dine 
with Renny to-morrow. Some old gentlewomen at the 
next door are in very great distrees. Their litde an- 
nnity comes from Jamaica, and is dierefore uncertain ; 
and one of them has had a fall, and both are very help- 
less ; and the poor have you to help them. Persuade 
n>y master to let me give them something for him. It 
will be bestowed upon real want." 
(1) Fint Lord Eliot. Sec jxut, mi 30lh March, ITSI. — C. 
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CHAPTER X. 
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1780. 

'Lives of the Poets" completed. — Dr. Lawrence — 
Lossofa Wife, — DetUh of Topham Seauclerk.— 
Letter~writing. — Mr. Melmolh. — Fitzogbomt's 
Letters. — Somerset-Houie Exhibition. — Riots in 
London. — Lord George Gordon. — Mr. Akerman. 
— Correspondence. — Dr. Seattie. — Davies's "Lift 

of Garrick." — Adeice to a Young Clergyman 

, CompoHtion qf Sermons. — Borough Electiotu — 
Lady Southwell. — Mr. Alexander Macbean. — 
Lord Thvrhyw. — Langion's Collectanea. — Dr. 
Franklin's " Demonax'' 

In 1780, the world was kept in impatience for the 
completion of his " Lives of the Poets," upon which 
he was employed so far as his indolence allowed him 
to labour. 

■ Iwrote to him on Jannary Land March 13., send- 
ing him my notes of Lord Marchmont's information 
concerning Pope ; — complaining that I had not 
heard from him for almost four months, though he 
was two letters in my debt ; that I had suffered again 
from melancholy ; — hoping that he had been in so 
much better company (the Poets), that he had not 
time to thinlt of his distant friends ; for if that were 
the case, I should have some recompence for my 
uneasiness ; — that the state of my affairs did nol 
admit of my coming to London this year ; and b 
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ging he would return me Goldsmith's two poema, 
'with his lines marked. 

His friend Dr. Lawrence having now suffered the ■ 
greatest affliction to which a man is liable, and which 1 
Johnson himself hiui felt in the most severe manner, 
Johnson wrote to him in an admirable strain of J 
sympathy and pious consolation. 

LEmaSes. TO DR. LAWRENCE. 

" Dear Sib, — At a time when all your friends ought J 
to show their kindness, and with a character which ought i 
to make all that know you your friends, you may wonder I 
that yon have yet heard nothing from me. 1 have been I 
hindered by a vexatiouB and incessant cough, for which | 
within these ten days I have been bled once, fasted four * 
or five times, taken physic five times, and opiates, I 
think, six. This day it seems to remiL 

" The losB, dear Sir, which you have lately suffered, 
I felt many years ago, and know therefore how much 
has been taken from you, and how little help can be 
had from consolation. He chat outlives a wife wliom 
he has long loved, sees himself di^oined from the only 
mind that has the same hopes, and fears, and interest ; 
from the only companion with whom he has shared 
mach good or evil ; aud with whom he could set his 
mind at liberty, to retrace the past or anticipate tlie 
future. The continuity of being is lacerated ; the set- 
tled course of sentiment and action is stopped ; and hfe 
atands suspended and motionless, till it is driven by ex- 
terna] causes into a new channel. But the time of sus- 
pense is dreadful. 

" Our first recourse in this distressed solitude is, 
perhaps for want of habitual piety, to a gloomy acqui- 
n necessity. Of two mortal beings, one must 
X S 
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lose the other. But Biirety there is a higher and belter 
fort to be drawn from the consideration of that Pro- 
vidence which watches over all, and a belief that the 
living anil the dead are equally in the hands of God, 
who will reunite those whom he has eeparated, or wlio 
that it is best not to reunite. I am, dear Sir, &c. 
" S&M. Joani 






,ettsr367, to JAMES BOSWELL, ESQ, | 

' Dear Sir, — Wei!, I had resolved to send, you tie 
"Chesterfield letter ('), but I niU write once again with- 
t it. Never impose tasks upon mortals. To reuuire 

things is the way to have them both undone , _ 
" For the difficuldeB which you mention in your 

•ffairs, I am sorry ; but difficulty is now very general : 
not therefore less grievous, tor there is less hope of 
help. I pretend not to give you advice, not knowing 
stale of your affairs ; and general counsels &bout 
prudence and frugality would do you little good. Tou 
are, however, in the right not to increase your own 
perplexity by a journey hither ; and I hope that by 
■laying at home you will please yuur ftther. 

' Poor dear Beauclerk — nee, ut *ote*, dabis joea. 

1 wit and his folly, his acuteness and malicionsnen, 
merriment and reasoning, are now over. Such an- 
other will not often be found among mankind. (^) He 

( 1 ) See it awa, Vol. 1 T. p. 7. — C. 

(E) " His conversatiDn could scarcely be equalled. H« pot- 
seracd an eiquisite taste, varioun scuomplisbmetits, and the nwct 
perfect good breeding. " =- "- 



taining a contempt for (tie generality of (t 
oliteness of his manners could not a" 



L ab 



the politeness of his manners could not always conceal ; but to 
-■- /hom he liked, most generous and friendly. Uevotedat 

!d in play, and aometlnies in books, he was, ■Itogetho', 
one of the most accompliahed, and, when in good humoo — * 
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directed himself lo be buried by the side of his mother ; 
an instance of tenderneBS whicli I hardly expected. He 
has left his children to the care of Lady Di, and if she 
dies, of Mr. Langton, and of Mr. Leicester his relation, 
and a man of good character. His library has been 
offered to sale to the Russian ambassador. (') 

" Dr. Percy, notwithstanding all the noise of the 
newspapers, has had no literary loss. (^) Clothes and 
moveables were burnt to the value of about one hundred 
pounds ; but his papers, and I think his books, were all 
preserved. 

" Poor Mr. Thrale has been in extreme danger from 
an apoplectical disorder, and recovered, beyond the ex- 
pectation of his physicians : he is now at Bath, that his 
mind may be quiet, and Mrs. Thrale and Miss are with 

" Having lold you what has happened to your friends, 
let me say something to you of yourself. You are alwaya 
complaining of melancholy, and I conclude fiom those 
complaints that you arc fond of it. No man talks of 
that which he is desirous to conceal, and every man 
drares to conceal that of which he is ashamed. Do not 
pretend to deny it ; maiiifeHum habemtig fiirem. Make 
it an invariable and obligatory law to yourself, never to 
mention your own mental diseases. If you arc never 
to ipeak of them, you will think on them but little; 
and if you think little of them, they will molest you 
rarely. When you talk of them, it is plain that you 
want either praise or pity : for praise there ia 



■lUTQundiid by those who tutted his fancy, one of the inoal 
urecabie men that could possibly exiat." — LnnnCHAhLiMiiH^ 
BJe, KiL i. p. 344. — C. 

(1) Hi« library mu lold by public auction in April Mid May, 
1781, for 5,011/. — M. 

(2) By u fire in Northumberland Home, where he hod as 
apartment in which I have paired many an agreeable hour. 
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and pity will do you no good ; therefore, from this hour 
apeak no more, think no more, about them, 

" Your transaction with Mrs. Stewart (') gave me 
great satisfactjon. I am much obliged to you for your 
attention. Do not lose sight of her. Your counle. 
nance may be of great credit, and of consequence of 
great advantage to her. The memory of her brother is 
yet fresh in my mind : he was an ingenious and worthy 
man. Please to make my compliments to your lady 
and to the young ladies. I should like to see them, 
pretty loves ! I am, dear Sir, yours ajfectionately— 






LiTTtE 368. TO MRS. THRALE. 

" London, AprD 6. I7Sa 

" I have not quite neglected my Lives. Addison is 
a long one, but it is done. Prior is not short, and that 
is done too. I am upon Rowe, which cannot till much 
paper. Seward (Mr. William) called on me one day 
and read Spence. (-) I dined yesterday at Mr, Jodrell'a 
in a great deal of company. On Sunday I dine vrilh 
Dr. Lawrence, and at night go to Mrs. Vesey, I have 
had a little cold, or two, or three ; but 1 did not much 
mind them, for they were not very bad." 

Lhttei 369. TO MRS. LUCY PORTER. 

" London, April 8. ITSO. 

" Dbab Madam, — 1 am indeed but a sluggish cor- 
respondent, and know not whether I shall much mend; 
however, I will try. I am glad that your oysters proved 
good, for I would have every thing good that belongi 
to you ; and would have your health goodj that yon 

(1) [See anie, p. 307.] 

(2) Hpence"s very amusing anecdotes, irfiich had been Iral 
Jcjuiwiii in maouicript 1 Ihey were not ]uinted till IBSO. C!i, 
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may enjoy the rest. My health ia better than it 
been for some years paet ; and, if I see Lichfield again, ] 
I hope to walk about it. 

" Your brother's request I have not forgotten, 
have bought as many volumes as contain about an h 
dred and iifty sermons, which T will put in a box, and ] 
get Mr. Mathias to send him. 1 shall add a letter, 

" We have been lately much alarmed at Mr. Thrale's. 
He has had a strobe, like that of an apoplexy ; but he I 
has at last got so well as to be at Bath, out of the way 
of trouble and business, and is likely to be in a short 
time quite well. I hope all the Lichfield ladies arc 
quite well, and that every tiling is prosperous among 

" A few weeks ago I sent you a little slwff gown, 
such as is all the fashion at this time. Yours is the 
same with Mrs. Thrale's, and Mies bought it for us. 
These stuffs are very cheap, and are thought very pretty. 

" Pray give my comphments to Mr. Pearson, and to 
every body, if any such body there be, that cares J 
about me. [ 

" I am now engaged about the rest of the Lives, I 
which I am afraid will take some time, though I pur- 1 
pose to use despatch ; but something or other always I 
hinders. I have a great number to do, but many of I 
them will be short. I 

" I have lately had colds : the first was pretty bad, I 
with a very troublesome and frequent cough ; but by i 
bleeding and physic it was sent away. I have a 
now, but not bad enough for bleeding. 

" For some time ]iaat, and indeed ever since I left 
Lichfield last year, I have abated much of my diet, and 
am, I think, the better for abstinence. 1 can breathe 
and move with less difficulty; and I am as well as 
people of my age commonly are. 1 hope we shall see 
one another again some time this year. 1 am, dear 
^loyej jour humble servant, Sam. Johnson." ^^I 



Letter 370. TO MRS, THRALE, 

" On Sunday I dined with poor Lawrence, who h 

ifer than ever. Whea he was told that Dr. Moisy 
Tisited Mr. Thralcj he inquired for what, and said that 
there was nothing to he done which Nature would not 
do for herself. On Sunday evening I was at Mi. 
Vesey's, and there was inquiry ahout my master ; but I 
told them all good. There was Dr. Barnard of Elan, 
and we made a noise all the evening : and there was 

Pepya ('), and Wraxall (-) till I drove him away 

Bumey said she would write — ^she told you a fib. Sh« 
writes nothing to me. She can write home fast enough. 
I have a good mind not to let her know that Dr. Bar- 
nard, to whom I had recommended her novel, speaks 
of it with great commeodation ; and that the copy which 
she lent me has been read by Dr, Lawrence three times 
over. And yet wliat a gipsy it is ! She no more minds 
me than if I were a Brangton. 

" You are at all places of high resort, and bring home 
hearts hy dozens ; while I am seeking for something to 
say of men about whom I know nothing but their verses, 
and sometimes very little of them. Now 1 have begun, 
however, I do not despair of making an end. Mr. 
NichoUs holds that Addison is the most Inking of all 
that I have done. I doubt they will not be done before 
you come away. 

" Now you think yourself the first writer in the worid 



(1) Afterwards Sir W. W. Pepys, a MaMer in ChatlCM7; 
a great friend of Mrs. Thrale's, and, what is more to his honiHir, 
of Hannah More. — C. 

(B) Nathaniel WraialliwhopublishednomeTDtumesof travels 
and history, and latterly Memoirs of liis own Life; for a passu* 
in which, rellectlng on Count Woronnow, he was convicted of a 
libel, and imprisDued in Newnte. He was born in 17Sl.aaid. 
created a Baronet in I813. — C. 
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for a letter about nothing. Can you write such a letter 
ai this? so miEcellaneoua, with such noble disdain of 
r^ularity, like Shakapeare's works ? such graceful negli- 
gence of transition, like the ancient enlliusiasta ? The 
pure voice of nature and of friendship. Now of whom 
shall 1 proceed to Epeak ? Of whom but Mra. Montagu? 
Having mentioned Shat^peare and Nature, does not the 
najne of Montagu force itself upon me (') ? Such were 
the transitions of the ancients, which now seem abrupt 
because tbe intermediate idea is lost to modem under- 



" April 15. 1780. 

" I thouglit to have finished Rowe's Life to-day, but 
I have bad five or sis visiters who hindered me ; and 
I have not been quite well. Next week I hope to de- 
spatch four or five of them." 

"April 18. 1780. —You make verses, and they 
are read in public, and I know nothing about them. 
This very crime, I think, broke the link of amity be- 
tween Bicbardson and Miss M ■{^), after a tender- 
ness and confidence of many years." 

"April as. 1780. — How do you ibink I live? 
On Thursday I dined with Hamilton Q'), and went 
thence to Mrs, Ord. (■*) On Friday, with much com- 



" ■' T ..,...- . .^j ^^^ jjg reduced! ^C 

I. Chupone, one of Richard- 
been one of the fen- ccmtribulitn lo the Rambler. Shewusborn 
in ITZT, married Mr. Chapone in 1760, and died in IBOI. She 
was much connected with Mrs. Carter and Mn. Montagu, and 
all tbe Itlua. — C. 

(3) Probablf the Right Hon. W. G. Uamilltin. — C. 

(i) Thii lady (a celebrated bl«e tloMag of her day) wai Miss 
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pany, at Mrs. Reynolds's. On Saturday at Dr. Bell's. 
On Suniitty at Ur. Bumey'B, with your two sweets from 
Kensington, who are both well: at night came Mrs. 
Ord, Mr. Harris, and Mr. GreviUe, &c. On Monday 
with Reynolds ; at night with Lady Lucan ; to-dsy 
with Mr. Langton ; to-morrow with the Bishop of St, 

Asaph ; on Thursday with Mr. Bowles ; Friday ; 

Saturday at the Academy ('); Sunday with Mr. Ramsay. 
I told Lady Lucan how long it was since she sent to 
me ; hut she said I tnust consider how the world rolls 
about her. I not only scour the town from day to day, 
but many visiters come to me in the morning, so that 
my work makes no great progress, but I nill try 1o 
quicken it. I should certainly like to bustle a little 
among you, but I am unwilling to quit my post till I 
have made an end." 

Mrs. Thrale being now at Bath with her husband, 
the correspondence between Johnson and her was 
carried on briskly. I shall present my readers witK 
one of her original letters to him at this time, which 
will amuse them probably more than those well- 
writteu but studied epistles which she lias inserted 
in her collection, because it eiihibits the easy viva- 
city of their literary intercourse. It is abo of value 
as a key to Johnson's answer, which she has printed 
by itself, and of which I shall subjoin extracts." (*) 



left her a very large property. She died in May, ] 



ft her a very iarge property. 

..Df.igU,-,»,._6. 



undid: 



( I ) The annual dinner on opening the Gihibi 
(S) This insinuation sgsinaC Mrs. Tbrateisqu: 
her letters are certainly any thing but itudied epauesi sna uiai 
one which Mr. Boswell has published is not more easy and un- 
affected, nor in any respect af a diSerent character mun tboK 
the herself haa given. — C. 



.371. FROM MRS. THIIALE. 

'■ Bath, Friday, April 28. 

* I had a very kind letter from you yestenlsy, dear 
Sir, with a most circuinstantial date. (>) You took 
trouble with ray circulating letter, Mr. Erans writes me 
word, and I thank you eincerely for so doing ; one 
might do mischief eUe, not being on the spot 

" Yesterday's evening was passed at Mrs. Montagu's, 
There was Mr. Melmoth. (-') I do not like him titough, 
nor he me. It was expected we gIiouIU have pleased 
each other : he is, however, just Tory enough to hale 
the Bishop of Peterborough {■') forWhiggism, and Whig 
enough to abhor you for Toryism, 

" Mrs. Montagu flattered him finely ; so he liad a 
good afternoon on't. This evening we spent at a con- 
cert. Poor Queeney's sore eyes have just released her : 
she had a long confinement, and could neither read nor 
write, so my master treated her, very good-naturedly, 
with the visits of a young woman in this town, a tailor's 
daughter, who professes music, and teaches so as to give 
gis lessons a day to ladies, at five and threepence k 
lesson. Miss Burney says she is a great performer ; 
and 1 respect the wench for getting her living so prettily. 
She is very modest and pretty -mannered, and not se 
teen years old. 

" You live in a fine whirl indeed. If I liid not I 
write regularly, you would half forget me, and that I 
would be very wrong, for I fell my regard for you in J 
my face last night, when the criticisms were going 



( 1 ) This alludes to Johnson's frequent at 
- ■ ■ s UudBble habil 



Tbralc to ilatc their learn, 
hlmaelf did nut slwayapractiH. 



thor of Fitiotborne'a Letter^ I 
>f Pliny and Cicero, uid HnM 1 
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This morning it was all eonnoisseureliip. We went 

e some pictures painted by a gentleman-artist, Mr. 

Taylor, of this place. My master makes one every 

where, and has got a good dawdling companion to 

ride with him now He looks well enongh] 

but I have no notion of health for a man whose month 
)t be sewed up. Buiney and 1 and Queeney tease 
mm every meal he ests, and Mrs, Montagu is quite 
serious with him ; but what can one do ? He will eat, 
I think ; and if he does eat, I know he will not live. 
It makes nte very unhappy, but I must bear it. Lei 
me always have your friendship. I am, most sincerely, 
dear Sir, your faithful servant, H- L. T." 



k 



; LrTT»B372. TO MRS. THRALE. 

" London, "May I. 1760. 

" Deakebt Madam, — Mr. Thrale never will bve 
abstinently, till he can persuade himself to live by 
rule *"'.(') Encourage, as you ear, the musical girl. 

" Nothing is more common than mutual dialilie, 
where mutual approbation is particularly expected. 
There is often on both sides a vigilance not over-bene- 
Tolent ; and as attention is strongly excited, so that 
nothing drops unheeded, any difference in taste or opi. 
nion, and some difference where there is no restraiat 
will commonly appear, immediately generates ilialike. 

" Never let criticisms operate on your face or your 
mind ; it is very rarely that an author is hurt by his 
cridcs. The blaze of repuUtion cannot be blown otit, 
but it often dies in the sockeL A very few nunes may 
be considered as perpetual lamps that shine unconaiuned. 
From the author of ' Fitzosbome's Letters' I cannot 
think myself in much danger. 1 met him only onte 
thirty years ago, and in some small dispute re- 



(]) I have taken the liberty to leave oul a few line* 
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duced him to whiEtle. Having not seen him since, that i 
is the last impniasian. Poor Moore, the fahuUat, n 
one of tlie company. 

" Mri. Montagu's long stay, against her own in- 1 
dinalion, is very convenient. You would, hy your o 
confession, want a companion ; and she is par plaribua. 
Conversing with her you may find variety in one. (') 

" At Mrs. Ord's I met one Mrs. B (a), a tra. 

veiled lady, of great spirit, and some conEciousneas ol 
her own abilities. We had a contest of gallantry an 
hour long, so much to the diversion of the company, | 
that, at Ramsay's, last night, in a crowded room, the]r 
would have pitted us again. There were Smelt (^) I 
and the Bishop of St. Asaph, who comes to every place ; 
and Lord Monboddo, and Sir Joshua, and ladies oi 
tde. 

" The exhihition, how will you do, either to se 
not to see ! The ediibition is eminently splendid* ] 
There is contour, and keeping, and grace, and expret- \ 
»i<m, and a1I the varieties of artificial excellence. The I 
apartments were truly very nohle. The pictures, for ] 
the sake of a skylight, are at (he top of the house: 
there we dined, and 1 sat over against the Archbishop i 
of York." 

" May 7. 1780. — I dined on Wednesday with Mr, 
Fitzmaurice, who almost made me promise to pass part I 
of the summer at Llewenny. To-morrow I dine with ] 
Mrs. Soulhwel ; and on Thursday with Lord Lucan. 

(1) Lineofftsongin thB.Vpedolor, No. 470. ~C. 

(B> Mrs. Buller, of whom Mre. D'Arblay writes, " 
Buller [b tall and elvgaiit in litr person, genteel and u| 
her face, and nhrupt and singular in her manners. She is 
clever, sprightly, witty, and much in voeue — a Greek sc 
and ■ celebraLml traveller — having had die maternal heroi 
accompany her Bon on the Grand Tour." — Mem. (^ Su 
«d1. ii.p. 891 C. 



dted in ISOO, at an advanced age. — 
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To-night I go toMissMonkton's. (') Then 1 scfqinble, 
when yon <lo not quite shut me up : but I am njiwrabij^ 
under petticoat goveminunc, and yet am not very wewi^^ 
nor much ashamed." 

" May 8. 1780. — I dine on Thursday at Lonl 
Lucan'e, and on Saturday at Lady Craven's; aodij. 
dined yesterday with Mrs. Southwel. As to tny bolu 
at the Academy, 1 was not told of them ; and as 1 re- 
member, I was very well, and am well eDough now," 

"May 9. 1780 My Idvee creep on. I hav* 

done Addison, Prior, Howe, Granville, Sheffield, Collini, 
Pitt, and almost Fentan. I design to take CongreTC 
next into my hand. I hope to have done before yon 
can come home, and then whither Ehall I go ? — Did I 
tell you that Scot and Jones (-) both offer themsdves 
to represent the UnivetGity in the place of Sir Roger 
Newdigate P They are stmgglin); hard for what others 
think neither of them will obtain," 

On the 2d of May I wrote to him, and requested 
that we might have another meeting somewhere in 
the north of England in the antumn of this year. 

From Mr. Langton I received soon after this 
time a letter, of which I extract a passage, relative 
both to Mr. Beauclerk and Dr. Johnson. 

(I) The Hon. Mary Monkton, daughter of the 6n<l Viscouot 
Galway, born April 1747; married in 1786 to Edmund, seventh 
Earl of Corke and Orrery. Lodge's Irish Peemge dales faer 

mune. Now in her eighly-ninlk <rear. Lady Corke still entes. 
tains and enjoya society with eitraordiimry health, spirits, aod 
vimcily, and AKwell's description of her jfftu-Jinir pears ago, n 
" the lively Miss Monkton, who used Btviays to have the flnoi 
Ut of blue at her parties," is cbiracteristic to this day. — C. IBSJ. 
(B) Lord Stoti'eU and Sir William Jones. On this oceiulon 
Sir W. Dolben was ctunen, tnit Lord Siowell vras elpctni tar 
the Lnivmily of Oifoid in 1801, and re]ireienled it till hit unv 
inirtinn (n iW necrage in 1821,— C. ' -^ 
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" The melancholy information you have recei»ed 
concerning Mr. Beauclerli's ileath ie true. Had his 
talents heen directed in any sufficient degree as they 
ought, I have always been strongly of opinion that they 
were calculated to make an illuEtrious figure ; and that 
opinion, as it had been in part formed upon Dr. John- 
son's judgment, receives more and more confirmation 
by hearing what, since bis death. Dr. Johnson has said 
concerning them. A few evenings ago he waa at Mr. 
Vesey's, where Lord Althorpe ('), who was one of a 
numerous company there, addressed Dr. Johnson on 
the subject of Mr. Beauclerk's death, saying, ' Our 
Club has had a great logs since we met last.' He re- 
plied, ' A loss that perhaps the whole nation could not 
repair!' The doctor then went on to speak of his en- 
dowmenta, and particularly extolled the wonderful ease 
with which he uttered what was liighly excellent. He 
said, ' that no man ever was so free, when he was going 
to say e good thing, from a luok that expressed that 
it was coming ; or, when he liad said it, from a look 
that expressed that it had come.' At Mr, Tliraie's, 
some days before, when we were talking on the same 
subject, he said, referring to tlie same idea of his won- 
derful facility, 'That Beauclerk's talents were tboae 
which he had felt himself more disposed to envy, than 
those of any whom he had known.' 

" On the evening I have spoken of above, at Mr, 
Vesey'i, you would have been much gratified, as it ex- 
hibited an instance of the high importance in which 
Dr. Johnson's character is held, I ihink even beyond 
maj I ever before was witness to. The company cun- 
■iated diiefly of ladies ; among whom were the Duchess 

( I ) John George, ircond Earl Spencer, nho has be 

wbicb be Btid Lord Stowell urn now almost (he only . . 

— C. — He died November 10. 1834 ~- the possestor of one of 
the choicest priTslo libraries iu the world. — C. 1EI35. 
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Dowager of Portland (i)^ the Duchess of Beaufort, 
whom, I suppose, from her rank, I must name before 
her mother, Mrs. Boscawen (^), and her eldest sister, 
Mrs. Lewson, who was likewise there ; Lady Lucan (^), 
Lady Clermont (^), and others of note both for their 
station and understandings. Among other gentlemen 
were Lord Althorpe, whom I have before named. Lord 
Macartney, Sir Joshua Reynolds, Lord Lucan, Mr. 
Wraxal, whose book you have probably seen, the 
' Tour to the Northern Parts of Europe,* a very agree- 
able, ingenious man. Dr. Warren, Mr. Pepys, the master 
in chancery, whom, I believe, you know, and Dr. 
Barnard, the provost of Eton. (^) As soon as Dr. 

(1) Lady Margaret Cavendish Harley, only child of the 
second Earl of Oxford and Mortimer ; married in 1734 to the 
second Duke of Portland. She was the heiress of three great 
families : herself of the Harleys ; her mother (the Lady Harriet 
of Prior) was the heiress of John Holies, Duke of Newcastle; 
and her mother again, the heiress of Henry Cavendish, Duke of 
Newcastle. ** 'Ihe Duchess of Portland inherited,*' says the 
Peerage, " the spirit of her ancestors in her patronage of litera- 
ture and the arts." Her birth was congratulated by Swifl, soA 
her childhood celebrated by Prior in the well-known nursenr 
lines beginning 

" My noble, lovely, little Peggy.*' 

The duchess died in 1785. — C. 

(2) See ant^, p. 186. Mrs. Boscawen and her daughters, 
Mrs. Leveson (spelled in the text, as it is pronounced, Lewson) 
Gower and the Duchess of Beaufort, are celebrated in Miss 
Hannah More's poem entitled " Sensibility," who, speaking c£ 
Mrs. Boscawen, says that she 



« 



views, enamoured, in her beauteous race. 



All Leveson's sweetness and all Beaufort's grace.**— C. 



(3) Margaret Smith; married in 1760 the first Lord Lucin 
— C. 

(4) Frances Murray; married in 1752 to the first Lord Qcr- 
mont. — C. 

(5) See ant^, p. 314., Johnson's own account of this evening. 
The gentle and good-natured Langton does not hint at his hav- 
ing driven away " the very agreeable and ingenious Mr. Wraxal.** 
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Johnson was come in, and liad taken the chair, tho 
company began to collect round him till they became 
not iesa ihau four, if not five lieep ; those heliiml stand- 
ing, and hsteniiig over the heads of ihoae that were 
sitting netc him. The conversation for some time was 
chiefly hetween Dr. Johnson and the provost of Etmi, 
while the others contributed occasionally their remarks. 
Withont attempting to detail the particulars of the con- 
versation, which, perhaps, if I did, I should spin my 
a.ccoDnt out to a tedious length, I thought, my dear Sir, 
thia general account of the respect with which our ve- 
ined friend was attended to might be acceptable." 

LHTEB373. TO MR. THOMAS WARTON.(i) 

" Bolt Court, Fleet Street, May 9. 178a 

" Sib, — I have joiu: pardon to ask for an involnn- 
Uiy fault. In a parcel sent from Mr. Boswell I found 
the encIo«ed letter, which, withoat looking on the di- 
rection, I broke open ; but, finding 1 did not under- 
stand it, soon saw it belonged lo you. I am sorry for 
this appearance of a fault, but believe me it is only the 

(1) The formal stfle of tbis letter, compared nith itiiit uf his 
fonner cnrrespondence with Mr. Thomas Warion, plainly 
■■— » coolness or misunderr- — -*■ — '— ' ■-'■ — ■-' — 



1 

i 



proves that » coolness or tniAunderstanduig had [nKen plai 
between them. Id Dr. Woall's Memoirs uf Dr. Warton » 
"lUowirg statement: " The diaBRreemt 
r a long and warm friendship betweei 

ir Jo^ua Reynolds, as 1 am lold by □) 



find the following statement: " The disHKreement which took 
place after a long and warm friendship between JofaniioD and 



[Joseph] Wan 

tioiue of Sir Jo^ua Reynolds, as I am lold by one of the coin- 

pany, who only overheard the following conclusion of the dil- 



pute: JoHKsoH. 'Sir, 1 am not usen to t>e contradicted.' 
WjtftTOH. ' Better for yourself and friends. Sir, if you were: 
our admiralinn could not be increased, but our love might.' 
The party interfered, and the conversation was stopped. A 
coolnens, however, from that time look place, and was increaaed 
by many trilling circumstances, which, before this dlapule, would. 
perhaps, have not been attended to." The style, howcvi 
the second letter to Dr. Warf— -'■--' •" i— i" ri, i 
■on'i life, leads us lo hope Ihi 
Wooll was trwuienl. — C. 
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appearance. I did not lead enough of the letter to 
know its purport. I ara. Sir, jour most humble ser- 
vant, Sam. Jobnsoh." 

LCCT1R371. TO DR. WARTON. 

" Deab Sir, — It ii unnecesKary to tell you how 
much 1 was ohhged by your useful mentori^. The 
shares of FenCon and Broome in the OdysGey I had be- 
fore from Mr, Spence. Dr. WarbkUton did not know 
them. I wish to be told, as the question is of great 
importance in the poetical world, whence you had yotu 
intelligence : if from Spence, it shows at least his con- 
sistency ; if from any other, it confers cormboratian. 
If any thing useful to me should occur, 1 depend uppB 
your friendship. Be pleased to make my comphmenu 
to the ladies of your house, and to the gentlemen thai 
honoured me with the Greek Epigrams, when I had, 
what I hope somettme to have again, the pleasure of 
spending a Uttle time with you at Winchester. 1 am, 
dear Sir, your most obliged and most humble servant, 
" Sam. Johrsoh." 

LETtia S7S. TO MRS. THIIALE. 

" May 23. 1780. 

" But [Mrs. Montagu] and you have had, with tS 
your adulation, nothing finer said of you than was said 
last Saturday night of Burte and me. We were at the 

Bishop of . — — (I) (a bishop little better than 

your bishop), and towards twelve we fell into talk, lo 
which the ladies listened, just as they do to you ; and 
said, as I heard, ' there in no rUing unfits miraebody viU 
ory Fire!' I was last night at Miss Monkton*s ; and 
there were Lady Craven and Lady Cranburae, aed 

(i)TheBisi 
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many ladies and few men. Next Saturday I am to be 
at Mr. Pepys'e, and in the intermediate time am to pro- 
vide for myaelf as I can." 

" May 25 Congreve, whom I despatchtd at the 

Borough while I was attending the election, is one of the 
bestof thehttle Livfji; but then I had your conversation." 

LETrea-ITfi. TO THE REV. DB. FARMER. 

" May 25. 17sa 

" Sib, — I know your disposition to se«m<l any li- 
terary attempt, and therefore venture upon the liberty 
of intreating you to procure from college or university 
registers all the dates or other informations which they 
can supply relating to Ambrose Philips, Broome, and 
Gray, who were all of Cambridge, and of whose lives I 
am to give sui^h accounts as I can gather, fie pleased 
to forgive this trouble from. Sir, your most humble 
serraDt, Sau. Johnson." 

While Jolinson was thus engaged in preparing a 
delightful literary entertainment for the world, the, 
tranquillity of the metropolis of Great Britain wa» 
unexpectedly disturbed by the most horrid aeries of 
outrage that ever disgraced a civilised country. A 
relasation of some nf the severe jienal provisions 
against our fellow-subjects of the Catholic com- 
munioD had been granted by the legislature, with 
an opposition so inconsiderable, that the genuine 
mildness of Christianity, united with liberal policy, 
seemed to have become general in this island. But 
ft dark and malignant spirit of persecution soon 
showed itself, in an unworthy petition for the repeal 
of the wise and humane statute. Tliat petition was 
^^^nght forward by a mob, with the evident pur- 

i 1 
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pose of intiniidatiOD, and was justly rejected. But 
the attempt was accompanied and followed by such 
daring violence as is unesampied in history. Of 
this extraordinary tumult, Dr. Johnson has given 
the following concise, lively, and just account in his 
" Letters to Mrs. Thrale" (i) :— 

"June Q. 1780. — On Fridajj the good protest- 
ants met in Saint George's Fields, at the summons of 
Lord Geo«^ Gordon ; and marching lo ^Vestmkiater, 
insulted the lords and comraona, who all bore it widi 
great tameness. At night the outrages bef^an by the tie. 
mohtion of the masa-houBe by Lincoln's Inn. 

" An exact journal of a week's defiance of govern- 
ment I cannot give you. On Monday Mr. Strahm, 
who had been inauUed, spoke lo Lord Mansfield, trho 
had I think been insulted too, of the hcentiouaneaB of 
the populace; and his lordship treated it as a very 
slight irregularity. On Tuesday night they pullnl 
down Fielding's house and burnt his goods in thr 
street. They had gutted on Monday Sir Geo^ 
Savile's house, but the building was saved. On Tues- 
day evening, leaving Fielding's ruins, Ihey went W 
Newgate to demand their companions, who had Ixen 
seized demoliahing the chapel. The keeper could noi 
release them hut by the majfor's permission, which he 
went to ask : at his return he found all the prisoner! 
released, and Newgate in a blase. They then wem U 
Bloomsbury, and fastened upon Lord Mansfield's house, 
which they pulled down ; and as for his goods, tbejr 
totally burnt them. They have since gone to Caen- 
wood, but a guard was there before them. They ploit- 
dered some papists, I think, and burnt a mass-house, in 
Moorfields, the same night. 
(Ij Vol. II, p. 1 
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'' On Wedueeday I walked vrith Dr. Scot, W look at 
Newgale, and found it in ruins, with the fire yet glow, 
ing. As 1 went by, the proWBtants were plundering 
the sesaiona-house at the OM Bailey. There were not, 
1 believe, a hundred ; hut they did their work at leisure, 
in full security without sentinels, without trepidatdon, 
as men lawfully employed in full <lay. Such la the 
cowardice of a commerdal place. On IVednesday they 
broke open the Fleet, and the King's Bench, and ihe 
Marshalsea, and Wood-street Compter, and Clerkenwell 
Bridewell, and released all the prisoners. 

" At night they set fire to the Fleet, and to the 
King's Bench, and I know not how many other places ; 
and one might see the glare of conflagration fill the sky 
from many parts. The sight was dreadful. Some 
people were threateue<I : Mr. Straban advised me to 
take care of myself. Such a time at terror you have 
been happy in not seeing. 

*' The king said in council, ' that the magistrates 
had not done their duty, but that he would do his own ; " 
and a proclamation was published, directing us to keep our 
servante within doors, as the peace was now to be pre- 
ierved by force. The soldiers were sent out lo different 
parts, and the town is now at quiet. 

" What has happened at your house you will know ; 
the harm is only a few butts of beet ; and, I think, you 
may be sure that the danger is over. There is a body 
of soldiers at St. Margaret's Hill." 

" June JO. — The soldiers are stationed so as to be 
every where within call. There is no longer any body of 
rioters, and the individual? are hunted to their holes, and 
led to pritoQ. Lord George was last night sent to the 
Tower. Mr. John Wilkes was this day in my neigh- 
bourhood, to seize the publisher of a seditious paper. 

" Several chapels have been destroyed, and several 
inoffenuve papists have been plundered ; but the high 
■port was to burn the gaols. This was a good rabble 

T * 
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trick. The debwre and tlie criminals were ill tet at 
liberty ; but of the criminals, ns has alvaya happened, 
jnany are already retaken ; and two pirates have sur- 
rendered themselves, and it is expected that they wil! 
be pardoned. 

" Government now acts again with its proper force ; 
we are all under the protection of the ting and the 
I thought that it would be agreeable to you and 
my master to have niy testimony to the public security : 
and that you would sleep more quietly when I told you 
that you are safe." 

" June 12. — The public has escaped a very heavy 
CBtamity. The riuters attfinpteii ihe Bank on Wecl- 
Sesday night, but in no great number ; and like other 
thieves, with no great resolulton. Jack Wilkes headed 
the party that drove them away. It is agreed, 
that if they had seixed the Bank on Tuesday, at die 
height of [he panic, when no resistance had been pre- 
pared, they might have carried irrecoverably away 
whatever they had found. Jack, who was always zeal- 
ous for order and decency ('), declares, that if he be 
trusted wiih power, he will not leave a rioter ah've. 
There ia, however, now no longer any need of heroinn 
Ot bloodshed ; no blue riband (-) is any longer wont. 

"All danger here is apparently over; but a littie 
■gitation still continues. We frighten one another 
with 70,000 Scots (■■') to come liither with the Dukes 

(I) At (his ironical allusion lo Mr. Wilkes's own proceedingi 

Kentieman who, st a still later period, was alluding lo Ihe toN 
buleul daya of Ifilkes uTid JMerty, and appeaJrd for confinnaiiaa 
of sDine opinion to Mr. Wilkes, the latter, with a serioui pla- 
santiy, replied, " My dear Sir, I never was a WOkiU.' ~~ C. 

(3) Lord George Gordon and his followers, during tlioe 
ontrages, wore blue rilundit in their hsts. ^ M. 

" ' ' ' ' ' nsiead of laughing, as Johnson appear* 
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of Gordon and Argyll, and eat us, and hang us, or 
drown ue ; bul we ate all at ijuiel." 

" June 14. — There has, indeed, been an universal 
panic, from which the king was the firet that rerovered. 
Without the concurrence of his ministers, or the as. 
sietance of the civil magistrates, he put the soldiers in 
moticHi, and saved the town from calamities, such as a 
Tsbble'H government must naturally produce." 

Such was the end of this miserable aedition, from 
which London was delivered by the magnanimity of 
the soyereign himself. Whatever some may main- 
taiD, I am satisfied that there was no combination 
or plan, either domestic or foreign ; but that the 
mischief spread by a gradual contagion of frenzy, 
augmented by the quantities of fermented liquors 
of which the deluded populace possessed themselves 
in the course of their depredations. 

I should think myself very much to blame, did I 
here neglect to do justice to my esteemed friend (') 
Mr. Akerman, the keeper of Newgate, who long 
dischai^ed a very important trust with an uniform 
intrepid firmness, and at the same time a tenderness 
aad a liberal charity which entitle him to be re- 
corded with distinguished honour. 

Upon this occasion, from the timidity and negli- 
gence of m^istracy on the one hand, and the al-> 
most incredible exertions of the mob on the other, 

(1) Why Mr. BiHwell should call the ki'epcr of New^le hia 
" aletined Jricttil" has puiiled inany reiKierEi but besides hi* 
natural desire to make the acquaiuuiicc of every body who h«i 
endneni or remarkable, or eieii iioloriiui, hii stringe propenii^ 
fbr wllncKiing uiecutions probably brouitht him into more im- 
nMdbUs inisTcourMi nith the keeper of Newgate.— C. 
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^^^P the first prison of this great country was laid open, 
^^^B and the prisoners set free ; bnt thai Mr. Akerman, 
^^^1 whose house was burnt, would have prevented all 
^^H this, had proper aid been sent him in due time, 
^^B there can be no doubt, 

^^f Many years ago, a fire broke out in the brick 

I part which was built aa an addition to the old gaol 

of Newgate. The prisoners were in consternation 

and tumult, calling out, " We shall be burnt, we 

shall be burnt ! Down with the gate ! - — down with 

the gate ! " Mr. Akerman hastened to them, showed 

himself at the gate, and having, after some confused 

^^_ vociferation of " Hear him! hearhira!" obt^ned 

^^K a silent attention, he then calmly told them, that the 

^^H gate must not go down ; that they were under his 

^^^ care, and that they should not be permitted to 

^^^1 escape ; but that he could assure them they need 

^^^1 not be afraid of being burnt, for that the fire was 

^^^p not in the prison, properly so called, which was 

I strongly built with stone ; and that If they would 

engage to be quiet, he himself would come in to 

them, and conduct them to the further end of the 

building, and would not go out till they gave him 

leave. To this proposal they agreed ; upon which 

Mr. Akerman, having first made them fail back from 

the gate, went in, and with a determined resotutiou 

ordered the outer turnkey upon no account to open 

the gate, even though the prisoners (though he 

trusted they would not) should break their word, 

and by force bring himself to order it. " Never 

mind me," said he, " should that happen." The 

prisoners peaceably followed him, while he ooi^ 
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ducted them through passages of which he had the 
keys to the extremity of the gaol, which was most 
distant from the fire. Having by this very judicious 
conduct fully satisfied them that there was no im- 
mediate risk, if any at aU, he then addressed them 
thus : " Gentlemen, you are now convinced that I 
told you true. I have no doubt that the engines 
will soon extinguish this fire : if they should not, a 
sufficient guard will come, and you shall be all 
taken out and lodged in the compters. I assure 
you, upon my word and honour, that I have not a far- 
thing insured. I have left my house that I might take 
care of you. I will keep my promise, and stay with 
you if you insist upon it ; but if you will allow me 
to go out and look after my family and property, 
I shall be obliged to you." Struck with his be- 
haviour, they called out, " Master Akerman, you 
have done bravely ; it was very kind in you : by all 
means go and take care of your own concerns." He 
did so accordingly, while they remained, and were 
all preserved. 

Johnson has been heard to relate the substance 
of this story with high praise, in which he was 
joined by Mr. Burke. My illustnous friend, speak- 
ing of Mr. Akerman's kindness to his prisoners, 
pronounced this eulogy upon his character : — 
'' He who has long had constantly in his view the 
worst of mankind, and is yet eminent for the hu- 
manity of his disposition, must have had it originally 
in a great degree, and continued to cultivate it very 
carefully." 



?7. TO MRS, THRALE, 

" Ju„« 15. 17( 
last week at Renny's conversatione. 
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Jtenny got her room pretty well filled; and there w 
Htb. Ord, and Mrs. Horneck, and Mrs. Bunbury, and 
illustrious names, and much woulrt poor Renng 
have given to have had Mrs. Thrale Coo, and Queeny, 
and Bumey ; but human happiness is never perfect : 
always une vuide affreiiae, as Maintenon com- 
plained, there is some craving void left aking in the 
bieaEt. Ren-ay is going to Ramsgate ; and thus the 
world drops away, and 1 am left in the sultry town, lo 
see the sun in the Crab, and perhaps in the Lion, 
while you are paddling with the Nereids." 

" July 4. — 1 have not seen or done much since I had 
the misfortune of seeing you go away. 1 was one night 
at Burney's. There were Pepys, and Mrs. Ord, aad 
Paradise, and Iloole, ithI Dr. Dunbar of Aberdeen, and 
I know not how many more ; and Pepys and I had all 
the talk." 

', LeitibSTS. to miss KEYNOLDS. 

" Bolt Court, June 16. 1780. 
' " Dear Madam, ■ — ■ I answer your letter as soon as 
I can, for I have just received it. I am very willing 
to wait on you at all times, and will sit for the picture, 
and, if it be necessary, will sit again, for whenever I sit 
I ahall he always with you. 

" Do not, mv love, burn your papers. I have mended 
little but some bad rhymes. (') I thought them very , 
pretty, and was much moved in reading them. The 
red ink is only lake and gum, and with a moist sponge 
will be washed off. 

(1) Of a poem now (by the faTOur dT Mr. Palmer) bafoc 
DOS. but after all it is not worth much. — C. 
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" I liave been out of order, but by bleediug and other 
means, am now better. Let me know on which ilsf I 
I shall come to you. I am, &c. Sax. Jdunsox. [ 

" To-day I am engaged, and only to-day." 

I,»rr»ii379. TO MRS. THRALE. 

" London, July 10, 17S0. 
" Last week I saw flesh but twice, and I think fish I 
once : the rest was pease. You are afraid, you Eayj 
lest I extenuate myself too fast, and are an enemy to 
violence : but did you never hear nor read, dear madam, 
that every man has his gejiius ; and that the great rule 
by which all excellence is attained, and all success pro- 
cured, is to follow genius ; and have you not observed 
in ail our conversation that my genius is always in 
extremes — that I am very noisy or very silent, very 
gloomy or very merry, very sour or very kind ? And 
would you have me cross my genius, when it leads me 
sometimefj to voracity, and sometimea to abstinence ? 
You know that the oracle said. Follow your genius- 
When we get together again (but when, alas ! will that 
be ?) you can manage me, and spare me the solicitude 
of managing myself. J 

" I stay at home to work, and yet do not work I 
diligently ; nor can tell when I shall have done, nor 
perhaps does any body but myself wish me to have 
done ; for what can they hope I shall do better ? Yet 
I wish the work was over, and I was at liberty. Would 
I go to Mrs. Aston and Mrs. Porter, and see the old 
places, and sigh to find that my old friends are gone? 
Would I recal plans of life which I never brought into 
practice, and hopes of excellence which I once pre- 
Rumed, and never have attained? Would I compare 
what I now am, with what I onee expected to have 
been ? Is it reasonable to wish for suggestions of 
■hame, and opportunities of sorrow ? " 
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^' July 27- — I dined yesterday at Sir Joshua's with 
Mrs. Cholmondeley^ and she told me I was the best 
critic in the worlds and I told her that nobody in 
the world could judge like her of the merit of a critic. 
On Simday I was with Dr. Lawrence and his two 

sisters-in-law, to dine with Mr. G , at Putney. 

The doctor cannot hear in a coach better than in a 
room, and it was but a dull day." 

*^ August 1 . — I sent to Lord Westcote Q) about his 
brother's Life ; but he says he knows not whom to em- 
ploy, and is sure I shall do him no injury. There 
is an ingenious scheme to save a day's work, or part of 
a day, utterly defeated. Then what avails it to be 
wise.^ The plain and the artful man must both do 
their own work. But I think I have got a Life of Dr. 
Young." (2) 

In the course of this month my brother David (3) 
waited upon Dr. Johnson, with the following letter 
of introduction, which I had taken care should be 
lying ready on his arrival in London. 

Letter 380. TO DR. JOHNSON. 

** Edinburgh, April 29. 1780. 

^^ My Dear Sir, — This will be delivered to you by 
my brother David on his return from Spain. You will 
be glad to see the man who vowed to ' stand by the old 

(1) Brother to the first Lord Lyttelton, by which title he was 
afterwards himself created an English peer. See ant^f VoL V. 
p. 214 C. 

(2) From Mr. (afterwards Sir) Herbert Croft. He died at 
Paris, April 27. 1816. — C. 

^3) Now settled in London. — B. — As Inspector of Seamen's 
Wills in the Navy Pay Office ; from which situation he retired 
in 1823, and died in 1826. — C. 
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castle of Auchinleck with heart, purse, and sword 
that romantic family solemnity devised by me, of vhick 
you- and 1 talked with complacency upon the Bpot. 
trust that twelve years of absence bave not lessened hu 
feudal attachment, and that you will find him worthy of 
being introduced Co your acquaintance. I have the 
honour to be, with affectionate veiieralion, my dear Sir, 
your most faithful humble servant, Jamss Bosweu.." 

Johnson received him very politely, and has thus 
mentioned him ia a letter to Mrs. Thrale(') ; — 

" I have had with me a brother of Boswell's, a 
Spanish merchant, whom the war has driven from his 
residence at Valencia. He is gone to see his friends, 
and will find Scotland but a sorry place after twelve 
years' residence in a happier chtnate. He is a very 
agreeable man, and speaks uo Scotch." (2) 

I,imi)B38l. TO MRS. THRALE. 

■' Aiig. H. 1780. 
" I hope yon have no design of stealing away to 
Italy before the election, nor of leaving me behind you ; 
though I am not only stvent;/ but aeventy-one. Could 
not you let me lose a year in round numbers ? Sweetly, 
sweetly, sings Dr. Swift, — 



1 



I 

I 



( 1 ) Mm. Pioui has oraitl«i the name, ihe besl huniit icAy. 

(2) Dr. Juhnson hnd, for the lart year, fell some alleriation 
of a troublesome dlseaic which had long affected himj this 
relief he thus gratefully and devoutlj acknowledged ; — " Sun- 
day, June IS. — In the tnurnmgofthis day last year, 1 perceived 
the Temission of those convulsions in my breast which had dis- 
tressed ma for more thau twenty years. I relumed thanks at 
church for the mercy granted me, which has now continued a 

- - ■" ' I. ISO. — C. 
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But what if I am seventy-two ? I remember Sulpitins 
says of Saint Martin — (now that's above your reading) 
— Est animus victor annorum, et senectuti cedere net* 

S'us. Match me that among your own folks. If yoa 
y to plague me^ I shall tell you that^ according to 
Galen, life begins to decline from thirty-five." (*) 

Letter 382. TO DR. BEATTIE, 

jit Aberdeen* 

« Bolt Court, Fleet Street, Aug. 21. 1780. 

" Sir, — More years (2) than I have any delight to 
reckon have past since you and I saw one another : of 
this, however, there is no reason for making any repre- 
hensory complaint : — Sic fata ferunt. But methinks 
there might pass some small interchange of regard 
between us. If you say that I ought to have written, I 
now write : and I write to tell you, that I have much 
kindness for you and Mrs. Beattie ; and that I wish 
your health better, and your life long. Try change of 
air, and come a few degrees southwards. A softer 
climate may do you both good. Winter is coming in ; 
and London will be warmer, and gayer, and busier, and 
more fertile of amusement than Aberdeen. 

'' My health is better, but that will be little in the 
balance when I tell you that Mrs. Montagu has beea 
very ill, and is, I doubt, now but weakly. Mr. Thrale 
has been very dangerously disordered ; but is much 
better, and I hope will totally recover. He has with- 
drawn himself from business the whole summer. Sir 
Joshua and his sister are well ; and Mr. Davies has got 

( 1 ) Mrs. Fiozzi at her last birth-day must have been thirty- 
nine, and as she had known Dr. Johnson since she was twenty- 
four or twenty-five, he could hardly so much mistake her years. 
Yet certainly the point of this pleasantry seems somewhat 
blunted by its not exactly fitting the lady's age. — C 

(2) I had been five years absent from London. — Bxattu. 
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gpcat BUccesB aa an author ('), generated by the comip. 
tion of a bookseller. (-) Hlore news I have not to tell 
yon, and therefore you luusthe contented with hearing, 
what I know not whether you much wish to hear ('), 
that I am. Sir, &c. Sau. Jodneo.v." 

LirrEa3B3. TO JAMES BOSWELL. ESQ. 

" London, Aug. HI. 1780. 
" Dear Sir, — I find you have taken one of your 
fits of taciturnity, and have resolved not to write till 
you are written to : it is hut a peevish humour, but you 
shall have your way. 

" I have sat at home in Bolt Court all the summer, 
thinking to write the Lives, and a great part of the time , 

(1) Meaning his cntertnining "Memoirs of David Ganicli, 



ningwil]iBniBXim,andproceedingI«illustralc. ' . 

has a right lo be lecurded. I shall, therefore, thinfa it superllu- 
ooK to Bpologise for writing the life of a man, who, by an 
uncomraon asEemblage of private viituei, adorned the highest. . 



(2) What the eiprcsiion "generated fay (he corruption of a 
bookseller" meatis, menu not ijulte clear; perhaps it is an allu- 
sion to the gentraiion of a claw of insects, as if Daviea, from hit 
adversity as a faookseller, had burst into uew and gaudier life aa. i 

an authar. — C [The service which this ligure has performed 

is iDUlti&riDna. tt alludes evidently to the dottma at the phy~ 
liolqgiiits, " Corruplio uuiiu est geueratio alterius." Drydea ' 
nuket use of it in his leltersj and in Congreve's Rcnurka on | 
Ci^ier, I find, ■■ 'ITie comiptiun of a rotten dirine Is ihe gene- . 
ratioii of a sour critic." But (he allu^on it to be found still 
earlier in the flr«t of Quevedo's Visions — " The corruption of 
mankind K the generaiion of a calchpole;" — where the word 
"conuplion" has an appropriate application fflmir»ii»ely at 
leait), which I praume is what Mr. Croker sought in vain in 
Johnson's use of it.^Fo»BiKEAi].] , 

(3) I wish hchadomittedlheBusplcioneiprcssedhen!, though /* J 
I believe he meant nothing but jocularity; for, though he and I .1 I 
diilbred umelimes in opinion, be well knew bow much I loved 
and n««Ddhim. — BKtmc. 
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only thinking. Several of them^ however^ are done^ 
and I still think to do the rest. 

^' Mr. Thrale and his family have^ since his illness^ 
passed their time first at Bath^ and then at Brighthelm- 
stone; hut I have heen at neither place. I would have 
gone to Lichfield if I could have had time^ and I might 
have had time if I had been active ; hut I have missed 
muchj and done little. 

'^ In the late disturbances^ Mr. Thrale's house and 
stock virere in great danger. The mob was pacified at 
their first invasion with about fifty pounds in drink and 
meat ; and at their second^ were driven away by the 
soldiers. Mr. Strahan got a garrison into his house, 
and maintained them a fortnight : he was so frighted, 
that he removed part of his goods. Mrs. Williams took 
shelter in the country. 

^^ I know not whether I shall get a ramble this 
autumn. It is now about the time when we were 
travelling. I have, however, better health than I had 
then, and hope you and I may yet show ourselves on 
some part of Europe, Asia, or Africa. {}) In the mean, 
time let us play no trick, but keep each other's kindness 
by all means in our power. 

'^ The bearer of this is Dr. Dunbar of Aberdeen, 
who has written and published a very ingenious book (2), 

(1 ) It will no doubt be remarked how he avoids the rebdUous 
land of America. This puts me in mind of an anecdote, for 
which I am obliged to my worthy, social friend. Governor Rich- 
ard Penn. " At one of Miss E. Hervey's assemblies. Dr. 
Johnson was following her up and down the room ; upon which 
Lord Abington observed to her, * Your great friend is very fond 
of you ; you can go nowhere without him.' * Ay, said she, * he 
would follow me to any part of the world.* * Then,* said the 
Earl, *ask him to go with you to Americ<u*" — B.— This lady 
was Miss Elizabeth Hervey, daughter of William, brother c^ 
Johnson's two friends, Thomas and Henry Hervey. She was 
born in 1730, and died at a very advanced age, unmarried. C. 

(2) " Essays on the History of Mankind." — [See some ac- 
count of this professor, in the first volume of the Memoirs of 
his pupil, Sir James Mackintosh, 1835.] 
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and who I think has a kindness for me^ and wiU^ when 
he knows you, have a kindness for you. 

^^ I suppose your litde ladies are grown tall ; and 
your son has hecome a learned young man. I love 
them all, and I love your naughty lady, whom I never 
shall persuade to love me. When the Lives are done, I 
shall send them to complete her collection, hut must 
send them in paper, as, for want of a pattern, I cannot 
bind them to fit the rest. I am. Sir, yours most 
affectionately, Sam. Johnson." 

Letter 384. TO MRS. THRALE. 

"London, Aug. 25. 1780. 

'^ I have not dined out for some time but with Benny 
or Sir Joshua; and next week Sir Joshua goes to 
Devonshire, and Renny to Richmond, and I am left by 
myself. I wish I could say nunqtuim minus Q), &c., 
but I am not diligent. I am afraid that I shall not see 
Lichfield this year, yet it would please me to show my 
friends how much better I am grown : but I am not 
grown, I am afraid, less idle ; and of idleness I am now 
paying the fine by having no leisure." 

This year he wrote to a young clergyman (2) 
in the country the following very excellent letter, 
which contains valuable advice to divines in ge- 
neral : — 

Letter 385. TO A YOUNG CLERGYMAN. 

« Bolt Court, Aug. 30. 1780. 

^' Dear Sib, — Not many days ago Dr. Lawrence 
showed me a letter, in which you make mention of me: 

(1 ) " Never less alone than when alone." — C. 

(2) Probably his friend, the Reverend George Strafaan, who 
published his Frayers and Meditations. — C. 

Z 2 
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I hope, therefore] you. will not be displeased that I 
endeavour to preserve your goodwill bj Home ob- 
gervatiouB which your letter su^ested to me. 

" You are afraid of falling into some improprieties in 
the daily service by reading to an audience that requires 
no exactness. Your fear, I hope, secures you froiD 
danger. They who contract absurd habits are such is 
have no fear. It is impossible to do the same thing 
very often without some peculiarity of maimer : but 
that manner may be good or bad, and a little care will 
at least preserve it from being bad: to make it good, 
there must, I think, be something of natural or casual 
felicity, which cannot be taught. 

" Your present method of making your sermons 
seems very judicious. Few frequent iireacheis can be 
supposed to have sermons more their own than yoois 
will be. Take care to register, somewhere or other, the 
authors from whom your several discourses are bor- 
rowed ; and do not Imagine that you shall always 
remember, even what, jierhaps, you now think it im- 
possible to forget. 

" My advice, however, is, that you attempt, from 
time to time, an original sermon ; and, in the labour of 
composidoQ, do not burden your mind with too much 
at once ; do not exact from yourself at one effort of ex. 
cogitation, propriety of thought and elegance of ex* 
pxession. Invent first, and then embellish. The 
production of something, where nothing was beibre, is 
an act of greater energy than the expansion or decora- 
tion of the thing produced. Set down dihgently your 
thoughts as they rise in the first words that occur ,- and 
when you have matter you will easily give it fono ; 
nor, perhaps, will this method be always necessary; 
for, by habit, your thoughts and diction will flow 

" The composition of sermons is not very difficult : 
the divisions not only help the memory of the heuer. 
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but direct the judgment of the writer : they supply 
sources of invention, and keep every part in its proper 
place. 

*^ What I like least in your letter is your account of 
the manners of your parish ; from which I gather, that 
it has heen long neglected by the parson. The Dean of 
Carlisle (Dr. Percy), who was then a little rector in 
Northamptonshire, told me, that it might be discerned 
whether or no there was a clergyman resident in a 
parish, by the civil or savage manner of the people. 
Such a congregation as yours stands in need of much 
reformation : and I would not have you think it impos- 
sible to reform them. A very savage parish was 
civilised by a decayed gentlewoman, who came among 
them to teach a petty school. My learned friend. Dr. 
Wheeler, of Oxford, when he was a young man, had 
the care of a neighbouring parish for fifteen pounds 
a year, which he was never paid ; but he counted it a 
convenience, that it compelled him to make a sermon 
weekly. One woman he could not bring to the com- 
munion ; and when he reproved or exhorted her, she 
only answered, that she was no scholar. He was 
advised to set some good woman or man of the 
parish, a little wiser than herself, to talk to her in a 
language level to her mind. Such honest, I may call 
them holy, artifices must be practi£ed by every clergy- 
man ; for all means must be tried by which souls may 
be saved. Talk to your people, however, as much 
as you can ; and you will find, that the more frequently 
you converse with them upon religious subjects, the 
more willingly they will attend, and the more submis- 
sively they will learn. A clergyman's diligence always 
makes him venerable. I think I have now only to say, 
that, in the momentous work you have undertaken, 
I pray God to bless you. I am. Sir, &c. 

" Sam. Johnson." 

z 3 
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My next letters to him were dated 24th August, 
6th September, and 1st October, and from them I 
extract the following passages : — 

" My brother David and I find the long-indulged 
fancy of our comfortable meeting again at Auchinleck 
so well realised^ that it in some degree confirms the 
pleasing hope of O ! preclarum diem ! in a future state. 

'^ I beg that you may never again harbour a snspi« 
cion of my indulging a peevish humoiu", or playing 
tricks ; you will recollect that when I confessed to you 
that I had once been intentionally silent to try your 
regard, I gave you my word and honour that I would 
not do so again. 

'' I rejoice to hear of your good state of health ; I 
pray God to continue it long. I have often said that I 
would willingly have ten years added to my life, to have 
ten taken from yours ; 1 mean, that I would be ten 
years older to have you ten years younger. But let me 
be thankful for the years during which I have enjoyed 
your friendship, and please myself with the hopes of 
enjoying it many years to come in this state of being, 
trusting always, that in another state, we shall meet 
never to be separated. Of this we can form no notion; 
but the thought, though indistinct, is delightful, when 
the mind is calm and clear. 

'' The riots in London were certainly horrible ; but 
you give me no account of your own situation during 
the barbarous anarchy. A description of it by Dr. 
Johnson would be a great painting (^); you might write 
another ^ London, a Poem.' 

" I am charmed with your condescending affectionate 
expression, ' let us keep each other's kindness by all the 
means in our power :* my revered friend ! how elevating 
is it to my mind, that I am found worthy to be a com- 

(l) I had not seen his letters to Mrs. Thrale. 
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panion to Dr. Samuel Johnson ! All that you have said 
in grateful praise of Mr. Walmsley, I have long thought 
of you ; but we are both Tories, which has a very ge- 
neral influence upon our sentiments. I hope that you 
will agree to meet me at York, about the end of this 
month ; or if you will come to Carlisle, that would be 
better still, in case the dean be there. Please to con- 
sider, that to keep each other's kindness, we should every 
year have that free and intimate communication of mind 
which can be had only when we are together. We 
should have both our solemn and our pleasant talk. 

*^ I write now for the third time, to tell you that my 
desire for our meeting this autumn is much increased. 
I wrote to 'Squire Godfrey Bosville, my Yorkshire chief, 
that I should, perhaps, pay him a visit, as I was to hold 
a conference with Dr. Johnson at York. I give you 
my word and honour that I said not a word of his in- 
viting you ; but he wrote to me as follows : — 

^^ ' I need not tell you I shall be happy to see you 
here the latter end of this month, as you propose ; and 
I shall likewise be in hopes that you will persuade Dr. 
Johnson to finish the conference here. It will add to 
the favour of your own company, if you prevail upon 
such an associate to assist vour observations. I have 
often been entertained with his writings, and I once 
belonged to a club of which he was a member, and I 
never spent an evening there, but I heard something 
from him well worth remembering.* 

''We have thus, my dear Sir, good comfortable 
quarters in the neighbourhood of York, where you may 
be assured we shall be heartily welcome. I pray you 
then resolve to set out; and let not the year 1780 be a 
blank in our social calendar, and in that record of wis- 
dom and wit, which I keep with so much diligence, to 
your honour, and the instruction and delight of others." 

Mr. Thrale had now another contest for the re- 

z 4 
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presentation in parliament of the borough of South- 
wark, and Johnson kindly lent him his assistance, 
by writing advertisements and letters for him. I 
shall insert one as a specimen Q) : — 

" TO THE WORTHY ELECTORS OF THE BOROUGH 

OF SOUTHWARK. 

« Southwark, Sept. 5. 1780. 

^^ Gentlemen^ — A new parliament being now called^ 
I again solicit the honour of being elected for one of 
your representatives; and solicit it with the greater 
confidence^ as I am not conscious of having neglected 
my duty^ or of having acted otherwise than as becomes 
the independent representative of independent constlta- 
ents ; superior to fear^ hope^ and expectation^ who has 
no private purposes to promote^ and whose prosperity is 
involved in the prosperity of his country. As my 
recovery from a very severe distemper is not yet perfect, 
I have declined to attend the hall, and hope an omission 
so necessary will not be harshly censured. 

(l) Mrs. Piozzi exhibits Dr. Johnson in a new and imex- 
pected character, as taking a personal part in one of Mr. Thrale's 
contests for the borough. " Dr. Johnson," she says, " knew 
how to be merry with mean people, as well as to be sad with 
them ; he loved the lower ranks of humanity with a real affec- 
tion : and though his talents and learning kept him always in 
the sphere of upper life, yet he never lost sight of the time when 
he and they shared pain and pleasure in common. A JBorougk 
election once showed me his toleration of boisterous mirth, and 
his content in the company of people whom one would have 
thought at first sight little calculated for his society. A rough 
fellow one day on such an occasion, a hatter by trade, seeing 
Dr. Johnson's beaver in a state of decay, seized it suddenly with 
one hand, and clapping him on the back with the other ; ' Ab, 
Master Johnson,' says tie, * this is no time to be thinking about 
hats.* *No, no, Sir,' replies our Doctor in a cheerfiu tone, 
* hats are of no use now, as you say, except to throw up in the 
air and huzza with;' accompanying his words with the true 
election halloo." — C. 
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'^ I can only send my respectful wishes^ that all your 
deliberations may tend to the happiness of the kingdom^ 
and the peace of the borough. I am^ Gentlemen^ your 
most faithful and obedient servant^ 

'^ Henry Thbalb." 

Litter 886. TO THE RIGHT HON. LADY 
SOUTHWELL (1), DUBLIN. 

« Bolt Court, Heet Street, Sept. 9. 1780. 

" Mabam^ — Among the numerous addresses of con- 
dolence which your great loss must haye occasioned^ be 
pleased to receive this from one whose name perhaps 
you have never heard^ and to whom your ladyship is 
known only by the reputation of your virtue, and to 
whom your lord was known only by his kindness and 
beneficence. 

^^ Your ladyship is now again summoned to exert that 
piety pf which you once gave, in a state of pain and 
danger, so illustrious an example ; and your lord's be- 
neficence* may be still continued by those, who with his 
fortune inherit his virtues. 



( 1 ) Mar^uret, the second daughter, and one of the co-heiresses 
of Arthur Cecil Hamilton, Esq. She was married in 1741 to 
Thomas George, the third Baron, and first Viscount, Southwell, 
and lived with him in the most perfect connubial felicity, till 
September 1780, when Lord Southwell died ; a loss which she 
never ceased to lament to the hour of her own dissolution, in 
her eighty-first year, August 16. 1802. The ** illustrious example 
of piety and fortitude '* to which Dr. Johnson alludes, was the 
submitting, when past her fiftieth year, to an extremely painful 
surgical operation, which she endured with extraordinary firm- 
ness and composure, not allowing herself to be tied to her chair, 
nor uttering a single moan. This slight tribute of affection to 
the memory of these two most amiable and excellent persons, 
who were not less distinguished by their piety, beneficence, and 
unbounded charity, than by a suavity of manners which endeared 
them to all who kjiew them, it is hoped, will be forgiven from 
one who was honoured by their kindness and friendship from his 
childhood. — M. 
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'' I hope to be forgiven the liberty which I shall take 
of informing your ladyship, that Mr. Mauritius Lowe, a 
son of your late lord's father (i), had, by recommenda- 
tion to your lord, a quarterly allowance of ten pounds, 
the last of which, due July 26., he has not received : he 
was in hourly hope of his remittance, and flattered him- 
self that on October 26., he should have received the 
whole half-year's bounty, when he was struck with the 
dreadful news of his benefactor's death. 

" May I presume to hope, that his want, his relation, 
and his merit, which excited his lordship's charity, will 
continue to have the same effect upon those whom he 
has left behind; and that, though he has lost one 
friend, he may not yet be destitute. Your ladyship s 
charity cannot easily be exerted where it is wanted 
more ; and to a mind like yours, distress is a sufficient 
recommendation. I hope to be allowed the honour of 
being. Madam, &c. Sam. Johnson." ('-) 

On his birthday, Johnson has this note : — "I 
am now beginning the seventy-second year of my 

(1) Thomas, the second Lord Southwell, who was born Jan. 
7. 1698-9, and died in London, Nov. 18. 1766. Johnson was 
well acquainted with this nobleman, and said, "he was the high- 
est bred man, without insolence, that he \vas ever in company 
with." His younger brother, Edmund Southwell, lived in inti- 
macy with Johnson for many years. — C. 

(2) Amongst Mr. Lowe's papers was found, in Dr. Johnson's 
handwriting, the following draft of a letter which, no do ibt, 
Johnson had sketched for his poor friend, and which was pro- 
bably addressed to the new Lord Southwell, It has been com- 
municated to me by Mr. Markland : — 

" My Lord, — The allowance which you are pleased to make me, I re 

ceivcd on the by Mr. Puget Of the joy which it brought 

your lordship cannot judge, because you cannot imagine my distres5. It 
was long since I had known a morning without solicitude for noon, or lain 
down at night without foreseeing, with terror, the distresses of the morn- 
ing. My debis were small, but many ; my creditors were poor, and there- 
fore troublesome. Of this misery your lordship's bounty has given me an 
intermission. May your lordi^hip hve long to do much good, and to do for 
many what you have done for, my lord, your lordship's, *a 

" M. LowB."— C. 
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life, with more strength of body and greater vigour 
of mind than I think is common at that age." But 
still he complains of sleepless nights and idle days, 
and forgetfulness, or neglect of resolutions. He 
thus pathetically expresses himself : — " Surely I 
shall not spend my whole life with my own total 
disapprobation." (Pr. & Med., p. 185.) 

Mr. Macbean, whom I have mentioned more than 
once, as one of Johnson's humble friends, a deserv- 
ing but unfortunate man, being now oppressed by 
age and poverty, Johnson solicited the Lord Chan- 
cellor Thurlow to have him admitted into the 
Charter-house. I take the liberty to insert his 
lordship's answer, as I am eager to embrace every 
occasion of augmenting the respectable notion which 
should ever be entertained of my illustrious friend : — 

Letter 387. FROM LORD THURLOW. 

" London, Oct. 24. 1780. 

^^ Sib, — I have this moment received your letter 
dated the 19th, and returned from Bath. In the be- 
ginning of the summer I placed one in the Chartreux, 
without the sanction of a recommendation so distinct 
and so authoritative as yours of Macbean ; and I am 
afraid, that according to the establishment of the house, 
the opportunity of making the charity so good amends 
wiU not soon recur. But whenever a vacancy shall 
happen, if you'll favour me with notice of it, I will try 
to recommend him to the place, even though it should 
not be my turn to nominate. I am. Sir, with great 
regard, your most faithful and obedient servant, 

" Thublow." 

Mr. Macbean was, however, on Lord Thurlow's 
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nomination, admitted into the Chartreux in April 
1781 ; on vhich occasion Dr. Johnson, with that 
benevolence by which he was uniformly actuated, 
wrote the following letter, which, for the sake of 
connexion, may properly be introduced here : — 

Letter 388. TO THE REV. DR. VYSE, 

At Lambeth* 

« Bolt Court, April 10. 1781. 
" Rev. Sir, — The bearer is one of my old friends, 
a man of great learning, whom the chancellor has been 
pleased to nominate to the Chartreux. He attends his 
grace the archbishop, to take the oath required; and 
being a modest scholar, wiQ escape embarrassment, if 
you are so kind as to introduce him, by which you will 
do a kindness to a man of great merit, and add another 
to those favours which have already been conferred by 
you on. Sir, &c. Sam. Johnson.*' 

Letter 389. TO JAMES BOSWELL, ESQ. 

« Oct. 17. 1780. 

^* Dear Sib, — I am sorry to write you a letter that 
will not please you, and yet it is at last what I resoWe 
to do. This year must pass without an interview ; the 
summer has been foolishly lost, Uke many other of my 
summers and winters. I hardly saw a green field, but 
staid in town to work, without working much. 

'^ Mr. Thrale's loss of health has lost him the elec- 
tion (I) ; he is now going to Brighthelmstone^ and ex- 

(1) " Mrs. Thrale felt this very acutely. When, afler Mr. 
Thrale's death, a friend of Mr. Henrv Thornton, then a candi- 
date for Southwark, canvassed Mrs. Thrale for her interest, she 
replied, " I wish your friend success, and think he will have it ; 
— he may probably come in for two parliaments ; but if he tries 
for a third, were he an angel from heaven, the people of South- 
wark would cry, * Not this man, but Barabbas.* " — Miss Haw- 
kins's Mem, vol. i. p. 66. — C. 
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pects me to go with him ; and how long I shall stay^ I 
cannot tell. I do not much like the place^ but yet I 
shall go and stay while my stay is desired. We must, 
therefore, content ourselves with knowing what we know 
as well as man can know the mind of man, that we 
love one another, and that we wish each other's hap- 
piness, and that the lapse of a year cannot lessen our 
mutual kindness. 

^' I was pleased to be told that I accused Mrs. Bos- 
well unjustly, in supposing that she bears me ill-will. 
I love you so much, that I would be glad to love all 
that love you, and that you love ; and I have love very 
ready for Mrs. BosweU, if she thinks it worthy of ac- 
ceptance. I hope all the young ladies and gentlemen 
are well. 

'^ I take a great liking to your brother. He tells me 
that his father received him kindly, but not fondly : 
however, you seem to have lived well enough at Au- 
chinleck, while you staid. Make your father as happy 
as you can. 

*^ You lately told me of your health : I can tell you 
in return, that my health has been for more than a year 
past better than it has been for many years before. 
Perhaps it may please God to give us some time together 
before we are parted. I am^ dear Sir, yours, most 
affectionately, Sam. Johnson." 



Letter 390. TO THE REV, DR. VYSE. 

« Dec. SO. 1780. 

i< Sib, — I hope you will forgive the liberty I take, 
in soliciting your interposition with his grace the arch- 
bishop : my first petition was successful, and I therefore 
venture on a second. 

^^ The matron of the Chartreux is about to resign 
her place ; and Mrs. Desmoulins, a daughter of the late 
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Dr. Swinfen (}), who was well known to your father^ is 
desirous of succeeding her. She has been accustomed 
by keeping a boarding-school to the care of children^ 
and I think is very likely to discharge her duty. She 
is in great distress^ and therefore may probably receive 
the benefit of a charitable foundation. If you wish to 
see her, she will be willing to give an account of herself. 
'' If you shall be pleased. Sir, to mention her favour- 
ably to his grace, you will do a great act of kindness to. 
Sir, yours, &c. Sam. Johnson." 



Being disappointed in my hopes of meeting John- 
son this year, so that I could hear none of his ad- 
mirable sayings, I shall compensate for this want by 
inserting a collection of them, for which I am in- 
debted to my worthy friend Mr. Langton, whose 
kind communications have been separately inter- 
woven in many parts of this work. Very few ar- 
ticles of this collection were committed to writing 
by himself, he not having that habit ; which he re- 
grets, and which those who know the numerous 
opportunities he had of gathering the rich fruits of 
Johnsonian wit and wisdom, must ever regret. I 
however found, in conversation with him, that a 
good store of Johnsoniana was treasured in his 
mind ; and I compared it to Herculaneum, or some 
old Roman field, which, when dug, fully rewards 
the labourer employed. The authenticity of every 
article is unquestionable. For the expressions, I, 
who wrote them down in his presence, am partly 
answerable. (2) 

'* Theocritus is not deserving of very high respect as 
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H writer ; aa to t!ie paEloral part, Virgil is very evidently 
superior. He wrote, when there hail been a large: 
flux of knowleiige into the world than when Theocritus 
lired. Theocritus does not ahound in {lescription, 
-though hvirg in a beautiful country : the manners 
painted are coarse and groea, Virgil has much more 
ileicription, more sentiment, more of naiure, and more 
of art. Someof the most excellent parts of Tlieocrituaare, 
where Castor and Pollux, going with the other Argonauts, 
land on the Behrycian coast, and there fall into a dis- 
pute with Amycus, the king of that country : which ia 
as well conducted as Euripides could have done it ; and 
the battle is well related. Afterwards they carry off ■ 
woman, whose two brothers come to recover her, and 
expoBtulaie with Castor and Pollux on their injustice; 
but Ihey pay no regard to the brothers, and a battle en- 
sues, where Castor and liis brother are triumphant. 
Theocritus seems not to have seen that the brother* 
have their advantage in their argument over his Ar- 
gonaut heroes. ' The Sicilian Gossips" is a piece of 

" Callimachua is a writer of little excellence. The 
chief thing to be learned from him is his account of 
Rites and Mythology ; which, though desirable to be 
known for the sake of understanding other parts of an- 
cient authors, is the least pleasing or valuable part of 

" Maittaire's account of the Stephani is a heavy book. 
He seems to have been a puzzle-headed man, with a 
large share of scholarship ; but with little geometry or 
logic in his head, witliout method, and possessed of 
little genius. He wrote Latin verses from time to time, 
and published a set in his old age, which he called 
' Senilia ; ' in which he shows so httle learning or taste 
in writing, as to make Carteret a dactyl. In matters 
of genealogy it ia necessary to give the bare names 
they are ; but in poetry, and in prose of any elegance 
in the writing, they require to have inflection given to 
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them. Hie book of the Dialects is a sad beap of ecn- 
fuiiun ; the only way to write on them U to tabolMe 
with notes, added at the bottom or (he page, Mid 
references. 

" It may be (juesdoned, whether there ia not some 
mialakc aa to the methods of employing the poor, seem- 
ingly an a supposition that there is a certaiD portion of 
work left undone for want of persons to do it; bttt if 
that ia otherwise, and all the materials we have are ac 
tualtir worked up, or all tlie manui'actares we can use 
or dispose of are already executed, then nhat is given 
to the poor, who are to be set at work, must be taken 
from some who now have it : as tine roust be taken for 
learninp (according to Sir William Petty'a obaervalioD), 
a ceKaiii part of those very materials that, as it ia, are 
properly worked up, must be spoiled by the unskiUiil- 
nesa of novioes. We may apply to wdl-meaning, J)UI 
mi^udging persons in particulars of this nature, what 
Ginnnone said to a monk, who wanted what he called to 
convert hitn : ' Ta get nanto, ma tu non aei fiJosopho,' 
It is an unhappy circumstance that one might give 
away five hundred pounds a year to those that impor- 
tune in the streets, and not do any good. 

" There is nothing more hkely to betray a man into 
absurdity than condenceniiion, when he seems to sup- 
pose his understanding too powerful for his company. 

" Having asked Mr. Langton if his father and 
mother had aat for their pictures, which he thought it 
right for each generation of a family to do, and being 
told they had opposed it, he said, ' Sir, among the an- 
tractuosities of the human mind, 1 know not if it may 
not be one, that there is a superstitious reluctance to ait 
for a picture." 

" John Gilbert Cooper related, that soon after the 
publication of his Dictionary, Garrick being asked by 
Johnson what people said of it, told him, that among 
other animadversions, it was objected that he cited au- 
thoritiea which were beneath tlie dignity of s " 
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workj and mentioned Richardson. ' Nay,' eaid John- 
Bon, ' I haie done worse than that : J have cited (Ass, 
David.' ^ 

" Talking of expense, he observed, with what : 
niflcence a great merchant will spend his money, both 
from his having it at command, and from his enlai^ed 
views by calculation of a good effect upon the whole. 
' Whereas,' said he, ' you will hardly ever find a 
country gentleman, who is not a good deal disconcerted 
St an unexpected occasion for his being obUgeil to lay 
out ten poundB.' 

" When in good humour, he would talk of his own 
nritinga with a wonderful frankness and candour, and 
would even criticise item with the closest severity. 
One day, having read over one of hia Ramblers, Mr. 
Langton asked him, how he liked that paper ; he shook 
hia head, and answered, ' too wordy.' At another 
time, when one waa reading his tragedy of ' Irene,' to 
a company at a house in the country, he left [he room; 
and somebody having asked him the reason of this, he 
replied, ' Sir, 1 thought it had been better.' 

" Talking of a point of delicate scrupulosity of moral 
conduct, he said to Mr. Langton, ' Men of harder 
minds than ours will do many things from which you 
■ml 'I would shrink; yet. Sir, they will, perhaps, do 
more good in Ufe than we. But let us try to help one 
another. If there be a wrong twist, it may be set right. 
It is not probable that two people can be wrong the 
same way.' 

" Of the preface to Capel's Shakspeare, he said, ' IE 
the man would have come to me, I would have en- - 
deavoured to " endow his purposes with word»; for aa 
it is, he doth " gabble monstrously." " {') 

" He related that he had once in a dream a contest 

(1) "When thou 
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of wit witih some other person^ and that he was very 
much mortified by imagining that his opponent had tbs 
better of him. ' Now/ said he, ' one may mark here 
the effect of sleep in weakening the power of reflection ; 
for had not my judgment failed me, I should have seen, 
that the wit of this supposed antagonist, by whose su- 
periority I felt myself depressed, was as much furnished 
by me, as that which I thought I had been uttering in 
my own character.' 

^< One evening in company, an ingenious and learned 
gentleman read to him a letter of compliment which he 
had received from one of the professors of a foreign 
university. Johnson, in an irritable fit, thinking there 
was too much ostentation, said, ' I never receive any of 
these tributes of applause from abroad. One instance I 
recollect of a foreign publication, in which mention ii 
made of nUustre Lockman,{^) 

'^ Of Sir Joshua Jeynolds, he said, ' Sir, I know no 
man who has passed through life with more observation 
than Reynolds.' 

" He repeated to Mr. Langton, with great energy, in 
the Greek, our Saviour's gracious expression concerning 
the forgiveness of Mary Magdalene (2), 'H ir*<rT»f n 
aecruyte <re' vo^bvov slq iip'qvy}v. ' Thy faith liath saved 
thee ; go in peace. (Luke, vii. 50.) (2) He said, ' The 
manner of this dismission is exceedingly affecting.' 

'^ He thus defined the difference between physical 
and moral truth : ' Physical truth is, when you teQ t 
thing as it actually is. Moral truth is, when you tellt 

(1) Secretary to the British Herring Fishery, remarkable fir 
an extraordinarv number of occasional verses, not of emioflit 
merit. — B. — He was an indefatigable translator for the book. 
sellers, ** having acquired a knowledge of the languages, as Dr. 
Johnson told Sir J. Hawkins, by living at coffbe-houses fi^ 
quented by foreigners." — C. 

(2) It does not appear that the woman forgiven was Mtj 
Magdalene. — KzAaMEY. 
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thing sincerely and precisely as it appears to you. I 
E8y such a one walked across the street; if he really 
did sDj I told a physical truth. If J thought so, though 
1 should have been mistaken, I told a moral truth. (') 

" Huggins, the translator of Ariosto, and Mr. 
Thomas Warton, in the early part of his literary life, 
had a dispute concerning that poet, of whom Mr. 
Warton, in his ' Observations on Spenser's Fairy 
Queen,' gave some account nhich Huggins attempted 
to answer with violence, and said, ' I will militate no 
longer against his neseienee.' Huggins was master of 
(he subject, but wanted eipression. Mr. Warton's 
knowledge of it was then imperfect, but his manner 
lively and elegant. Johnson said, ' It appears to me, 
that Huggins has ball without powder, and Warton 
powder without ball.' 

" Talking of the farce of ' High Life below Stairs," 
he said, ' Here is a farce which is really very diverting 
when you see it acted, and yet one may read it and not 
know that one has been reading any thing at all.' 

" He used at one time to go occasionally to the 
green-room of Drury-lane theatre, where he was much 
regarded hy the players, and was very easy and face- 
tious with them. He had a very high opinion of Mrs. 
Clive's comic powers, and conversed more «?ith her 
than with any of them. He said, 'Clive, Sir, ii ■ 
good thing to sit by ; nhe always underKtands what you 
ta.y' And she said of him, ' I love to sit by Dt, 
Jidinson ; he always entertains me.' One night, when 
' The Recruiting Officer' was acted, he paid to Mr, 
Holland, who had been expressing an apprehension that 
Dr. Johnton would disdain the works of Farquhar, 
' No, Sir, I think Farquhar a man whose writings have 
GOntiderable merit.' 
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" UJB friend Gairick wrb bo busy in coadiicdiig die 
draniB, that they could not haye so much intfrcourse at 
Mr. Garrick used to profess aa anxious wish that there 
■hould be. ('] There might indeed be something in the 
conleinpCuous sevEiity as to the merit of acting, which 
his old preceptor Dourished in himself, that would moT' 
lily Gairick after die great applause which he received 
from the audience. Fur though Johnson said of him, 
' Sir, a man who has a nation to admire him every 
night may well be expected to be somewhat elated;' 
yet he would treat theatrical matters with a ludicnnu 
slight. He mentioned one evening, ' I met David 
coming off the stage, dressed in a woman's riding-hood, 
when he acted in The Wonder; 1 came full upon him, 
and I believe he was not pleased.' 

" Once he asked Tom Davies, whom he saw dresMd 
in a fine suit of clothes, ' And what art diou to-Dight?' 
Tom answered, ' The Thane of Ross ; ' which it will 
be recollected la a very inconsiderable character. ' 0, 
brave !' said Johnson. 

" Of Mr, Longiey (-), at Rochester, n gentleinan of 
considerable learning, whom Dr. Johnaon met there, he 
said, ' My heart warms towards bim. 1 was surprised 
to Snd in him such a nice acquaintance with the metre 
in the learned languages ; though I was somewhat mor. 
titied that I had it not so much to myself as 1 should 
have thought.' 

" Talking of the minuteness with which people will 
record the sayings of eminent persons, a story wis 
told, that when Pope was on a visit to Spence at Ox- 
ford, aa they looked from the window thi^y saw a gen- 
tleman commoner, who was just come in from ridiogi 
amuaiug himself with whipping at a post. Pope to«k 

on to a friend in Jan. 1742-^ 
ir of Rochester, lather nfrhrprfwit 
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occaaion to say, ' That young gentleman seems to hsve 
little to do." Mr. Beaucletk observed, ' T lien, to be 
sure, Spenee turned round and wrote that down;' and 
went on to say to Dr. Johnson, ' Pope, Sir, would have 
said the aame of you, if he had seen you distilling.' 
Johnson. ' Sir, if Pope liad told me of my distilling, I 
would have told him of his grotto.' (') 

" He would allow no settled indulgence of idleness 
upon principle, and always repelled every attempt to 
urge excuses for it. A friend one day su^;ested, that 
it was not wholesome to study soon after dinner. Jouw- 
8o:«. 'Ah, Sir, don't give way to such a fancy. At one 
time of my life I had taken it into my head that it was 
rot wholesome to study between breakfast and dinner.' 

" Mr. Beauclerk one day repeated to Dr. Johnson 
Pope's lines, 

' Let modest Foster, if lie will, ciccl 
Ten metropolitans in preaching well ; ' 

then aiked the doctor, 'Why did Pope say this?' 
JoHKeoN. ' Sir, he hoped it would vex somebody.' (') 

(1) Ttiii would have been a very inadequale retort, far John- 
son's chemistry was a mere pastime, while Pope's grotto was, 
SLldiough ornamented, a use^l, and even nei:e^<sary work. John- 
Hni has enplaincd ha yiex^ of tbiM point very copiouxly in his 
Life of Pope ! wbere he sajs, " that being under the necesritjr 
of making a subterraneous passage to a ganien on the other ude 
of the mad, Pope adorned it with foBol bodies, aod digniHed it 
with the title of a grotto — a place of silence and retreat from 
which he endeavoured to persuade bis friends and himself Chat 
cure and uasBions could be eicluded. A grotto is not often the 
wish or pleasure of an Englishman, who hasmore frequent net-d 

requHite as an enlranoe to his garden ; and as nnne men try 
to he proud of their defectt, he extracted an onunnent from an 
inconvenience, and vanity |irodueod a grotlo where necessity 
enforced apaissge." — C. 

(S) Dr. James Foster was an eminent preacher among tbi 
diasentera; and Pope professei to prefer his merit in sohum'-'- 
■ stBtJon to the more iplendid miniitry of the netro)i<)lilc 
Pope's object certainly was to vei the clergy ; but Mr. Be 
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*' Dr. Goldsmith^ upon occasion of Mrs. Lenaox's 
bringing out a play(^)^ said to Dr. Johnson at tlie 
dubj that a person had advised him to go and hiss it, 
because she had attacked Shakspeare in her book calkd 
^< Shakspeare Illustrated.' Johnson. ' And did not joa 
tell him that he was a rascal ? ' Goldsmith. ' No^ ^, 
I did not. Perhaps he might not mean what he said.' 
Johnson. ' Nay^ Sir^ if he lied^ it is a different thing.' 
Colman slily said (but it is believed Dr. Johnson did 
not hear him)^ ' Then the proper expression should 
have been^ — Sir, if you don't lie, you 're a rascal.' 

'^ His affection for Topham Beauclerk was so great, 
that when Beauclerk was labouring under that severe 
illness which at last occasioned his death, Johnson said 
(with a voice faltering with emotion), ^ Sir, I would 
walk to the extent of the diameter of the earth to save 
Beauclerk.' 

" One night at the club he produced a translation 
of an epitaph which Lord Elibank had written in En- 
glish for his lady, and requested of Johnson to turn it 
into Latin for him. Having read Domina de North et 
Gray (2), he said to Dyer, ^ You see. Sir, what bar- 
barisms we are compelled to make use of, when modem 
titles are to be specifically mentioned in Latin inscrip- 
tions.' When he had read it once aloud, and there had 
been a general approbation expressed by the company, 



clerk probably meant to ask — what is by no means so clear— 
how these .two lines bear on the general design and ail- 
ment. — C. 

(1) Probably ** The Sisters," a comedy performed one night 
only, at Covent Garden, in 1769. Dr. Goldsmith wrote an ex- 
cellent epilogue to it. — M. 

(2) Lord Elibank married a Dutch lady, Maria Man^aret de 
Yonge, the widow of Lord North and Gray. Mr. llangton 
mistook the phrase, which is, in the epitaph, applied to the 
husband, Domino North et Gray, and not to the lady, Dondna 
de North et Gray, ^ C. * 
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he addressed Uimsclf to ilr. Dyer in particular, 
said, ' Sir, I beg to have your judgment, for I kt 
your nicety.' Dyer then very properly desired to i 
it oTer agiin ; which having done, he pointed out an 
incongruity in one of the sentences. Johnson immedi- 
ately assented to the observation, and »aid, ' Sir, this is 
owing to an alteration of a part of the sentence from 
the form in which I had first written itj and I beheve. 
Sir, you may have remarked, that the making a partial 
change, without a due regard lo tile general structure of 
the sentence, is a very frequent cause of er'jr in com- 
position.' 

" Johnson was well acquainted with Mr. Uossie, 
author of a Treatise on Agriculture ('); and said of 
him, ' Sir, of the objects which the Society of Art! 
have chiefly in view, the chymical efiecU of bodiea 
operating upon other bodies, he knows more than almost 
any man.' Johnson, in order to give Mr. Dossie hia 
vote to be a niember of this sociely, paid up an arrear 
which had run on for two years. On this occasion he 
mentioned a circumstance, as characteristic of the 
Scotch. ' One of that nation,' said he, ' who had been 
a candidate, agcunet whom 1 had voted, came up to me 
with a civil salutation. Now, Sir, this is their way. 
An Englishman would have stomached it and been 
sulky, and never have taken further notice of you ; but 
a Scotchman, Sir, though you vote nineteen times 
Bgainet him, will accost you with equal complaisance 
after each time, and the twentieth time. Sir, he will get 

" Talking on the subject of toleration, one day when- 
some friends were with him in hia study, he made hift' 

(1 ) Do!He aim publwhed, in two vols. Bto., what was then s 
nrv useful work, entiUtd " The Handmaid to the Arti,' 
dedicstud ta the Sociely for the Encuungemeol. of ArtE, &c. 
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usual remark^ that the state has a right to regulate the 
religion of the people^ who are the children of the state. 
A clergyman having readily acquiesced in this^ Johnson^ 
who loved discussion^ observed^ < But^ Sir^ you must go 
round to other states than our own. You do not know 
what a Bramin has to say for himself, (l) In shorty 
Sir^ I have got no further than this : every man has a 
right to utter what he thinks truths and every other 
man has a right to knock him down for it. Martyrdom 
is the test.' 

'^ A man^ he ohserved^ should begin to write soon; 
for^ if he waits till his judgment is matured^ his in- 
ability^ through want of practice to express his con- 
ceptions^ will make the disproportion so great between 
what he sees^ and what he can attain^ that he will pro- 
bably be discouraged from writing at all. As a proof 
of the justness of this remark^ we may instance what is 
related of the great Lord Granville (^) ; that after he 
had written his letter giving an account of the battle of 
Dettingen^ he said^ ^ Here is a letter^ expressed in terms 
not good enough for a tallow-chandler to have used.' 

^' Talking of a court-martial that was sitting upon a 
very momentous public occasion^ he expressed much 
doubt of an enlightened decision ; and said^ that per- 
haps there was not a member of it^ who, in the whole 
course of his life, had ever spent an hour by himself in 
balancing probabilities. (^) 

(1) Here Lord Macartney remarks, " A Bramin, or any 
caste of the Hindoos, will neither .admit you to be of their reli- 
gion, nor be converted to yours: — a thing which struck the 
Portuguese with the greatest astonishment when they first dis- 
covered the East Indies." 

(2) John, the first Earl Granville, who died January 2. 1763. 

(3) As Mr. Langton's anecdotes are not dated, it is not easy 
to determine what court-martial this was ; probably — as Sir 
James Mackintosh suggests — Admiral Kcppef s, in 1780. — C. 
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" Goldsmith one day brought to the cluh a _ 
ode, which he, with others, had been hearing read by 
its author in a pubHc room, at the rale uf five siiillingB 
each for admission. One of the company having read 
it aloud. Dr. JohnEon said, ' Bolder words and more 
timorous meaning, I think, never were brought li^ther,' 

" Talking of Gray's Odes, he said, ' They are forced 
pLmts, raised in a hotbed ; and they are poor plants ; 
they are hut cucumbers after all.' A genllem 
who had been running down ode-writing in general, aa 
a bad species of poetry, unluckily said, ' Had they been 
literally cucumbers, they had been better things than V 
ode«.' ' Yes, Sir," said Johnson, ' /or a hog.' 

" His distinction of the different degrees of a 
nient of learning was thus marked upon two occasions. 
Of Queen Elizabeth he said, ' She had learning enough 
to have given dignity to a bishop ; ' and of Mr. Thoma 
Saviea he said, ' Sir, Dsvles has learning enough t 
give credit to a clergyman.' 

" He used to quote, with great warmth, the saying I 
of Aristotle recorded by Diogenes Laerlius ; that there * 
was the same difference between one learned and u 
learned, as between the living and the dead. 

" It is very remarkable, that he retained in hia 
memory very slight and trivial, as well as important, 
things. As an instance of this, it seems that an inferior 
domestic of the Duke of Leeds had attempted to cele- 
brate his Grace's marriage in such homely rhymes as he 
coidd make ; and this curious composition having been 
sung to Dr. Johnson, he got it by heart, and used to ri 
peat it in a very pleasant manner. Two of the atans 
were these ; — 

' When (he Duke of Leeds ahall mmricd be 
To ■ line young Udy of high quality. 
How tiappy will that gentlewoman be 
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< She shall have all that's fine and fair. 
And the best of silk and satin shall wear ; 
And ride in a coach to take the air. 
And have a house in St. JamesVsquare. *(1) 

To hear a man of the weight and dignity of Johnson 
repeating such humble attempts at poetry had a very 
amusing effect. He^ however^ seriously observed of 
the last stanza repeated by him^ that it nearly comprised 
all the advantages that wealth can give. 

*^ An eminent foreigner, when he was shown the 
British Museum, was very troublesome with many ab- 
surd inquiries. ^ Now there. Sir,' said he, ' is the 
difference between an Englishman and a Frenchman. 
A Frenchman must be always talking^ whether he 
knows any thing of the matter or not ; an Englishman 
is content to say nothing, when he has nothing to say.' 

" His unjust contempt for foreigners was^ indeed, 
extreme. One evening at Old Slaughter's Coffee-house, 

(l) The correspondent of the Gentleman's Magazine who 
subscribes himseli Sciolus furnishes the following supplement: 
" A lady of my acquaintance remembers to have heard her uncle 
sing those homely stanzas more than forty-five years ago. He 
repeated the second thus : — 

" She shall breed young lords and ladies fair. 
And ride abroad in a coach and three pair. 
And the best, &e. 
And have a house," &c. 

And remembered a third, which seems to have been the intro- 
ductory one, and is believed to have been the only remaining 
one: — 

** When the Duke of Leeds shall have made his choice 
Of a charming young lady that 's beautiful and wise. 
She '11 be the happiest young gentlewoman under the Aiea, 
As long as the sun and moon shall rise. 
And honr happy shall," &c. 

It is with pleasure I add that this stanza could never be more 
truly applied than at this present time [1792] — B. — The Duke 
and Duchess of Leeds, to whom Mr. Boswell alludes in the 
latter part of this note, were Francis the fifth duke, who died in 
1799) and his second wife Catherine Anguish, who still sur- 
vives. — C. 
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when a number of them were talking loud about little 
matters, he said, ' Does not this confirm old Meynell'a 
observation. Far any thing I nee, Jhreigiiera are/ook ?' 

" He said that once, nhen he had a violent tooth- J 
acb, a Frenchman accosted him thua: Ah, monxiew, I 
wnu etvdiee trap. I 

" Having spent an evening Kt Mr. Langton's with 
die Reverend Dr. Parr, he was much pleused with the 
conversation of that learned gentleman ; and, after he 
was gone, said to Mr. Langlon, ' Sir, 1 am obliged to 
you for having asked me this evening. Parr is a fair 
iDan.(') I do not know when I have had an occasion 
of such free controversy. It is remarkable how much 
of a man's life may paas without meeting with any in- 
stance of this kind of open dlBCUSsion.' 

" We may fairly ineliiute a criticism between Shak- 
speare and Comeille, as they both had, though in a 
different degree, the lights of a latter age. It is not so 
just between the Greek dramatic writers and Shakapeare, 
It may be replied to what is said by one of the remarkera 
on Shakspeare, that though Darius's shade had pre- 
teienef, it does not necessarily follow that he had all 
pait particulars revealed to him. 

" Spanish plays, being wildly and improbably farcical, 
would please children here, as children are entertained 
with stories full of prodigies ; their experience not 
being sufficient to cause them to be so readily startled 
at deviations from the natural course of life. The ma~ 
ciiinery of the pagans is uninteresting to us : when a 
goddess appears in Homer or Virgil we grow weary ; 
still more so in the Grecian tragedies, as in that kind 
of composition a nearer approach to nature is intended. 
Yet there are good reasons for reading romances ; aa 

(1) When the cotporatioti of Norwich apjilied Ui Johnma to 
point out ta Ihem a proper uiii!.ier fur their grammar-schonl, bo 
tecomm ended Dr. Parr, on his ceasing lo be uiher to Sumner 
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the fertility of invention, the beauty of style and ex- 
preesion, the curioBity of seeing with what kind of per- 
formance* (he age and country in which they were 
written was delighted ; for it is to be apprehended, 
that at (he time when very wild improbable tales were 
well received, the people were in a barbarous state, and 
■0 on the footing of children, sb has been explained. 

" It is evident enough that no one who writes now 
an vse the pagan deities and mythology ; the ouly 
machinery, therefore, seems that of ministering spirit!, 
the ghosts of the departed, witches and fairies ; though 
these latter, as the vulgar BUperetition concerning them 
(which, while in ils force, infected at least the imagin- 
ation of those that had more advantage in education, 
though their reason set them free from it) is every dij 
wearing out, seem likely to be of little farther asnEtanOi 
in the machinery of poetry. As I recoJiect, Hammoitd 
introduces a hag or witch into one of his love-d^es, 
where the effect is unmeaning and disgusting.C) 

" The man who uses his talent of ridicule in creating 
or grossly exaggeradng the instances he gives, who im- 
putes absurdities that did not happen, or when a man 
was a little ridiculous, describes him as having been 
very much so, abuses his talents greatly. The gre*l 
use of delineating absurdities is, that we may know 
how far human folly can go : the account, therefore. 
ought of absolute necessity to he faithful. A certwn 
character (naming the person), as (o the general cast of 
it, is well described by Garrick ; but a great deal of the 
phraseology he uses in it is quite hia own, particulariy 
in the proverbial comparisons, 'obstinate as a pig,' &c.: 
but 1 don't know whether it might not be true of Lord 

(l) Not more so than the rest of the elegy (the fifth), which 
is certainly, in every paiat of view, the woTBt of all Hammond's 

firoductionE. Johnson eiposcs the absurdity of modom mylho- 
ogy very forcibly in his Life of Hammond. — C. 
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Q), that from a too great eagerness of praiie 

and popularity^ and a politeness carried to a ridiculooa 
excess^ he was likely^ after asserting a thing in general^ 
to give it up again in parts. For instance^ if he had 
said Reynolds was the first of painters^ he was capable 
enough of giving up^ as objections might happen to be 
severally made^ first his outline^ — then the grace, in 
form^ — then the colouring, — and lastly, to have owned 
that he was such a mannerist, that the disposition of 
his pictures was all alike. 

*' For hospitality, as formerly practised, there is no 
longer the same reason. Heretofore the poorer people 
were more numerous, and, from want of commerce^ 
their means of getting a livelihood more difficult; 
therefore the supporting them was an act of great bene- 
volence: now that the poor can find maintenance for 
themselves, and their labour is wanted, a general un. 
discerning hospitality tends to ill, by withdrawing them 
from their work to idleness and drunkenness. Then^ 
formerly rents were received in kind, so that there was 
a great abundance of provisions in possession of the 
owners of the lands, which, since the plenty of money 
afibrded by commerce, is no longer the case. 

'^ Hospitality to strangers and foreigners in our 
country is now almost at an end ; since, from the in- 
crease of them that come to us, there have been a suf- 
ficient number of people that have found an interest in 
providing inns and proper accommodations, which is in 
general a more expedient method for the entertainment 
of travellers. Where the travellers and strangers are 
few, more of that hospitality subsists, as it has not been 
worth while to provide places of accommodation. In 
Ireland, there is still hospitality to strangers in some 
degree ; in Hungary and Poland, probably more. 

Colman, in a note on his translation of Terence. 



(1) Perhaps Lord Corke. — C. 
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talking of Shakapeaie's learning, asks, ' What eevs 
Farmer to tliis ? What saya Johnson ? ' Upon tlds 
he observed, ' Sir, let Farmer answer for himself; / 
ed in tiiis controversy. 1 always said Shak. 
■peare ha<l Latin enough to grammaticize his Engliih.' 

■' A clergyman, whom he characterised as one who 
loved to say little oddities, was affecting one day, at 
a hishop's table, a tort of slinesa and freedom not in 
character, and repeated, as if part of ' The Old Man 
Wish,' a song by Dr, Walter Pope, a verse bordering 
on licentiousness. Johnson rebuked him in the finest 
manner, by first showing him lliat he did not know the 
passage he was aiming at, and thus humbling him : 
' Sir, that is not the song : it is thus.' And he gave il 
right. Then, looking stedfastly oit him, ' Sir, there is 
a part of that song which I should wish to exemplify in 

" May 1 govern my passions witb absolute away ! '* ' 

" Being asked if Barnes knew a good deal of Greek, 
\ he answered, ' I doubt. Sir, he was unoculua inter 

" He used frequently to observe, that men might be 
very eminent in a profession, without our perceiving 
any particular power of mind in them in conversation. 
' It seems strange,' said he, ' that a man should see so 
far to the right, who sees so short a way to the left 
Surke is the only man whose common conversation cor- 
responds with the general fame which he has in the 

(I) Johnson, in his Lire of Milton, after mcnttonine thai 
great piwt s eitraordinary fancy, that the world was in icsdecav, 
and that his book was to be written in an age ttu late for hemic 
poesy, thus concludes; " However inferior to the heroes who 
were bom in belter ages, he might still be great among his can- 
temporaries, with the hope of growing every day greater in Ib« 
dwindle of posterity; he might uill be a giant among the pig- 
mies, tie otu-iyed Bwnorcft ^ihe blind." — J. Bobwbij, Jim, 
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world. Take up whatever topic you please, he is ready 

" A gentleman, by no meana deficient in literature, 
having discovered lees acijuaintance with one of the 
dassicB tljan Johnson expected, when the gentleman 
left the room, he obEerved, ' You see, now, how little 
any body reada.' Mr. Langton happening to mention 
his having read a good deal in Clenardus's Greek 
Grainmar('), ' Why, Sir,' said he, ' who is there in 
this town who knows any thing of Clenardus but you 
and I ? ' ('-) And upon Mr. Langton's mentioning that 
he had taken the paiiiG to learn by heart the Epistle 
of St. Basil, which is given in that grammar as a prude, 
' Sir,' said he, ' I never made sucli an effort to attain 
Greek.' 

" Of Dodsley'e ' Public Virtue, a poem,' he said 
' It WHS tine blank' (meaning to eiipreEs bis usual con- 
tempt for blank verse) : however, this miserable poem 
did not sell, and my poor friend Doddy said Public 
Virtue was not a subject to interest the age. 

"Mr. Langton, when a very young man, read Dods- 
ley'a ' Cleone, a Tragedy,' to him, not aware of his 
extreme impatience to be read to. As it went on, he 
turned his face to the back of his chair, and put liimself 
into various attitudes, which marked his uneasiness. 
At the end of an act, however, he said, ' Come, let's 
have some more; let's go into the alaughter-houw J 



as), he vrrute a Hebrew Grsin- 
ab in various countries, in Latin 
. 1556) — a very riire work, of 



(!) Mr. Luifrton, S3 has been alieail; olieerved, wu Ita. 
studious of Creek iiia^ture. — C, ^^^^ 
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again^ Lanky. But I am afraid there is more blood 
than brains.* Yet he afterwards said, ^ When I heard 
you read it, I thought higher of its power of language ; 
when I read it myself, I was more sensible of its pa- 
thetic effect ; ' and then he paid it a compliment which 
many will think very extravagant. ' Sir,' said he ' if 
Otway had written this play, no other of his pieces 
would have been remembered.' Dodsley himself, upon 
this being repeated to him, said, ' It was too much.' 
It must be remembered, that Johnson always appeared 
not to be sufficiently sensible of the merit of Otway. (*) 

'^ ^ Snatches of reading,' said he, < will not midce a 
Bentley or a Clarke. They are, however, in a certain 
degree advantageous. I would put a child into a 
library (where no unfit books are), and let him read at 
his choice. A child should not be discouraged from 
reading any thing that he takes a liking to, from a 
notion that it is above his reach. If that be the case, 
the child will soon find it out and desist ; if not, he of 
course gains the instruction ; which is so much the more 
likely to come, from the inclination with which he takes 
up the study.' 

'' Though he used to censure carelessness with great 
vehemence, he owned, that he once, to avoid the trouble 
of locking up five guineas, hid them, he forgot where, 
so that he could not find them. 

" A gentleman, who introduced his brother to Dr. 
Johnson was earnest to recommend him to the doctors 
notice, which he did by saying, ' When we have sat 
together some time, you '11 find my brother grow very 
entertaining.' ^ Sir,* said Johnson, ' I can wait.* 

^' When the rumour was strong that we should have 
a war, because the French would assist the Americans, 

( 1 ) This assertion concerning Johnson's insensibility to the 
pathetic powers of Otway is too round. I once asked him^ 
whether he did not think Otway frequently tender ; when be 
answered, " Sir, he is all tenderness." — Burney. 
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he rebnlced a friend with some asperity for suppoiiing 
it, saying, ' No, Sir, national faith is not yet sunk 

" In the latter part of his life, in order to satisfy 
liiniself whether his mental facultiea were impaired, he 
resolved that he would try to learn a new language, and 
fixed upon the Low Dutch for that purpose, and this he 
continued till he had read about one half of ' ThomaB & 
Kempia ;' and, finding that there appeared no ahate- 
ment of his power of acquisition, he then desisted, 
as thinking the experiment had been duly tried. Mr. 
Snike justly observed, that tliie was not the most 
vigorous trial. Low Dutch being a language so near to 
our own : liad it been one of the languages entirely 
different, he might have been very soon satisfied. 

" Mr. Lan^ton and he having gone to see a free- 
mason's funeral procession when they were at Rochester, 
and some solemn music being played on French-horns, 
he said, ' This is the first time that 1 have ever been 
aflbcted by mueical sounds ; ' adding, ' that the im- 
pression made upon him was of a melancholy kind.' 
Mr. Langton saying, that this effect was a fine one, — 
Johnson. ' Yes, if it eoftens the mind so as to prepare 
it for the reception of salutary feelings, it may be good: 
but inasmuch as it is melancholy per ee, it is bad.'(i) 
^-71 > " Goldsmith had long a visionary project, that some 
■ ;r, when his circumstances should be easier, 
^WOnld go 10 Aleppo, in order to acquire a knowledge, 
I might lie, of any arts peculiar to the East, and 
duce them into Britain. When this was talked of 
in Dr. Johnson's company, he said, ' Of all men Gold- 



(1) Tbo French-horn, ho* 
cboly pr *r, that when Ibe s( 
it nothing BO cheerful ! It » 
bmblf the snlemnit; of the I 
eOecl huru mentioned Bu 
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smith ia the most unfit to'go oat upon such an inquiry i 
for he is utterly ignorant of such arts as ne slread; 
possess, and consequently could not know what would 
be accesaionB to our prcBent stock of mechanical know- 
ledge. Sir, he would bring home a grinding barrow, 
vhich you see in every street in London, and think ihat 
he had furnished a wonderful improvement.' 

" ' Greek, Sir," said he, ' is like lace ; every man 
geta as much of it as he can.' (') 

" When Lord Charles Hay, after his return from 
America, was preparing his defence to be offered to the 
court-martial which he had demanded, having heard 
Mr. Langton as high in expressions of admiration 
of Johnson as he usually was, he requested that Ih. 
Johnson might be iotroduced to him ; and Mr. Langton 
having mentioned it to Johnson, be very kindly and 
readily agreed; and, being presented by Mr, Langton 
to his lordship, while under arrest, he saw him several 
times I upon one of which occasions Lord Charles read 
to liim what he had prepared, which Johnson signified 
his approbation of, saying, ' It is a very good soldierly 
defence.' Johnson said that he had advised his lord- 
ship, that as it was in vain to contend with those who 
were in possession of power, if they would offer hint 
the rank of lieutenant-general, and a government, it 
would be better judged to desist from urging bis com- 
plaints. It is well known that his lordship died befoir 
the sentence was made known. 

" Johnson one day gave high praise to Dr. Bentley's 
verses in Dodaley's Collection, which he recited with 
his usual'energy. Dr. Adam Smith, who n 
observed, in his decisive professorial manner, ' Very 
well, — very well.' Johnson, however, added. 
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they are very well. Sir ; but you may observe in what 
mauner they are well. They are the forcible verses (*) 

(1) Dr. Johnson, in his Life of Cowley, sa3r8, that these are 
" the only English verses which Bentley is known to have writ- 
ten.** I shall here insert them, and hope my readers will apply 
them. 

** Who strives to mount Parnanus* hiU, 
And thence poetic laurels bring. 
Must first acquire due force and skin. 
Must fly with swan's or eagle's wing. 
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Who Nature's treasures would explore. 

Hot mysteries and arcana know. 
Must high as lofty Newton soar. 

Must stoop as delving Woodward low. 

** Who studies ancient laws and rites. 
Tongues, arts, and arms, and history. 
Must drudge, like Seldon, days and nights. 
And in Uie endless labour die. 

** Who travels in religious jars. 

i Truth mix'd with error, shades with rays,) 
le Whiston, wanting pyx or stars, 
In ocean wide or sinks or strays. 

" But grant our hero's hope long toil 
And comprehensive genius crown, 
AU sciences, all arts his spoil. 

Yet what reward, or what renown ? 

« Envy, innate in vulgar souls. 
Envy steps in and stops his rise; 
Envy with poison'd tarnish fouls 
His lustre, and his worth decries. 

*' He lives inglorious or in want. 

To collese and old books confined; 
Instead of leam'd, he's calPd pedant : 
Dunces advanced, be 's left behind : 
Yet left content, a gienuine stoic he. 
Great without patron, rich without South Sea.**— 3. 

A different, and probably a more accurate, copy of these 
spirited verses is to be found in << The Grove^ or a Collection 
of Original Poems and Translations,** &c. 1721. In this mis- 
cellany the last stanza, which in Dodsley*s copy is unquestion- 
ably uncouth, is thus exhibited : — 

*' IngtoriouM or hy vnmU enikraWd^ 
To collMe and old books confined, 
A pedant from hit Uamnu calTdf 
Dunces advanced, he's left behind**— J. Boswbll, Jiin. 
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I man of a strong mind, but not a 
ie ; for there is some uncouthtteu in the ex- 
preeaion,' (') 

" Drinking tea one day at Garrick'a with Mr. Lkng- 
an, he was questioned if he was not eotiiewhat of a 
heretic as to SUakspeare. Said Garriek, ' 1 doubt he is 
I httle of an infidel.' ' Sir,' said Johnson, ' I will 
Btund by the lines I have written on Shakspeare in m; 
prologue at the opening of yotir theatre.' Mr. Langton 
suggested, that in the line, — 

' And panting Time toit'd after him in rain.' 

Johnson tniglit have hail in his eye the passage in the 
' Tempest,' where Prospeto says of Miranda, — 



Dn said nothing. Garriek then ventured to ob' 
' 1 do not think that the happiest line in die 
praise of Shakepeare,' Johnson exclaimed (smiling), 
' ProKaical rogues ! next time I write, I 11 make both 
time and space p!tnt.'(-) 

(1) The dififerenee between Johnson and Smith is apparent 
even in this slight instance. Smith was a man of ratrsordinaij 
application, and had his mind crowded with all manner of nily 
jectsi but the force, acoteness, and vivacity of Johnson were 
not to be found there. He had bnolt-making so much in bi> 
thoughts, and was so chary nf what might be turned to accomil 
in that way, that be once said to Sir Joshua Reynolds, thai he 
made it a rule, wheo in company, never to Calk of what he un- 
derstood. Bcauclerli had for a short time a pretty hi^ opinion 
of Sixth's conversation. Garricic, after listening to him fori 
while, as to one of whom his eipectations had been raised, lunied 
ilily to a friend, and whispered him, " What say you lo this? 

-eh? Flabby, 1 "■■-'- " 
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of Edinburgh," Vol. II. " An Essay on (he CharadW 

let," written, I ahoutd suppose, by a very young nwi. 

ce of the first literary character of bis age. Amidfl » 
confusion of wordi (which hath of late too often pmmI 
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' " It is well known that there was formerly a rude 
custom for those who were Bailing upon the Thi 
accost each other as they passed in the moat abusive 
language they could invent ; generally, however, with 
as mucli eatirical humour as they were capahle of pro- 
ducing. Addison gives a spetimen of this rihaldiy in 
Numher 383, of ' The Spectator,' when Sir Ri^er de 
Coverly and he are going to Spring-garden, ('} John- 
Bon was once eminently successful in this species of 
contest. A fellow having attacked him with some 
coarse raillery, Johnson answered him thus, ' Sir, your 
wife, under pretence of keeping a bavidy-house, is a 
receiver of stolen goods,' One evening when he and 
Mr, Burke and Mr. Langton were in company tt^ether, 
and the admirable scolding of Timon of Athens waK 
mentioned, this instance of Johnson's was quoted, and 
thought to have at least equal excellence. 

" As Johnson always allowed the extraordinary 
talents of Mr. Burke, so Mr. Burke was fiilly sensible 
of the wonderful powers of Johnson. Mr. Langton 
tecoltects having passed an evening with hoth of them, 
when Mr. Burke repeatedly entered upon topics which 
it was evident he would have illustrated with extenstTe 
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in Scolland far mela^ysaOi he thus ventures to criticise one 
of the noblest lines in our Isneuagc : — " Dr. Johnson his re- 
marked, that • Time (oited after him in vain.' But I should 
aMrehend, that this is entirely to mulaAa the characUr. Time 
toils after mery great man, as well as after Shakspenre. The 
VxyrJiings of an oi^nary mind keep pac£t indeed, with time; they 
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knowledge and richness of espression ; but Johnson 
always seized upon the conversation, in which, how- 
ever, he acquitted himself in a most masterly manner. 
As Mr. Burke and Mr. Langton were wallcing home, 
Mr. Burke observed that Johnson had been very great 
that night : Mr. Langton joined in ibis, but added, he 
could have wished to hear more from another perBon 
(plainly intimating that he meant Mr. Burke). ' 0, 
no,' Mud Mr. Burkej ' it is enough for me to have rung 
the bell to him.' 

" Beancletk having observed to him of one of their 
friends, that he was awkward at counting money ; 
' Why, Sir,' said Johnson, ' I am likewise awkward at 
counting money. But then. Sir, the reason is plain • I 
have had very Uttle money to count." 

" He had an abhorrence of affectation. Talking of 
old Mr, Langton, of whom he said, ' Sir, you will sel- 
dom see such a gentleman, such are his stores of literv- 
ture, such his knowledge in divinity, and such hit 
exemplary life ; ' he added, 'and. Sir, he has no grimace, 
DO gesticulation, no bursts of admiration on trivial 
occasions : he never embraces you with an overacted 
cordiality.' 

" Being in company with a gentleman who thought 
fit to maintain Dr. Berkeley's ingenious philosophy, 
that nothing exists hut as perceived by some mind; 
when the gentleman was going away, Johnson said U 
him, ' Pray, Sir, don't leave us ; for we may perhapl 
forget to think of you, and then you will cease V 

" Goldsmith, upon being visited by Johnson one dij 
in the Temple, said lo him with a little jealousy of de 
appearance of hie accommodation, ' I shall soon be 
in better chambers than these.' Johnson at the sude 
time checked him and paid him a handsome compli- 
ment, implying that a man of his talents should be 
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above attention to such distinctions, — ' Nay, Sir, never 
mind that : NU te qtuBsiveris esatra,' 

'^ At the time when his pension was granted to him, 
he said, with a noble literary ambition, ' Had this hap- 
pened twenty years ago, I should have gone to Con. 
stantinople to learn Arabick, as Pococke did/ 

^^ As an instance of the niceness of his taste, though 
he praised West's translation of Pindar, he pointed out 
the following passages as faulty, by expressing a cir- 
cumstance so minute as to detract from the general 
dignity which should prevail : — 

* Down then from thy (irlittering nail, 
Take, O Muse, thy Dorian lyre.* 

*^ When Mr. Vesey(*) was proposed as a member of 
the Literary Club, Mr. Burke began by saying that he 
was a man of gentle manners. ^ Sir,' said Johnson, 
' you need say no more. When you have said a man 
of gentle manners, you have said enough.' 

*' The late Mr. Fitzherbert told Mr. Langton that 
Johnson said to him, ^ Sir, a man has no more right to 
say an uncivil thing, than to act one ; no more right to 
say a rude thing to another than to knock him down.' 

<* ' My dear friend. Dr. Bathurst,' said he, with a 
-warmth of approbation, ^ declared he was glad that his 
father, who was a West India planter, had left his 
affairs in total ruin, because, having no estate, he was 
not under the temptation of having slaves.' 

'^ Richardson had little conversation, except about his 
own works, of which Sir Joshua Reynolds said he was 
always willing to talk, and glad to have them intro- 
duced. Johnson, when he carried Mr. Langton to see 
him, professed that he could bring him out into convers- 
ation, and used this allusive expression, ' Sir, I can 

^ (1) The Right Hon. Agmondesham Vese^jr was elected a 
I member of the Literary Club in 1773, and died August 11th, 
1786. — M. 
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make him rear.' But be failed ; for in that intemew 
Richardson said little else than that there lay in the 
room a translation of his Clarissa into German. 

'^Once when somebody produced a newspaper in 
which there was a letter of stupid abuse of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, of which Johnson himself came in for a 
share, ^ Pf&y>' s^d he, *■ let us have it read aloud from 
beginning to end ; which being done, he, with a lu- 
dicrous earnestness, and not directing his look to any 
particular person, called out, ^ Are we alive after all 
this satire ? ' 

" He had a strong prejudice against the political 
character of Seeker, one instance of which appeared 
at Oxford, where he expressed great dissatisfaction at 
his varying the old-established toast, ' Church and 
king.* ^ The Archbishop of Canterbury,* said he, with 
an affected, smooth, smiling grimace, ^ drinks, ' Consti- 
tution in church and state.' ' Being asked what differ- 
ence there was between the two toasts, he said, * Why, 
Sir, you may be sure he meant something.' Yet when 
the life of that prelate, prefixed to his sermons by Dr. 
Porteus and Dr. Stinton, his chaplains, first came out, 
he read it with the utmost avidity, and said, ^ It is 
a life well written, and that well deserves to be re- 
corded.' 

^^ Of a certain noble lord (}), he said, ' Respect him 
you could not ; for he had no mind of his own. Love 
him you could not ; for that which you could do with 
him every one else could.' 

" Of Dr. Goldsmith he said, ^ No inan was more 
foolish when he had not a pen in his hand^ or more 
wise when he had.' 

'^ He told, in his lively manner, the following literary 
anecdote : — ' Green and Guthrie, an Irishman and a 

(1) See anthf p. 365., an allusion to probably the same oter- 
civil lord. — C. 
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Scotchman, undertook s translation of Duhalde'a History 
of China. Green said of Guthrie, that he knew ni 
English, and Guthrie of Green, that he knew in 
French ; and these two undertook to tranelate Duhalde' 
History of China. In this translation [here was found, 
' the twenty-sixth day of tile new moon.' Now, as the 
whole age of the moon is but twenty-eight days, the 
moon, instead of being new, was nearly as old as it 
could be. The blunder arose from their mistaking the 
word neuviemn, ninth, for nout.'elle, or neuce, new.' 

" Talking of Dr. Blagden'sC) copiousness and pre- 
cision of communication, Dr. Johnson said, ' Blagden, 
Sir, is a delightfiil feUow.' 

" On occasion of Dr. Johnson's publishing his pam- 
phlet of ' The False Alann,' there came out a very angry 
answer (hy many supposed to be by Mr. Wilkes). Dr. 
Johnson determined on not answering it ; but, in con- 
Tersation with Mr. Langlon, mentioned a particular or 
two, which, if he bad replied to it, he might perhaps 
have inserted. In the answerer's pamphlet, it had been 
said with solemnity, ' Do you consider. Sir, that a 
house of commons is to the people as a creature is to its 
Creator ? ' 'To this question,* said Dr. Johnson, ' I 
could have repUed, that, in the first place, the idea of a 
Creator must be such as that he has a power lo unmake 
or annihilate his creature. Then it cannot be conceived 
that a creature can make laws for its Creator.' (^) 

(1) Aflerwnrds .Sir Charles Blagden. Ilannah Mora's ^. 
couul of him is, " < Doctor Blagden i] Secrciary to tbe Rojrd 
Society, so modest, so sensible, and so knoning, that he eiempli- 
Aes Pope's line *'WJ[lmi; Co teach, and yet nut proud to knov ' * 

— iijt, Voi.II. p.9a.-c. 

(a) His profound adoration of the Great Fini Cause 
■ueh DB to set him above dial " philosophy ai * ' 

wilh which men of narrow conceptiona have bei 
ni<]v mainlain that " what it 
it because God wills 
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De]ien(l upon it,' said he, ' tbat if a man talkg of 
his misfortunes, there is something in them that is not 
disagreeable to him ; for where there is nothing but 
pure misery, there never is any recourse to the mention 
of it.' 

" ' A man must t>e a poor beast, that should reud 
no more in quantity than he could utter aloud.' 

" ' Imlac, in R^selas,' I spelt with a c at the eod, 
becauee it is less like English, which ehould always 
have the Saxon ft added to the c' (') 

" ' Many a man is mad in certain, instances, and 
goes through hfe without having it perceived. For 
example, a madness has seized a person (^), of sup- 
posing himself obhgcd literally lo pray continually ; 
had the madness turned the opposite way, and the per- 
son thought it a crime ever to pray, it might nui 
improbably have continued unobserved.' 

" He apprehended that the dehneation of character! 
in the end of the first book of the ' Betreat of the Ten 
Thousand' was the first instance of the kind thsi 
was known. 

" ' Supposing," said he, ' a wife to be of a studious ot 
ai^mentative turn, it would be very troublesome : foi 
instance, if a woman shoidd continually dwell upon the 
subject of the Arian heresy.' 

" ' No man speaks concerning another, even suppose 
it to be in his praise, if he thinks he does not heoi 



and it la certalnlv so, because he has predisposed the relatioia 
of thiags so, as that nhicb he wills must be right. 

(1)1 hope the authority nf the great master of our Isnguagc 
will slop that curtailing innovation by wbich we see critic, putSc 
&C. frequently written inslead of critick, paitick, &c. — B. — 
Why sbould we not retrench an obyious superfluity? In the 
preceding age, puMic and critic were written puhSque and crt- 
tiqtie. John son himself, in a memorandum among Mr. Antm- 
don's papers, dated in 17S4, wriles " cuAie feet." — C. 

J 2) Johnson had, no doubl, his poor friend Smart ia lilt ». 
eetion: see anii. Vol. 11. p. 170. 
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him^ exactly as he would if he thought he was within 
bearing/ 

'^ ' The applause of a single human being is of great 
consequence.' This he said to me with great earnest- 
ness of manner^ very near the time of his decease^ on 
Occasion of having desired me to read a letter addressed 
to him from some person in the north of England ; 
which when I had done^ and he asked me what the 
contents were^ as I thought being particular upon it 
might fatigue him^ it being of great lengthy I only told 
him in general that it was highly in his praise ; and 
then he expressed himself as above. 

^^ He mentioned with an air of satisfaction what 
Baretti had told him ; that^ meeting in the course of 
his studying English with an excellent paper in ^ The 
Spectator,' one of four that were written by the re- 
spectable dissenting minister, Mr. Grove of Taunton, 
and observing the genius and energy of mind that 
it exhibits, it greatly quickened his curiosity to visit our 
country ; as he thought, if such were the lighter pe- 
riodicad essays of our authors, their productions on 
more wdghty occasions must be wonderM indeed ! 

^' He observed once, at Sir Joshua Reynolds's, that 
a beggar in the street will more readily ask alms from 
a man, though there should be no marks of wealth 
in his appearance, than from even a well-dressed 
womanQ'); which he accounted for from the great 
degree of carefulness as to money, that is to be found in 
woitien ; saying farther upon it, that the opportimities 
in general that they possess of improving their con- 
dition are much fewer than men have ; and adding, as 
he looked round the company, which consisted of men 
only, ' There is not one of us who does not think he 
might be richer, if he would use his endeavour.' 

(l) Sterne is of a direct contrary opinion. See his ^ Senti- 
iDeotal Journey;*" article, The Myttery, 
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^^ He thus characterised an ingenious writer of his 
acquaintance : ^ Sir^ he is an enthusiast hy rule.' 

'^ ^ He may hold up that shield against all his ene- 
mieSy* was an ohservation on Horner^ in reference to his 
description of the shield of Achilles^ made by Mrs. 
Fitzherbert, wife to his friend Mr. Fitzherbert of Der- 
byshire, and respected by Dr. Johnson as a very fine 
(me. He had in general a very high opinion of that 
lady's understanding. 

^^ An observation of Bathurst's may be mentionedi 
which Johnson repeated, appearing to acknowledge it to 
be well founded ; namely, it was somewhat remarkable 
how seldom, on occasion of coming into the company of 
any new person, one felt any wish or inclination to see 
him again." 



This year the Reverend Dr. Franklin having pub- 
lished a translation of " Lucian/' inscribed to him 
the Demonax thus : — 

^^ To Dr. Samuel Johnson, the Demonax of the pre- 
sent age, this piece is inscribed by a sincere admirer of 
his respectable talents. The TRANsiiATOR." 

Though upon a particular comparison of Demo- 
nax and Johnson, there does not seem to be a great 
deal of similarity between them(^), this dedication 

(1 ) There were, no doubt, some points in which Johnson did 
not resemble Demonax, who was hi^-bom and rich, very mild in 
his manners, gentle in argument and even in his reprimands, and 
lived to a great age in uninterrupted health ; but in manv other 
particulars Lucian*s character seems very curiously applicable 
to Johnson ; and indeed his tract resembles (in little) JSoswell'f 



^TAT. 71. 7Rahklih's ^dsmobfax.'* 381 

is a just conqiliiiieiit frmn the general character 
giyen bj Luciaii of the ancient aage, ^ apiq^ <m aJkt 
r/v iJHkac^^mw 7fMpowy tile best philofiopher whom I 
haTe eyer seen or known." 



own wovic, bciag a eoDectkn of obaeryationa on aeveni ta^e%t 
moral, cr^icaly aod religioiia» made by a philommhrr of straag 
sense, ready irit, and feariess weraatj ; and the character whicn 
Liudan a ae iibo to the comrersation of Demonox appears to me 
▼ery like (makmg doe allowance for the difference of ancient 
juidmodenilHibitsandtopics)thestyieaf thatof Dr. Johnson. 
— C. 
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